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INTRODUCTION 



EARSON’S ENCYCIjORtEDIA OF ROSES has come to 


A be accepted as a standard work on our best-loved flower 
This new edition will give the work added authority and interest, 
since it has been edited by one of the most outstanding Rosalia ns 
in the country—George M. Taylor, 

Mr. Taylor is particularly known for his line work while for 
thirty years—until his retirement in 1940—he was in charge of 
the mscs and other nursery stock with Dobbic & Co, He increased 
this well-known firm's production of roses from io,oco to 
300,000 a year. 

He has raised many new kinds—the lovely Duchess of Athol I 
is one of his, as also is the equally charming Elizabeth of York. 
As an exhibitor he has won every award in the Rose world worth 
mentioning; as a judge he has officiated at all the best-known 
shows—Chelsea, Shrewsbury, Southport, Glasgow, Edinburgh 
and so on. He has also judged the Seedling Roses at the National 
Shows, 

For several years Mr. Taylor lias been on the Council of the 
National Rose Society and for the last thirty years he has con¬ 
tributed regularly to the Rose Annual. 

In addition to his books, Mr. Taylor has written innumerable 
articles for the horticultural press and has given a number of 
wireless talks. 

I am happy indeed to introduce this book to a still wider circle 
of readers who will, I know, enjoy reading every word of it while 
benefiting greatly from the wide knowledge it passes on. 


S. A. MAYCOCK, 

Editor, The Smallholder. 





PEARSON’S 

ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ROSES 

* 

THE HISTORY OF THE ROSE 

T he Rose h found in all countries of the world, aiul is. a native 
oF ailj with the exception of a portion of South America and 
the tropics, Tlie cultivation of the Rose is as old as any branch of 
horticulture, and although it b hard to trace die age of any variety 
or to ascertain the introduction of the Queen of Flowers into any 
portion of the globe, yet ancient history gives abundant proof of 
the esteem in wiiich it was held, and records erf the past prove 
conclusively the great attention paid to its development, 

Homeris <*Uunions to the Rose in his “Iliad” and the “Odessey” 
are, without doubt, the earliest records* but far older must be the 
attention paid to this floral queen. 

The Bible tells us of the Rose of Jericho and the Ro$c of Sharon, 
but these flowers have been discredited by modern writers, and 
facile pens have done much to prove the name Rose in these two 
instances to be Incorrect- However* if vve turn to the Book of 
Wisdom ii t S, we find dear mem ion of the Rose in the words: 
“Let us crown ourselves with Rosebuds before they be withered.” 

Sappho, the Greek poetess, writing about 600 B*c. f selects the 
Rose as the Queen of Flowers in the following hnrs; 

Would you appoint joint flower in celi^n 
In tnatchl**i N-aury op the plain, 

Tl^t (Mankind will all Agree),. 

Thu Rtran the Quoen of Flower* rfuuuUS he," 

Anti Dinar Khayyam from the East sings: 

"Bui fairest of them all. the itarebud ratti. 

With modest bliuh hex il;jn doth cltrtdy Inefc* 

The immortal Shakespeare also pays tribute to the Rose in the 
words, "As sweet as damask Roses” and, “With sweet must Rosses 
and with Eglantine 1 *, 
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If the Greeks were ardent admirers of the Rose, nd less were the 
Romans, who made great advance in it $ culture and created quite 
an industry by their demand for blooms and trees, Nero Is credited 
by Suetonius, the Latin wriler t with having spent four millions of 
sesterces in Roses for one feast, which in our money is equivalent 
to over £30,000—3 severe tax on the Rose gardens of hia day! But 
it is a testimony to the popularity of the Queen of Flowers, Indeed, 
not only was the Rose used as a means of decoration, but lire floors 
of banqueting halls were strewn with petata- 

Tlie question might arise as to whether or no the majority of 
Roses used in ancient days were those culled from the hedgerow 
and the field, but I think, without doubt, they were cultivated 
varieties, Horace, who writes at length on horticulture, gives 11$ 
interesting mention of the growing of Roses in beds, and l would 
take it that dwarf varieties were not unknown. Pliny advises the 
deep digging of the soil for their better cultivation, and leads us 
to surmise the careful study of varieties in a Rose garden set apart 
for their welfare, 

The raising of varieties from seeds or sports was well known 
43nd studied with deep interest from the earliest ages of horticulture. 

It would be impossible in a chapter to give extracts of nil refer¬ 
ences to the Rose by the ancients, or even to make such 11 notice 
representative of the attention paid 10 it throughout the ages. 
India, Persia t Turkey, Egypt, Spain are all full of ancient history 
of the Rose, Its medicinal properties have been handed down 
through time. Rose-water and Altar of Roses have been valued 
commodities through many centuries, and certain old varieties of 
Roses* favoured for commercial purposes, still exist, even where 
others have disappeared 

it was not until the Wars of the Roses that the Rose received 
any real prominence in this country, however. It will be remem¬ 
bered that during those troublous times, the House of Lancaster 
chose the red Rose as its badge while the House of York derided 
upon the white Rose. When, in tqSS, the two factions became 
united with the marriage of Henry VII with the heiress of the 
House of York, the Rose was then "ad opted as the Royal Emblem 
of England, 

In the eighteenth century almost all writer? on hottieuhujral 
subjects deal at some length with the Rose, but it was not untd the 
beginning of the nineteenth century t when the Empress Josephine, 
sending messenger? to every comer of Europe in order to secure 
every known variety of the flower* planted She famous Rose gardens 
at the Palace of Malmaison, that Rose-growing received the final 
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fillip which waa to raise if fco the extreme popularity it enjoys 

If we studied the Rose catalogues of u hundred years ago, how¬ 
ever, we should be surprised to find few varieties live to-day. In 
*59^ ^ lc Provence, or Cabbage Rose, and the common Moss Rose 
were found in well-stocked gardens, and the Austrian Yellow and 
Austrian Copper flourished at the same lime. These Jive to-day, 
but there b no doubt dial many other varieties existed, and were 
prized until replaced by more attractive introductions raised in our 
own country’ or introduced from the Continent. 

in JS15 the French growers began to go ahead and in 1829 we 
find Moos. Desportea issuing a catalogue of 2000 named varieties. 
Ten years later the number had risen to 5000 and at present Rose- 
growers' lists contain upwards of 15,000 named varieties. 

We expect too much when we look to fmd T for purposes of 
comparison, a list of the Roses grown m the hanging gardens of 
ancient Babylon or a tradesman's catalogue of the days of Nerol 

For many years it was assumed chat modem introductions, in 
other words tlie Roses wc now grow hi our gardens, must be 
budded or grafted upon 3 parent stock such as seedling or cutting 
Briar, and that they did badly if they were grown on their own 
roots. Experience has taught us that that is not the case* and with 
few exceptions, the sorts in which Pernetiana blood predominate 
arc an example and should be avoided, they thrive admirably from 
iruLimg$. Jhc method of dealing with cuttings is described 
further on. Previous to 1940 few people took the trouble to 
insert Rose cuttings, but when Roses became scarce owing to war 
conditions and stocks for budding were unprocurable, the genera! 
scarcity that ensued induced growers to raise a collection from 
cuttings. The old Rosea, such as the Damasks, Moss, Provence, 
China, .Alba and others, are generally grown an their own roots in 
gardens where they still survive. The grand old Tea Roses, for 
example, always do best when they arc grown on their own roots. 
Their association with stocks, particularly Manetti, $pdt disaster 
so far as they are concerned. Many good rusarian? are now 
making a practice of raising stocks of Rose* by means of cuttings. 
In this reaped wc seem tn he on the threshold of u new era in Rose 
growing. 


SELECTING SITES FOR ROSES 


F ew of us can choose a house for the quality of its soil Even 
the most enthusiastic would-be Hose-grower amongst m cun 
hardly say: we tvi.ll live in such And such a district because the 
soil there is ideal for Roses. 

Forttmatehr | it is not necessary' to do so. There is not ihe 
slightest doubt that Roses can be grown m any garden anywhere. 

All the same it is equally a fact that, in some gardens, it is 
necessary", for complete success, to give preference to one site over 
another, and to give the soil special preparation* 

Wher^ Roses Cannot be Grown ,—You cannot grow Rose* like 
Ivy under trees; neither can you grow them successfully on a con¬ 
tinually wind-swept and exposed site, such as we find round the 
coast, where even the stunted and half-limbless trees show by the 
angle at which they are growing the path of the prevailing winds. 

Roses must $mik at the sun, moon, and stars, and Roses must 
have shelter* hr it the thatched hurdle or the distant wood. Look 
at the wild Rose growing in the field or hedgerow-, and note when 
it docs best on a variety of soils, it does best where the soil in 
which it is growing is shaded, as in the hedgerow of a country- lane 
or the border of a wood. Why? Because such shade conserves 
the moisture in the soil; also, the Thom or material over which it 
grows lends support against rough winds. 

When considered, die aspect is in nearly every case the best that 
could be got T and the surroundings arc found to be those that are 
most congenial. This is natural, and when we think it over it is 
only what we should expect, for, although Rose seed is scattered 
everywhere by birds, it grows and thrives only in the choicest sites, 
where it can Survive to reproduce on the same land for very- many 

years. 

The Ideal Site,— Actually, the ideal position in the garden in 
which to construe* a Rose bed or Rose garden is one that has a 
smith or south-western aspect, which is protected by a distant 
hedge, fence, or building from northern and north-easterly winds 
and which ia well aw-ay from the shade or drip or underground 
roots of trees. 

Withal, the situation should be open, A closed-in position will 
Invariably mean trouble with mildew 
This does not mean that Roses cannot be grown in other situa¬ 
tions than the stove. As reference to another chapter wilt show, 
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tilers are Ro^cs which thrive in almost, sunless beds and in almost 
any awkward position. ! know many a Rose blooming freely in 
positions where, theoretically, they should be n complete failure. 

ITiat is worth remembering. If you would have Roses peeping 
ititn an eastern window 1 or draping a northern porch or climbing 
an almost shady wall, forget the instructions about whai should 
hr t and go ahead with the planting. 

It b when the garden dots offer a choke uf situations that one 
may well select those where conditions will be ideal. 

Study tht Soil Question .—In many gardens there is a good deal 
of variation in the soil in different parts of the garden. In some 
places it ta good ; in other places it is bad. 

It is certainly a fact that Roses raw be grown in any sdl- 

A man once showed me hard rock T and said: “Get on with that !" 
f replied: “Oht thaL Is easy/' and I sketched Mm out a plan of 
beds and paths, and proved to him that by the removal of a little 
stone w r herc the beds were required, a little drainage to follow the 
fissure* in the rock, natural giant pots could be formed to grow- 
Roses. To give the extra depth, J planned all beds to be raised 
on the principle of a rockery and, beyond the carting in of the soil 
for the actual beds, the rest was simple. 

All the same, it is a fact that the same can be said of soil as the 
Scotsman said of whisky— there are no bad brands, but some are 
better than others. 

The Ideal Sait, — If possible, choose for your Rose beds or Rose 
garden n situation where the soil is as near the perfect as one can 
reasonably hope for. The ideal soil h a z to 3 ft. depth of rich, 
deep, ami moderately heavy loam set on a subsoil of heavy day* 

The worst kind of soil for Roses is one that dries out very 
quickly. My observations have taught me that a good supply uf 
water is as important to the Rose as good soil. In a dry season the 
Dutch hoc is nut going to compete w ith your neighbour^ w atering- 
can. nor a sandy soil with a rich toam. Moisture is every thing to 
the Rose. Where is exists in the soil every' effort must he made to 
conserve it, and where it is. lacking it must be supplied. 

The methods of converting good soil into Rose soil are fully set 
out in (mother chapter. Here it suffices to urge you all not to 
attempt to grow Rose* without first sulsfying yourself about the 
nature of your soil and then, having discovered its imperfection*— 
if any—putting them to rights. 

You can p 1 repeat, grow Roses on any soil and without doing 
more than digging it over, but you will not obtain quality Roses 
that way; nor will the blooms he as plentiful as you could wish. 



PLANNING THE ROSE BEDS 


I F ever t am asked for my advice concerning die planning of 
Rose beds, (be first law f lay down is that Rose beds should 
contain only Rose trees; secondly, that they should be planted as 
thick as thieves; and, thirdly, that they should be subject to 
general effect; that is to say, that, as far as possible, they all be- 
made “to tor the line", and conform more or less to the usual 
pruning meted out by growers. If Roses only are grown in a bed. 
the trees can be planted closer than if other small flowers are used 
W carpet the soil. Roses arc gross feeders, and if you art- going 
to limit their space you must from liniL- to time top-dress and 
mutch, else the soil will soon get impoverished, and your trees will 
soon go back. 1 would never nurse a sick tree or leave a vacant 
space unfilled, for not only do you waste good ground, but you 
lose a season’s pleasure in a plant that should have been. 

If you arrange your varieties, you can get your trees to conform 
to a set space, such as (8 or jo in, apart and 16 in. between the 
rows. This is die not place, however, to discus* distance apart at 
which to plant, and for information on the subject readers are 
referred to the chapter on planting. One thing can be said: Keep 
your Strongest growers to the centre of the bed. and. b the caw of 
two or cl (it V three rows, plant a Strong and a shy grower alternately. 
Examples of strong growers are Caroline ICStaut, Frau Karl 
Qruwhki, George Dickson, and Ehic Beckwith, and examples ot 
weak growers are Dame Edith Helen ami Mint Edouard Hcrnot 
Of course, it may be that you are only moderately interested in 
Roses, and that they take a*secondary place in your garden. If 
it is so, and you want to grow them with other flowers in the same 
border, then give them plenty'of room, and do not let tall plants, 
like Hollyhocks and Delphiniums, crowd their ground and en¬ 
croach Upon their soil, else you will soon lose the lot. 

The Shape of the Beds .—In regard to the actual shape of the 
beds, this must of necessity be a matter of the amount of space at 
your disposal, the position they have to occupy, and your own 
personal taste. I would point out, however, that it is advisable to 
restrict cai»>i individual bed to a reasonably small die, 1 he general 
care of Roses necessitate* a considerable amount of duse-to-lhc- 
trees wurk and if the beds are large this will, of course, mean a lot 
of trampling on the surrounding soil With smaller beds, on the 
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other hand, all the work can be done whilst standing on the path 
yr gras$ verge and the soil therefore, does not become unduly 
consolidated over the Roses’ roots, 

l always think that the lines of a Rose bed should be bold; 
meaning less curves and angles cause no end of work in trimming 
and , anyway, the effect b lost when the trees and bushes are in 
full bearing. Square and oblong beds always set Roses of! to per¬ 
fection, as also Jo circular, oval, or cresecnL plantations in certain 
circumstances, 

For Beds on Lawns .—'If the beds are cut out of a lawn, see that 
die soil b not banked up too high. The rain runs off such beds 
loo quickly and no amount of Artificial watering will properly 
moisten the roots. 

One cannot leave the subject of planning the Rose beds without 
saying a word about the disposition of their occupants, the colours 
of Roses being so delicate as to lose much of their charm if planted 
near somethin" which does not agree with them. 

Colour Schemer .—White will lone with any other colour, but 
its pure beauty is most effective with red. 

Red ami soft yellow and cream shades, pink arid arty shades of 
cream and pale gold, blend perfectly; but red and pink, crimson 
:md deep yellow arc not harmonious companions. Always have 
white or cream between these shsides if you propose to plant them 
in a bed or group of beds. 

As you know, there are many dwarf Roses, such as Katherine 
Pechtold, in which two, three, or even more colours are blended. 
One colour is always dominant, and in Katherine Peehtold the 
dominant colour is orange. You should regard this as the ba^ 
shade with which others are to be blended. An orange shade with 
a yellow, cream, or coppery-flushed rose is a delight to look upon. 

For a long while it was hold that all Ruse beds looked dull, had 
iin unsightly appearance of Ihtness, when planted solely with bush 
Roses To-day’s views arc different. For beds in Rise gardens 
and for small, “shaped" Rose beds about ihc general garden it is 
considered desirable to confine planting mainly lo dwarf trees. Of 
course, in the modern Rose garden a standard quite often forms 
a centre piece, bul standard Roses, for the most part, are planted 
as “specimens",, by themselves, b selected positions, rather than 
among the bushes. 

When long, narrow beds, as in a front garden, say, are planted 
with Roses it is still permissible, if desired. W plant standard, or 
half-standard Roses at intervals or, soy, ft ft. In long, wide, oblong 
or square beds, too, there may either be 3 line of standards 6 ft. 
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apart down the centre or climbing Roses trained to rustic polos at 
S“to ft. apart. 

Unless your Rose beds have a near background of trees or 
shrubs, the colour of the standard must be deeper than that of the 
dwarfs growing beneath it. Standards are suitable for sheltered 
gardens, but in exposed place the heads arc liable to be damaged 
by wind. But the half-standards, having shorter stems, arc quite 
safe. If the situation of your garden compels you to use Litem, 
you should make sure that there is a dear distinction between 
them and the bushes beneath, 

Sometimes weeping standard Roses arc set in the centre of 
circular beds, Thai can only be commended with reservations. 

Weeping standards and ordinary dwarf Roses do not mix well, 
but there is nothing more attractive than a mixture of weeping 
standards and Polvsmtha Roses. Unless the bed is very large, only 
one weeping standard should be planted—at the centre. ^ If there 
is more than 7 ft. of space from Lise centre to any point of the bed, 
other weeping standards may be introduced 

Do not plant any considerable number of varieties in one bed. 
Should von be filling a group of beds with Roses, stick to two 
varieties" of dwarf at the base, and one standard o r half-standard 
AS (lot plants- If you are planting one bed only, do not ret more 
than three, or at the very most, four, varieties in it. 


PLANNING THE ROSE GARDEN 


I N the foregoing chapter* we have considered merely the planning 
and making of Rose beds, such beds as are to be found In nearly 
every garden in the British bits Here I want to deal with plan¬ 
ning on a more ambitious scale, die scale in which a whole garden 
or the whole of one part of n garden is devoted exclusively to the 
growing of Roses. 

In planning a garden, ihe first consideration is not so much the 
Roses you wish to grow ns it is what style of planting will best 
suit your house or its surroundings. Not every garden will admit 
pergolas, or arched or even pillars, d though weeping standards, 
standards, and dwarfs, need seldom be absent As a rule, a comer 
can be found for almost every kind of Rose, and most gardens arc 
improved by a well-made pergola or arch- But even when Lhe 
grower has planned his garden and decided as to the position of 
beds, arches, pillars, and tbe like* there yet remains die all- 
important point of suitable election. 

One variety will flourish where another will hardly exist and, 
unless great thought and judgment are used, years will be wasted 
before the mistakes are fully realized For instance, the yellow 
or the white Ranksian Rose seldom does well anywhere except on 
4 south wall, while W. A, Richardson, to retain its colour, should 
not l>e exposed to too much s\m r Again, some sites are very hard 
to provide for, and there is hut small choice for the grower tu 
select what he would fancy* Having, then, your plans made out, 
and having in making it given every care *o the position of arches, 
pillars, and tile like; also in the making of beds, having exercised 
due care as to the simplicity in design to save labour in edging and 
mowing, start to dig and plant your garden. 

In planting, great attention should be paid to the habit of the 
various varieties, the time of flowering, height attained, and auph * 

matters. 

In a Rose garden proper, of course* you will want as long a 
display as it is possible to get. The ideal is to have at least sonic 
trees m bloom right away through from May to October or. in a 
line autumn* November even. 

This is not difficult There are early-flowering varieties and 
late-flowering varieties^ there arc varieties width hloom not once 
or iwdce but almost continuously from one end of summer to the 
other. 
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If varieties are desired that only bloom once, th^n. care should 
he taken to plant such alternatively with those that flower twice, 
so that the Rose garden always appears to be In full and equal 
bloom- Bare gaps must be avoided* if possible; we do not want 
to find only here and there a show of Hoses; we would rather they 
were equally distributed. 

Another important consideration when deciding upon the 
varieties which are to go into your Rose garden is col our-blending. 

You may include Hoses of vciy available colour but they must 
be so planted that they make one harmonious whole. You will 
new er be far wrung if you have the darker colours in the centre and 
the lighter colours on the outskirts. 1 don't mean that ctfrA bed 
should have a dark centre and a light surround. In a Hose garden 
there are usually many beds. The centre bed or beds should con¬ 
tain your reds, scarlet®; those around it should be planted with 
yellows, creams, salmons, pinks, corah, huffs, etc, 

Otir next consideration is: Where aha!! our Hose garden be 

installed: 

Generally speaking, any position will serve if it h sunny, well- 
drained, and draught-free. It need not necessarily be as f.sr away 
from the hc-uisc as you can get it, nor yet right in from of live 
windows. 

I have sti fi Rose gardens constructed in the centre of a large 
lawn, in a space between the flower garden and the kitchen garden* 
in the area screened of! by a shrubbery* on the side plot of land 
which so often a householder buys to prevent the building of a 
ton-near house, and as :m end-of-thc-gardcti feature. 

Now for a few words on the Saying-out of the Rose garden. 

Shall the garden be sunken or shall it be on ihc level? 

Your choice here should depend on two factors: the type of 
ground you have and die position ibr Rose garden is to occupy. 

\ sunken garden is certainly most uttractive, but how trouble - 
some k can be, and what a failure when it h always wet anti sodden, 
half-full of water in limes of heavy ruin 1 Sunken gardens can 
only Hu constructed in welUdramed positions, as when they are on 
high ground or the jiubsoil is sandy, gravelly, or chalky, 

A sunken garden lookt well when built in the centre of a lawn 
or similar ipcii position, but is nut of place in a position naturally 
screened off, as by n shrubbery. 

Whether sunken or "on the level", a Rose garden should always 
be enclosed—it should be of the general garden and yet apart from 
U. 

Make the enclosing feature beautiful. It might be a surround 



A DESIGN FOR ,4jV ENCLOSED ROSE GARDEN 

d tchcmi far that* with sttffUitnl giuunj 7? mahlt a Ruiz garden 
pr&pfT to mode:. 




DESIGNS FOR SMALL ENCLOSED ROSE GARDENS 

Allrtmth* nfj tftitbmt f r,r fciymtf htiiI m a fhn* fWra a jrmifi 1 
0/ ^iimJ tnci&tfd by htttgrx. 





A QWGN FOR AN AMBROSE GARDEN 

Some Rose mthuriuiit like £o hm;e n of hi it j; bti! RoUi in their garden, 
in that rase iam* mtk df hett s^ill proJirtv ntfraetivt re tubs. 




SL"N r t;i.O\V 

Tii^ variety i\ 4 ier- btuuiiful .■.hmijt-odour. b e rLVstair when tm the huah and 
lovely when cut for dcrararivt purp.^r * The fikrly %h*pe*\ Wimnn 4ti Fruyraiil 
arid Hit pSflMt k 4 'irohtf grower* 
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PLANNING THE ROSE GARDEN 

of Rambler Rosea trained up pillars, a hedge of Briars, or, if von 
wish for variety, a hedge of the lovely evergreen Cuprossus Law- 
tuniana vnr. AltumiL 

Some designers surround the Rose garden with a rustic screen 
over which Ramblers or Climbers are trained. I have also seen 
a pergola surround. 

Now to the general formation of the bethi, which, of course, 
determines the shape of the garden. If generally im your place 
the outlines are rectangular, work the Rose garden in circles. If 
yott have many curves, a rectangular scheme would be appropriate. 
Examples of both appear in the accompanying diagrams. 



A rimpi* lay-out schrm* /or o KM* jcarJiir, the UUttt (fA* 
key w which cpfiiDti abb iy) shotting the wriflio */ Rom 
to dlnf sfrtJ the iAc> rf/itruftl occupy. 


The sire Of the beds is again not a constant factor. Some 
account must be taken nf the proportions of ihe garden. As a 
general rule, however, it is better to go in for a comparatively large 
number of small beds than a few large ones. You have a better 
dumcc nf milking the colours “speak*’ in all their delightful 
harmonies. 

The key to the Roses shown in the sketch is as follows: 

Centre bed: (A) Polya ntha Paul Cram pel, scarlet; (II] Polyanthsi 
Yvonne Rubier; (C) Standard Sanders' White Rambler. Bottom 
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left-hand bed: (D) Standard Madame Butterfly, apricoi and gold 
(K) Mabel Morse, yellow; (F) McGredy'o Ivory, cream. Top 
tife-hand bed: (G) Standard McGredv's ‘Yellow; (II) D.unr Editli 
Helen, rich pin!;; (!) Comtes*? Vandal, pink shaded with -dd 
Top nght-hand bed• (J) Standard Betty Upridtattl, salmon pink 
and carmine reverse; (K) Mrs. Edward Laxton, orange; (L) Presi^ 
dent Hoover, orange and gold. Bottom right-hand bed: (M) 
Standard Duchess of Atholi, copper flushed with rose; (N) Mu. 
A. R. Barradntigh, deep pink; (O) Joseph Hill, pint. 

If something more pretentious than the foregoing is required, 
the plans set out in the previous pages will suggest schemes of 
varying kinds for all the kinds of sites and situations. It will be 
noticed that, in these schemes, the beds are mostly of the shapes 
suggested in the previous chapter and. for those who prefer to do 
Heir own garden designing, various combinations of these beds 
should give them all they desire. 


THE ROSE CLASSES 


T HE great majority df my readers would skip this chapter of 
my book if I entered rno fully into the botanical history of the 
or discus^J at length all the apedes of the genus Rosu. In 
the “Rostrum Monographic no less than seventy-eight specie 
are described, besidts others that arc doubtful, Botanists, however, 
do nut stop here; some hav \: produced a far greater list, Lind even 
to-day are adding trouble for the student- 'Flic average grower 
not care a brass button how many species are recorded^ and, 
tince botanists cannot agree, what does at matter? M. Boicard, 
a Frendi authors has maintained that there arc only three species: 
(i) It smpticifoim; (a) R, lu£*a; (3) R. mutabilis. He divides these 
into races and varieties, and brings most of the cultivated varieties 
under the third species {/?. muiubUh)* I would like to go further, 
and say, with the Book of Genesis, "In the beginning/ 1 etc,, and 
thus bring "species’* down to the one or two common parents. 

It in the law of nature shat alterations and variations shall tate 
place, and to the end of the world the operation of this law will go 
on producing in the Ruse world new creations that in course of 
time will vary to such an extent that even scientists will only live 
in an atmosphere of surmise, Hie grower, professional or amateur, 
only concerns himself about dearly defined groups of Roses, by 
reason of the special methods of culture that liavc to be meted out 
to each group or class, and as long as he can get the best out of 
each from careful proscribed treatment„ what does it matter how 
narrow is made the dividing line between species, groups, or 
varieties? You are certain, by hybridisation, to produce new 
varieties with peculiar habits, and"these will be so marked that 
their likes and dislikes in respect to general culture will have to be 
studied if good results are to be obtained. What is the result ? A 
new group will be formed* and, like the Pernetrana Roses, will 
grow and soon give birth to something else more distinct. 

Good reader* this book is for practical purposes, and you should 
only look to find in it hints for culture and advice, for selections, 
planting schemes, and id I those particulars that are calculated to 
assist in the general advancement of the Queen of Flowers. Let 
me f then, follow the most accepted lines, and divide the Roses of 
today into two classes. Class r; Summer Roses, blooming in 
May, June, and July, Class 3: Continuous Rose*, blooming from 
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Mit)' 10 November, or until frost shall end their season. Those 
two classes we tviil divide up into group?, and with each group 1 
will give you a little history and some of the general method* to 
be adopted to ensure good culture, and thus assist tlie dictionary 
of Rosea to be found at the end of die book. 

EARLY SUMMER ROSES 

Under this class come tile earliest of all cultivated Roses; Roses 
of ancient Rome, medieval England, and far-off lands, where 
history and mystery have lingered round the scrolls of ancients 
and the strut of the potpourri jar. Exclusively cultivated up to the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, varieties of these Roses have 
gradually dwindled until only the fittest have survived to contest 
with the more favoured gems of the autumn class. 

PROVENCE ROSES {flow Ctntifotia) 

Tills Rose, hetter known to the public as the old "Cabbage'’ 
Rose, by reason of its full-folded petals shaped like an early 
Cabbage, was reputed to be the most ancient Rose in the world, 
and was said to have been cultivated by the Greeks and Romans, 
noted by Herodotus and mentioned by Theophrastus and Pliny 
Botanical science, tlianks to the development of cytology, has now 
proved that what we now know as R. centifulia did not arrive in 
this country until the eighteenth century' and is actually the 
youngest of all our old Roses, Space will not allow full details 
here, but in brief it may be stated that it is not a wild species as 
many supposed. It is a complex hybrid made up of four species, 
R. riibra , R , pkotmea, R, motihata, and the Dog Rose. R. canina, 
and it can be presumed to have had a garden origin. We definitely 
owe this grand old Rose to the efforts of the Dutch breeders who 
began work upon it in 1580 and continued until they obtained 
what they considered perfection somewhere about 1710, Its 
flowers are globular, very' full, and sweetly perfumed; the leaves 
are light-green, with red borders, 

A sub-variety of the Provence is the Miniature Provence, not to 
be confused with the Lawrence ana, or Fatty Roses. The Provence 
Roses are quite hardy, and will stand the severest frosts, They 
require moderate pruning and generous cultivation. 

MOSS ROSES tfL Crntifplin) 

The Moss Rose was first introduced into England from Holland 
in 1596, and was very highly prized in this country. It has :ill the 
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diaracteristics of the Provence Rose, widi the addition of the Moss 
on its sepals and stems. 

It is slightly perfumed, and some varieties more so than others. 
This group is perfectly hardy, and although the pruning varies 
according to the variety, yet it may be treated as the Provence 
Rose, and, generally speaking, cut back moderately. It requires 
generous treatment, and should not, as it often is, bo relegated to 
any ordinary comer of the garden. It can be grown in bush form 
or as a pillar Rose, 

THE DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE \ft. Sulpk&te'i 

Much has been written about tliis Rose by reason of the rarity 
in early days of all-yellow Roses, but it is not of value, and can lie 
dismissed tn a few lines. It is A native of Persia, and way first 
introduced into this country from Constantinople, 

It opens badly, and requires a south or west wall. It should be 
lightly pruned and generously manured. 

THE DAMASK HOSE [Jt. Dnmuttcm) 

This group is undoubtedly one of the oldest, and its date of 
introduction into this country is uncertain. The date 1573 has 
been generally accepted by nwsi authorities, but Johnson, in The 
History of Gardening t says: "line learned Limcre, who died in 
1524, first introduced the Damask Rose from Italy. ’ Modem 
Rose-growers have produced through it, first the Damask Per¬ 
petual, and then the Hybrid Perpetual, which once enjoyed w> 
much popularity. 

The Damask Roses are very hardy, free flowering, and the 
blooms are of fair size. The old York and Lancaster, which is a 
pale Rose, or vvldtc, and sometimes striped, comes under this 
group. They arc all very hardy, and require moderate pruning 
and good cultivation They are best grown as standards, and 
while they do not make very good compact heads, yet the growth 
is graceful. 

THE FRENCH HOSE ffl. Gallia' 

The French Rose is termed *'Galii«T from its being a native of 
France, although it is found growing abundantly in Italy. Switzer¬ 
land, and Austria. 

It was for a long time a very popular group in France, and 
numerous varieties were raised that were conspicuous for their 
striped or spotted petals, which with the brilliancvnf the si amen? 
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and the peculiar fragrance of the bloom, murk this group as being 
more distinct. 

From this group is descended the Hybrid Chinese, but there is 
little fear of confusing the two groups, as the differences are very 
marked. They are very hordy, and require to be thinned out well 
if fine flowers arc sought, 

THE HYBRID CHINA ROSES i It. CnUita} 

This group has originated from the French and die Provence 
Roses crossed with the Chinese, and owing to their retaining more 
of the French Rose characteristics they are classed under R. 
Gutfica. They are all strong growers, and moat of them mate 
good pillar Roses. 

The principal feature is that they bloom only in June and July, 
whereas the Chinese bloom constantly from June to November. 

These Roses are very hardy, will do well in poor soil, and often 
succeed in situations where other kinds will Fail, 

THE HYBRID BOURBONS jff Gallia ij 

These Roses arc hybrids from the French or Provence Roses 
with the Bourbon race. They are more robust in growth than the 
Hybrid Chinese, and possess a fine broad foliage. "ITiev bloom 
freely, and their large handsome flowers are equally fine wlicn 
forced under glass as when grown in season in the open. 

The Hybrid Bourbon is often a fine pot Rose, and equally useful 
as a standard or pillar Rose. 

THE WHITE ROSE (H. AHa) 

The Alba Rose, which is a natural hybrid and not a species as 
hitherto supposed, introduced in 1597, "ranges over the middle of 
Europe; this group differs from oil others and Is quite distinct. 
It is an old'fashtoned class of Rose, and is generally found to-day 
in old cottage gardens. The majority of these Roses arc not pure 
white, but possess a pink flush towards the centre. 

The blooms open rather flat but arc most attractive, and are 
produced in great abundance. The trees arc good as either 
standards or dwarfs. It is a very hardy group, and although it 
responds to liberal treatment, yet it will do well on poor soil. 

THE AUSTRIAN BRIAR (fl, 

The varieties of this group come from Armenia. Persia, and the 
Himalaya mountains, also Southern Europe. The blooms ure 
nearly single, and with the exception of Austrian Copper, which 
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is a glorious shade of copper)' red, they are yellow. They all like 
a dry, light soil, and do best on their own roots, the methods of 
propagation being to take off suckers at the fall and transplant 
them into fresh ground, Persian Yellow is a very good type of 
this group. They are all very hardy, but dislike the smoke of targe 
cities and do best in pure air and genial surroundings. 

THE SCOTCH ROSES (ft. Sl>inoriitnna) 

Tliis most thorny of oil Roses is found growing wild in many 
ports of Britain, especially in Scotland, from whence most of our 
finest varieties have come. 

They are easily propagated from seed, and soon make sturdy 
little trees; but the usual method is to propagate by means of 
suckers, which arc liberally thrown out, and if taken off in the 
autumn soon grow into large bushes. 

There are a great number of varieties, ranging tn colour from 
white to pink, and including a good yellow, ‘Hicy make splendid 
miniature hedges for a Rose garden, and if the bloom lasts hut a 
short time, yet it is very sweetly scented and exists in great 
profusion. 

THE SWF.ET BRIAR (ft, ftHAiflrwij?' 

Who does not know the Sweet Briar, growing, as it does, wild 
in many parts of our country? 

Eglantine, as it was called in the early days, was cultivated as 
a good Rose for garden hedges, where, after a spring or summer 
shower, it scents the whole place. Lord Penzance has raised many 
valuable varieties, and titere now exists a good range of colours, 
hut the foliage is, and always will be, its greatest charm. It re¬ 
sponds to liberal treatment, but will also do well in poor ground. 

THE AVRSHrRE ROSE (ft. Artrmii) 

Found throughout Europe, thia Rose is a native of our own 
land; it is extremely hardy ami will grow anywhere. Indeed, it 
form* tsne of the most valuable groups we possess. Adapted for 
trailing over unsightly fences and old tree-trunks, its long, slender 
rods push themselves rapidly to the top and hang in graceful 
fashion, supporting its countless blooms in the delight nf alL 
They form good weeping Roses on tall stems, and flower from 
June to July. They need no pruning or training, and do best if 
allowed to ramble at will, growing where other Roses would not 
exist and thriving in the poorest of soil. Good types of this group 
are the Dundee Rambler, and Splendcns, 
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THE EVERGREEN ROSE (R. Smfimtnw) 

This group is suited for the same purpose as the Ayrshire, arid 
Is even more valuable by reason of its varieties, retaining its foliage 
almost throughout the winter, it is supposed to have been intro¬ 
duced into this country in 1629 from the Continent. It is found 
throughout the middle of Europe growing in profusion, and being 
very hardy is easily propagated and maintained- 
Most of the varieties mate superb pillar, climbing or weeping 
Roses, and need no pruning beyond the tipping of shoots. 
Felicite-et-Ferpftue is the commonest representative and no 
Rose garden should be without one or the other, if only for the 
sake of the foliage when all else is bare. 

THE BOE'RSAULT ROSE {R Atfmm) 

The name of this group was given out of compliment to 
M. Bouraaukj a French grower, and it was so named after the 
introduction of the first double Alpine Rose. 

The Boursault Roses are very distinct, and form—like the Ayr* 
shire—a most valuable group. The shoots are long, very flexible, 
and almost free from thorns- The flowers are produced in 
dusters and arc most conspicuous. 

Coming, as they do, from the Alps of Austria and Switzerland, 
as might be expected, they are extremely hardy, and will face 
almost any situation or soil Poor soil will not liinder this Ro*c 
from doing well, but s like all Roses, the best results will be ob¬ 
tained on good cultivation, 

THE BANKSTAN ROSE [R Bamhut] 

Named after Lady Banka, the white variety of this Rose was 
introduced into this country from China in tSoy, and in about 
1S17 the yellow variety arrived to beautify our homes. Flowering 
from April until the second week in May K it h one of the first 
Roses to greet us growing in the open. Of most rampant growth, 
this Rose, not unlike a double-flowering Cherry, delights in a 
southern aspect and a high wall space, which it will soon cover* 
The beautiful yellow variety is almost scentless, but the white, 
with its large flowers, has an odour not unlike that of Violets. 

L'nfortunatcly, the Rose is rather delicate, and dislikes an ex¬ 
posed position, but where it is suited to its surroundings it is sur¬ 
prising what growth it will make in a short period of time- Summer 
is the correct season in which to prune this Rose, and as soon after 
tt has flowered as possible* The Banksian Rose delights m 3 deep, 
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rich soil, and a good mulching after a Sturm of rain, when the wood 
i$ growing, will greatly help. 

WICHURA1ANA ROSES {fl. Widotrotunai 

In i860 Dr, Wichura, a famous botanist, discovered in Japan 
this Species, and introduced it into Europe about 1S73. Crossed 
with Tea. Noisette, Polyaniha, and other Roses, R- li it fmrtauna 
has given to us 3 group of Roses that to-day is one of the most 
popular in die Rose world- Dorothy Perkins, w Ith its sport. White 
Dorothy Perkins, Minnehaha, Lady fiodiva. Gardenia, Excel sa, 
and many others arc to be found in die majority of gardens. Por 
the most part late summer flowering, we can hardly do without 
their presence, and their exquisite beauty and range of colour are 
too well known for me to dilate upon them here. 

Crown on their own roots they soon make fine trees which 
require but little pruning beyond the removal of dead and weakly 
wood. However, as the trees grow too thick, young rods should 
he tied in and the old removed. All this class benefit by liberal 
cultivation, but at the some time they will do well on poor soil. 

THE POLYANTHA ROSE (it. A futtiffaa) 

This charming group of Rosts is best known to all in its dwarf 
varieties of perpetual kinds, such at Eugenie Lmneach, Leo me 
Lamesch, Perle d’Or, and others. There have been quite a 
number of beautiful varieties introduced of late, and all of them 
are valuable additions to the garden. The little trees make fine 
miniature Rose hedges and border edgings. They are always 
in bloom and the clusters of tiny flowers last a long lime. Called 
by the National Rose Society Dwarf Polyantha Roses to distin¬ 
guish them from the climbing Polyanthus, we find them often 
fisted as such. They make good pot Roses and force well. Quite 
hardy, they do well in poor soil, and only require light pruning 
and the tliinning out of old wood. 

CONTINUOUS FLOWERING ROSES 

Under this class are made up species that flower several times 
from May to October. It especially comprises varieties intro¬ 
duced from Eastern Asia and a number of hybrids created since 
their introduction. The popularity of the various conliouous- 
flowering groups has quite eclipsed that of the older and summer- 
flowering kinds. «o that in the dictionary of Roses at the end of 
the book will be found varieties that for the most part come 
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under Gas® 2. To a certain extern Gass 1, summer-flowering 
Roses, and Gass 2 , continuous-flowering Roses, overlap, but for 
general purposes these two classes divide up the ranks of the 
Queen of Flowers, and help to set before the grower a classifica¬ 
tion of species which without such divisions would be hard to 
set in order ct group for review, I do not intend to divide up 
the groups more than is necessary, and therefore must crave the 
indulgence of the super-critical if I omit some, or combine small 
groups with others that will admit of the combination. 

HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES 

Before the Hybrid Tea became so popular and the Tea Roses 
multiplied into so many varieties, the Hybrid Perpetual held the 
field and contested all comers. Their origin, which is from many 
sources, many unknown, hardly will interest the reader; yet this 
work would not be complete without more than a reference as to 
their history, 'Hie first varieties were raised by M. Laffay from 
Hybrid Bourbon Roses or Hybrid Chinese and Damask Per- 
pctuals. 

Princess Helene, introduced in 1S37, was the first notable 
variety, *Thcn followed Queen Victoria in 1840. Then a number 
of other varieties were listed in the trade catalogues, but many 
of these bore marked resemblances to one or other of the parent 
groups, and the distinctions were of a minor character. A good 
deal of chance work was undertaken, and the French Rosarians 
who sent out most of the first varieties could not with certainty 
give any parent or groups. Nevertheless, the rich col nuts, won¬ 
derful scent, and sturdy foliage soon brought this new collection 
into favour, and grown in our own country they developed a 
sound constitution and showed their true worth. This resulted 
in our growers working upon more scientific lines, and the results 
were so satisfactory that before many years numerous varieties 
of sterling worth were added to an ever-growing list. 

HYBRID TEAS 

This class lias now almost completely usurped the position 
formerly occupied by the Hybrid Perpetuate and is to-day not 
only the largest doss but also far and away (he mntt popular. 
Countless gardens contain only Hybrid Tea Roses though what 
they lack because of it is not for me to say. 

Originally the cross was between Tea Roses and Hybrid Per¬ 
petual varieties, and the progeny bore a resemblance to both 
sections; but the writer could put his finger on more than one 
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Rose listed as a H.T, that has no right to be classified as such. 
The great characteristics of this group are that they are very 
free flowering snd supply more than one crop of Roses from 
early summer right up to November and even December, They 
art for the most part hardier than the Teas and require less 
protection. AU of them require very liberal treatment as regards 
manuring and general cultivation, and it is wisest to err on the 
side of protection against frost. 

HYBRID POLYAJJTHA ROSES 

This class was evolved in 1924 and was begun by Paulsen. of 
Copenhagen, who ini dated the race by crossing the Dwarf 
Polyantha Orleans Rose with the Hybrid Tea Red Star, From 
amongst the seedlings arising from that cross he selected a couple 
which he named Else Poulsen and Kirsten Poulsen. in 1932, 
after one or two others had been put into commerce, he sent out 
Karen Poulsen. This class has become quite os popular its the 
Hybrid Teas, and is now a great favourite. Many fine kinds 
have been added during recent years such as, for example, 
Donald Prior. Van Nes, Orange Triumph, and Dainty Maid. 

The enormous masses of flowers, so fredv produced through¬ 
out the season, and their rich colours, have made this new class 
indispensable for bedding and massing, and in that respect few 
others can rival them. The display of colour they afford is 
magnificent. There is just the danger of this class becoming too 
close to the Hybrid Tea section if raisers persist sn back-crossing 
between the two types. Roses like Karen Poulsen are typical 
Hybrid Polyantha Roses, but some of the newer sorts, such as 
Anne Poulsen, are very' dose to the Hybrid Tens in character. 

The Hybrid Polyantha Roses require the same treatment as 
that recommended for the Hybrid Teas; 

THE BOURBON ROSE (H, Bcvrfe/jfiefl) 

This group was at one time quite an important section of the 
Rose world, but it has almost passed out of sight. Discovered 
in 1817, it was introduced into this country in 1825, M. Jacques, 
gardener to the Dnke of Orleans, of Neuilly, in 1819, sowed 
seeds of the Rose discovered, and raised .1 new variety which he 
called Ile-Bourbon Rose. From this Rose issued all the varieties 
produced since that time. Rather sensitive to cold and damp, 
tlte blooms often suffer in this country, but the trees do remark- 
ably well, and Souvenir de la MalmRiron, Mrs. Paul, and 
Madame Isaac Pereire, still in commerce, testify to their worth. 
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Not unlike the H P.?. these Roses respond to simitar treatment 
in pruning anti general cultivation; indeed, there is little doubt 
but that many of our H P.s have the Bourbon strain in their 
constitutions. 

THE CHINA ROSE (ft. Jadim) 

Introduced into this cottntiy from China about the year *7% 
they form a group of the truest Perpetuals known. The common 
Pink and Monthly Ruse are the parents of all 'he varieties intre¬ 
duced. 

They require very little pruning and do best upon their own 
roots; although not very strong growers, yet they Lire hardy and 
are constantly In bloom throughout the season. 

In spite rtf tile Lack of attention that ihk Rose usually get*, it 
loves generous treatment and responds to careful cultivation, but, 
above all, it likes a south aspect and a warm corner of the garden. 

THE LA.WRENGEANA OR FAERY ROSE 

This Rose was introduced from China about 18ie>. It is simply 
a China Rose in miniature, and must not be confused with the 
Miniature Provence. It is in constant bloom and makes 3 good 
edging to a Rose bed, ft h largely used as a pot Rose, and very 
pretty it is potted up for house decoration. It is cultivated in the 
same way as all China Roses, and is quite hardy; 

THE TEA ROSE (ft. Jndioi Odertfa) 

Thb group is a much -valued section of the Rose v, or Id. and 
often the origan of the name is called in question. It U known a£ 
the Tea-scented China by reason of its perfume, which resembles 
the odour of tea. The Erst variety was a pink Rose introduced 
from Chsn.i about the year i£iq> and subsequently in 1824 the 
Yellow Tea Rose was sent over to be the progenitor of a fine list 
of varieties of a delicate constitution. They all need protection 
from frost and cold, cutting winds, and in spring very careful 
pruning. I have always found that the Teas do best when 
budded on to standards and half-stamiards T and when pruned 
rather late tn the season. 

Subsequent experience has shown that the Te.i Ruses are not 
nearly 50 tender as they were reputed to hr. Grown on their 
own roots they do well and are akin to the Chinas in hardiness 
Many of the varieties make excellent Roses for forcing under 
glass, and retain thetr colour and perfume to a marked degree. 
A rich loam and liberal treatment is necessary for good blooms. 
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TILE NOISETTE ROSE (R. Mascha 

Named after Mons. P. Noisette, this Rose has its origin in 
America, and was introduced into Prance in the year 1S17 and 
into this country about the year r$io, it is considered to be a 
cross between the Chinese and die Musk Rose, and its principal 
recommendations were its hardy nature, fret growth, and late 
flowering. The blooms were borne in large clusters and were 
sweetly perfumed. 

THE MUSK. ROSE (R. Xlo^hata) 

Pound in Asia, Persia, and Northern .Africa, the Musk Ruse 
is thought to have been introduced into Lbis country about the 
year 1596, and it is mure or less popular, being found growing 
throughout the country. The flowers arc formed in large 
cluster;? late in the summer, and possess a faint musk odour. The 
trees make good hushes, but are not adapted for climbers. Some 
of the hybrid* of this group arc most attractive, such as the 
Moijchata Grandi flora and MoschaU Floribunde; these are 
strong climbers and .1 great acquisition to the garden. 

A generous soil and a sheltered site are necessary, for the Musk 
Rose dislikes an exposed position. 

The Hybrid Musk Roses arc now in favour, and are valuable 
for the formation of hedges and also fnr making fine bold speci¬ 
mens in the manner of flowering shrubs. The fate Rev. Joseph 
Pemberton was notable for the introduction of this fragrant 
class. Such sorts as Moonlight, Danae, Clytemnestni, and 
Penelope, created an interest and were followed by others like 
Cornelia. Sammy, Vanity, Fortuna and others of similar character. 
The Hybrid Musks ought to be pruned hard the first season, and 
afterward* the side shoots that have borne flowers should be 
shortened to three or four eyes. Any old, worn-out growth should 
be cut away. 

THE CLIMBING POT. VANT HA ROSE (R. tfuty/fordl 

This group, the varieties of which arc by no means all hardy, 
halls from Japan and China, and varieties introduced have given 
birth to others of great value. 

Introduced into this country' in 1&04, it soon became popular. 
Easilv grown in dwarf or climbing varieties, it is found in most 
trade catalogues. One variety, Pc La GrifTeraie, 1? used largely 
as a stock on which to bud Tea-scented Roses, and a very excel¬ 
lent foster-parent it makes A new break uas made in this class 
by the issue of Crimson Rambler {'I inner, 1893); this, again, 
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gave birth to a fine seedling, Blush Rambler (B. R. Cant & Sons, 
jgoj). These Rns« are gross feeders and will benefit from a 
frequent mulching. 

THE MACARTNEY ROSE (ft. BtatUtOa\ 

Introduced from China fey Lord Macartney in t 795 i ^' s 
Rose is little known by amateurs. It does best on a south wall, 
flowering in summer and autumn. The habit b vigorous, but 
the Rose ts not very hardy. Moderate pruning and good soil are 
necessary, A shy seed-bearer, thb Rose has not given us many 
varieties, bur it is well worth tile hybridist's attention, for it ho (its 
out great possibilities. 

Since this was written the hybridist ha* given us the lovely 
Hybrid Brecteata Rose Mermaid, with its exquisite large, single 
sulphur-yellow flowers. It is now a great favourite, 

THE BERUERRY.LEA.FED ROSE (fl- Berbtr\f«iia) 

A native of Persia, introduced in 1790- It b seldom met with 
in thb country, and does not do well, being rather of a delicate 
nature. It is of greater interest to the botanist than the rosarian. 

There b a hybrid between this species and R. CtinopkySl I 
named /?. Hard# which is more robust. It has sulphur-yell'«v 
flowers, with a red-brown blotch at the base of each petal and 
is venr pretty. It has proved to be quite hardy in Scotland. 

THE MtCROFHYLLA OR SMALL-LEAFED ROSE iR. Mitrnph^tin) 

Found in the Himalaya Mountains and also in China, this Rose 
was introduced into this country in 18 28. It is rather delicate, 
and likes a warn, light soil, and grows best under a south wall. 

Very little pruning is necessary, but it likes generous treatment 
and benefits from having its tiny foliage sprayed in the dry 
months. 

THE JAPANESE ROSE IR. 

These Roses are gaining in popularity every day, and rightly 
so, for flower, foliage, and seed pods are most attractive. The 
best-known varieties are die red and the white. They make 
good bushes, and can be used in the Rose garden to form a 
hedge, or they can be planted in groups. Very' hardy, they require 
little attention either by way of pruning or feeding, but like all 
Roses, they respond to good treatment and attention. 1 have 
seen these Roses planted in open glades in woods with other 
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berried shrubs, lot their fruit in autumn is much loved by 
pheasants, and it helps to keep the birds from straying. 

There are now many fine Hybrid Rugom, notably Conrad 
F. Meyer, Bose a Parfum Dc ITIay—one of the sweetest of 
the deep crimson Roses — and Blanc Double de Coubert 

Undcr Autumn Roses come also the Perpetual Scotch and 
the Perpetual Moss, each requiring the same treatment ns the 
summer-flowering groups already described, These two groups 
arc great additions to the Rose world, and growers should pay 
more attention to them, for they are honestly worth it. There 
are other groups and botanical varieties of interest, such as the 
Bramble-leafed Prairie Rose (R. Setigera), which comes from 
India; but the grower will hardly care to go farther, and if he 
docs, I doubt if he will find a garden large enough for tliem all, 
unless he is prepared to realize my great dream of a National 
Rose Garden. 


CHOOSING ROSE COLLECTIONS 

T here ar? no two growers in the Rose world to-day who 
would agree on any selected list of varieties. We all have 
our fancies, our likes and our dislikes—that is, if anyone can he 
found who dislikes a Rose. I have often heard an enthusiast 
speak disparagingly of a variety, so much so that unless you 
realized the remarks were the result of selection you would begin 
to think he had a dual personality, the one loving a Rose and the 
other hating it. Comparisons are odious at all times, and never 
more so than in the show tent when playing second fiddle to an 
inferior bo* of blooms. Personally, I love all Roses so much 
that I find it hard to make selections, not that 1 am afraid of my 
selections being outclassed, but because 1 cannot keep my lists 
within bounds. Ask me my favourite Rase and I will say, “La 
France", but l could not honestly select La France in a sis that 
had to compete for a challenge cup. It would he like putting 
up a featherweight champion to fight a heavy weight. Rut as 
yout class grows, and from six you go to eighteen or twenty-four 
blooms, then La France finds an honoured place or would until 
recently. 

What the grower really wants to have is a list or lists of varieties 
of Roses suitable for certain conditions and arranged in order of 
merit. It cannot be done; I am sorry, good reader, but even 
knowing the possibilities of a Rose, "l should not know your 
garden, and one variety might do badly where another would do 
well. 

1 will, however, give you lists of some of the best varieties 
compiled from personal experience and accepted trade opinions 
as to their worth for the varied uses required. 

If my selections omit Roses of note and Include varieties less 
known. It is because 1 liavc given my readers names of Roses I 
know to be good and on which they can rely. With the confi¬ 
dence of an old exhibitor and a judge at many of our shows, I 
fed that, armed with perfect blooms of the varieties I have 
selected, 1 would meet all comers and never fear them being out¬ 
classed by even the latest novelties for many years. Fashions 
may change and tastes may alter, but good Roses die hard; and 
i venture to predict that most of those selected will contest their 
position in the Rose world for the best part of a century'. If 
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others take their place through honest worth, happy the grower 
and happy the garden that aces the improvement. 


roses for walls 

There are two kinds of walls to consider: (i) the walls of the 
dwelling-house; (a) the walls of the garden. For the walls of 
tin: house should be chosen Roses of free climbing habit, but not 
of the rambling class. You might, if you wished, have ramblers 
on die ordinary garden wall, but yon wilt have a great deal of 
trouble in training and keeping them tidy and they will never 
seem quite in keeping somehow. Wherever possible t consider 
I Lai all wall space should be devoted to Hoses of the exhibition 
class, and ramblers and rampant climbers should he left to covt-r 
arches and fences. However, since some walls arc hard to clothe, 
such as a north or east wall, I have included in the lists die Roses 
that do best, irrespective of their class. 


and East IValls, etc. 


Climbers far North 

Lady Waled ow (salmon), 

Bennett's Seedling (cream). 

Dundee Rambler (white and 
pink). 

Gloire de Dijon (salmon). 

Zephyr Inc Drouhirt (rose). 

Cl. Caroline Tcstout (pink). 

Cun rad Ferdinand Meyer 
(pink). 

CL Grass an Teplitz 
(crimson). 

Madame Alfred Carriirc 
(white). 

William Allen Richardson 
(apricot-yellow}. 


Paul's Scarlet Climber (vivid 
scarlet), 

Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
(golden yd low}. 

Silver Moon (creamy white). 

Dr, W. Van Fleet (soft pink). 

Madame Gregolre Stacchdin 
(carmine and pink) 

Clg, Paul Lede (rose shaded 
yellow), 

Clg. Madame Abd Chatcnay 
(salmon and carmine rose). 


Ramblers far North and Fast Wells, etc. 

Alberie Barbie r (cream). Thelma (coral pink). 

Tausendschon (pink). Crimson Conquest (crimson). 

Felicite-et-Pcrpctuc (cream). Blush Rambler (soft blush). 


Climbers for South and Weft ITu/fr. etc. 

Mister Stella Gray (yellow). Lady Watcrlow (salmon blush), 
Cl. Chateau de Clos Vougeot Clg. Cramoisie Su peri cure 
(crimson). (deep crimson). 
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C|. Irish Fircfkme (orange and 
crimson). 

\lifredial Niel (orange-yellow). 

Fortune’s Yd low (orange). 

Sinica Anemone (silver-pink). 

Madame Isaac Percirc (pink), 

Allen Chandler (scarlet). 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber (scarlet). 

Cl. ELoile Je Hollands (dark 
red). 

CL Shot Silk (cherry), 

Madame Gregoire Staechclin 
(pearl pink). 

Cl. Frau Karl Dr uschki (white). 

Cl. Madame Edouard Herriot 
(coral-red). 

Souvenir de Claudius Denny el 
(crimson). 

Mermaid (sulphur). 

CL Golden Emblem (yd low). 

CL Madame Butterfly (salmon). 


Clg Souvenir de la Malmaison 
(soft pink). 

Ha mere (T.) (bright pink). 
Paul’s Lemon Pillar (sulphur- 
ydlow). 

Grass an Teplitn (crimson). 
Chaplin's Pink Climber (pink). 
William Allen Richardson 
(apricot yellow). 

Clg. Lady Hillingdon (apricot 
yellow), 

Clg. Lady Sylvia (rose pink). 
Mary Wallace (rose pink). 
Tlielma (coral pink). 

Clg. La France (silvery pink). 
Bourbon Queen (deep rose). 
Gloire de Rosoimnes (China) 
(bright crimson). 

Mrs. Paul (Bourbon) (deep 

blush). 


(Varieties listed for North and East walls will also thrive on 
South and West walls, etc.) 


Rambleri for South and West Walls, etc. 

Lady Godiva (blush). 
Mary Watlace (pink and 
salmon). 


Alberti he (coppery pink). 
American Pillar (pink, white 

eye). 

New’ Dawn (pale pink). 

Emily Gray (yellow). 

The Garland (fawn), 

Excd&a (crimson). 

Dr. W. Van Fleet (pink). 
Hiawatha (crimson, white 
eye). 

Phyllis Bide (gold and pink). 
Dorothy Perkins (pink). 

Blush Rambler (blush pink), 
Chaplin's Pink Climber. 
Easlea’a Golden Rambler 


Sanders’ White. 

Tea Rambler (salmon). 
Minnehaha (deep pink), 

]tontine Gervaise (yellow and 
salmon), 

Snowflake (white). 

Mtiry Hicks (scarlet). 

Francois Juranville (salmon 
pink). 

Blush Rambler (blush). 

Paul Transon (saffron yellow). 
Gerhe Rose (silvery rose). 


(yellow and crimson), 

(Varieties listed for North and East positions will also thrive on 
South and West walls, etc,} 
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CUMBERS FOW PILLARS 

Pillar Ro^ are Roses grow n up tall rustic poles. They are 
frequently planted in Ro^o beds and occasionally in borders and 
also beds which are formal!) bedded out for summer. 

It is not generally realised that there are two distinct sections 
of climber* the one very vigorous, the other less free in its 
growtln ““Vhc former cover a wall or fence as quickly as a rambler 
would and therefore would prove something of an tmbaita^ment 
when trained to a pillar. I’or pillar* lhca T we choose the less 
vigorous group. 

The following is a good selection front the latter: 

Shady Fosilions Souvenir de Claudius Deuoyel 

CL Paul L£t!fi (yellow and (crimson red). 


carmine). 

CL La France (silvery pink). 

Chaplin's Pink Climber 
(pink). 

Qg. Golden Emblem 
(yellow), 

Allen Chandler (scarlet). 

Madame Alfred Carrike 
(white), 

Clg. Souvenir de la MaL 
rnaison (blush), 

Gruss an Teplitz (crimson). 

Sunny Positions* 

Cl. Madame Butterfly 
(salmon). 


Clg. Cramoisie Supericure 
(China) (deep red). 

Zephyrs ne Drotichin (silvery 
pink), 

Madame Gregoire Staechdin 
(pink and carmine). 

Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
(yellow). 

Clg. Madame Edouard Herriot 
(terra cotta)* 

Lady Watedaw (salmon 
blush). 

Florence Harwell Vcitch 
(scarlet). 

Lemon Pillar (sulphur). 


RAMBLERS FOR PILLARS 

Though climbers are generally planted as pillar Roses, a small 
selection of Rambler Ru^ arc equally suitable for the purpose, 
not being so vigorous thst they overrun their allotted space and 
making up for their weaker growth by flowering right from the 
bottom to the top. 

The following are good pillar Ramblers: 

Mary Wallace (pink). Mermaid (ydlow), 

Mary Ilicts (deep scarlet). Crimson Conquest (crimson). 


Dr, W. Van fHeet (pink). 
Franqois JuranvUle (coppery 
salmon pink), 


Phyllis ihde (gold and 
carmine). 

Thdma (coral pink). 
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HOStS FOR PERGOLAS, ARCllES, ETC. 

The Rosea that are useful for pergolas are equally useful for 
arches. The usual method is to clothe arches and pergolas with 
Ramblers alone, but l confess to a preference for a combination 
of Climbers and Ramblers. With pergolas especially, the effect 
is very charming when a Climber is trained up, say, alternate 
uprights or every third upright, Ramblers being planned against 
the remaining uprights. With arches you may like the effect, as 
1 do, of a good Climber on one side and a Rambler on the other. 

Where at is decided to use Climbers a selection can be made 
from the pillar Roses already named. Of Ramblers I give 
preference, for arches and pergolas, to the following: 


EasEca’s Golden Rambler. 
Hiawatha (crimson, white 
eye). 

Dorothy Perkins (pink). 
Altwnc Bar bier (creamy 
white). 

American Pillar (pink, white 

eye): , 

Albertine (coppery pink), 
Chaplin's Pink Climber. 


Thelma (pale pink). 
Sanders’ White. 

ExceUa (red). 

Crimson Conquest. 

Mary Wallace (pink and 
salmon), 

.Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 
(yellow). 

New D»ivn (pale pink). 


ROSES FOR WEEPING STANDARDS 


Most of the Wichuratona Ramblers make fine weeping stan¬ 
dards. Budded on to a seven-, eight- or nine-foot briar, they trail 
right down to the ground a mass of bloom. 

In giving tile following varieties, I would point out that 
although each variety will do well as a weeping standard, yet so 
will others of a like character: 


Excrisa (red). 

Emily Gray (yellow). 
Chaplin’s Pink. 

Lady Godiva (pale pink). 
Albcrtine (salmon and 
copper). 

American Pillar (pink, while 
eye). 


Dorothy Perkins (pink). 
Minnehaha (deep pink). 
Hiawatha (crimson). 
Sanders’ White (white), 
Aibertc Bar bier (creamy 
white), 


ROSES FOR STANDARDS 


The Rose garden would not be perfect without its standard 
or half-standard Rose trees; it would lose half its beauty did we 
take away those slender stems that support such a wealth of 
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bloom above the dwarf trees, "1*0 be able to look into the 
growing Rose without stooping down, to smell it and touch it, is 
indeed a pleasure. Many Roses, too, hang their heads, and it 
takes a standard tree to set off their charms. 

The following varieties have particular merit as standards: 


McGredy’s Ivory. 

Mrs. A. R. Barrac lough 
(pink). 

Margaret Dickson HamiII 
(straw). 

Barbara Richards (maiae). 

Duchess of Athol I (coppery 
pink), 

Ophelia (salmon). 

Southport (scarlet). 

Hugh Dickson (crimson). 

Frau Karl Druschki (white). 

Betty Uprichard (coppery 
pink). 

Golden Emblem. 

Madame Butterfly (salmon). 

Mrs. Sam McGredy (orange). 

Edith Nellie Perkins (cerise). 

Golden Dawn (yellow). 


Picture (pink). 

Sir Henry Segrave (primrose). 

Mrs. G, A. Van Rossem 
(orange). 

Mrs. Henry Bowles (pink). 

Etoile tie Hollands (dark red). 

Crimson Glory (velvety 
crimson). 

McGredy's Yellow (yellow), 

Caroline Testout (pink). 

The Doctor (silvery rose). 

Shot Silk (orange-rose and 
yellow). 

Lady Sylvia (flesh pink). 

President Hoover (orange 
and gold). 

Madnme Edouard Herriot 
(terra cotta). 

Emma Wright (orange). 


roses to crow in shrubberies 
Many Roses are now regarded as being ideal for growing in 
the form of flowering shrubs, and as such they are splendid 
ornaments in gardens where the necessary space can be found 
for them. They must have ample room for development. Any 
of the sLrong-growmg Hybrid Teas such as Betty Uprichard, 
Caroline Testout, Elizabeth of York, .Mrs. Sam McGredy, and 
Mrs. VVcmvss Quin, will make stately bushes if allowed to grow. 
The single Hybrid Tea Roses Isabel, Dainty Maid, and Irish 
Elegance, for example, are also splendid. The Hybrid Polyanthas 
such as Else Poulsen, Kirsten Poutscn Improved, Karen Poul- 
sen and Salmon Spray, are ideal for such work and form large 
spectacular bushes smothered with flowers, Then we have a 
big selection amongst the species —Roto ilfoyrra for example. 
The old Moss Roses always do best when cultivated as big 
bushes with as little pruning as possible, and the Alba Rose, of 
which Alba plena, Maiden’s Blush, and the sweet old Celestial 
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Rose arc examples, make charming slirtibg The old Cabbage 
Rose 13 also fine in shrub form. The following ig a good selec¬ 


tion : 

Hugh Dickson (crimson), 

Caroline Testout (pink). 

Beit y Uprichard (orange 
pink). 

Elizabeth of York (cerise 
and orange). 

Mrs. Wemyss Quin (yellow). 

Isobel (single carmine pink). 

Mrs. Sam McGttdy (coppery 
orange). 

Souvenir de la Mainmlson 
(blush), 

k Pirfnm de I'Hay 
(deep crimson). 


Cornelia (Musk) (strawberry 
flushed yellow). 

Vanity' (Musk) (rose pink). 
Sammy (Musk) (carmine). 
Mermaid (soft yellow), 
Felknberg (China) (crimson). 
Rosa Moyesii (ruby crimson). 

And of specks; 
Hermosa (China) (crimson)* 
Rosa Hugonis (yellow). 

Rosa Anders&im (pink), 

Rosa Witlmotiim (rose purple 
will* charming foliage). 
Rosa macrantha (white and 
rose). 


HOSUS TO TRAIN UP 3IIRUIJ5 

A very delightful picture results when Rambler Roues are 
allowed to thread themselves through shrubs such as holly and 
laurel. These are good varieties for the purpose: 

Rosa ftiQSchiita fl&fihunda Rosa Mactophylla (rosy red). 

(white), American Pillar (crimson 

Rosa mosohaia kimtilayim and white). 

(white tinged pink)/ Silver Mora (creamy white). 

Rosa Russrllwna (pale blush). 


SELECTED POLYANTHA ROSES 

The Polymtha Rose* arc now divided into two distinct classes 
Dwarf Polyanthus and Hybrid Poly ant has. The dwarf sorts! 
with their cluster of small'flowers which are borne in great pro¬ 
fusion, are ideal for bedding, especially so where Hoses of dwarf 
character are required. The Hybrid Polynnthas arc much taller 
in growth—in fact, stidt kind* a* FIs/ Poulsen and Kirsten 
Foulsen can be grown up to six feet in height if required— and 
have larger flowers in huge bouquets. They have become verv 
popular a* they make splendid bushes smothered in blossom all 
through the seasoiL They rival the best of the Hybrid Teas for 
bedding and massing. The following sorts are considered to be 
the best for the average garden. 
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Small-finxtrrzd 
Paul Crampd (deep orange 
red). 

Cameo [flesh pink). 

Golden Salmon Superior 
(coral salmon). 

Little Dorrit (coral salmon). 
Ellen Paulsen (cherry rose). 
Gloria Munch (rich orange). 
Coral Cluster (coral pink), 
Edith Cavell (crimscsny 
Ideal (dark scarlet). 
Eblouissant {dark crimson). 
Josephine Whcatcroft 
(yellow). 


ROSES FOR FRAGRANCE 

Crimson Glory (velvety 
crimson), 

Etude it Hnllunde (dark 
red). 

Dame Edith Ellen (pink). 

The Doctor (silvery rose). 

General McArthur (scarlet 

crimson), 

Barbara Richards (make and 
rose). 

Madame Butterfly (pint and 
apricot). 


Large-flopertd 
Karen Poulsen f vivid scarlet), 
Donald Prior (crimson 
scarlet). 

Dainty Maid (carmine and 
white). 

Orange Triumph (orange 
scarlet). 

Else Pouben (rose pink). 
Anne Poulsen (crimson). 
Betty Prior (pale pink). 

Van Nes {cochineal carmine), 
Salmon Spray (salmon pink). 
Poulsen : 5 Yellow (yellow). 
Golden Polyant ho (deep 
yellow) 

Dusky Maiden (dark red). 
Pool sen's Pink (pink), 

Portadown Fragrance (orange, 
pint and scarlet'}. 

L.ady Forteviot (golden 
yellow and apricot). 

Rose a Parfum de ITIay 
(crimson). 

Shot Silk (orange tost and 
yellow). 

President Hoover (orange 
and gold). 


ROSES FOR PEGGING DOWN 

‘Ilicrc are a few Roses that wilt bloom more profusely if their 
branches arc bent back and pegged down. The effect is 3 very 
pretty one, and often, where there is a blank space in a border, 
this method has helped to filJ it for the season. The most suit¬ 
able Ro&es for this purpose arc Ro?: ■ with habit of growth 
similar to: 

Gruss an Teplitz 

Frau Karl DnischlvE. 

George Dickson. 


Zephyrinc Drought 
Madame Jutt - Gnrvereauv. 
Hugh Dickson. 
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ROSES FOR COVERING BASKS 

Most of the Wichuraianas do well for covering banks and old 
tree stumps, and these being very hardy can he planted any¬ 
where. A good selection of Roses for this purpose is the 
following : 


Alberic Barbler, 

Dorothy Perkins. 
Sanders’ White Rambler 
(white). 

Excels* (crimson). 
Minnehaha (deep pink), 


Chaplin’s Pink Climber 
(soft pink). 

The New Dawn (flesh). 
Francois Juranville (coppery 
salmon pink). 


ROSES FOR BUTTON HOLES 


For buttonhole purposes you need a Rose having a tapering 
bud, which will remain fresh for the longest possible period. 
The following possess these attributes: 


Lady Rime (salmon). 
Clarice Goodacre (cream). 
Marda Stanhope (white), 
I.jidy Sylvia (flesh pink), 
Etodc de Hollands (dark 
crimson). 


Mrs, Sam McGrcdy (orange 
and red). 

Golden Dawn (yellow). 
Picture (rose pink). 

Emma Wright (orange), 
Southport (vivid scarlet). 


GOOD SINGLE ROSES 

The single Roses arc a truly lovely class, vivid in their colour¬ 
ing, very free in flowering. Mostly varieties with a good deal 
of Hybrid Tea blood in them, they possess but five to fifteen 
petals only. This means that they open with a distinct eye, 
revealing a central boss of lovely golden stamens. There is 
not a touch of starchiness about them; sheer elegance is their 
principal charm. 

One warning may be given about the singles: they do not 
show at their best when mixed with the doubles. 

Here are a few of the most dependable varieties; 

Isabel (pink Rushed orange) Bill Boy (yellow). 

Irish Elegance (bronze and Irish Fireflamc (orange and 
apricot), crimson). 

Daxla (orange), Innocence (white). 

Dainty Bess (pink). Vesuvius (velvety crimson). 
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GOOD ROSES FOft BEDDING 

It is indeed s thankless task to attempt to recommend Hose 
varieties for Rose beds. Turn to any modern catalogue, pick 
varieties from it al random and, provided you have blended your 
colours properly when planting, you will still have a delightful 
show. Tile truth is that every modern bush Rose has something 
to commend it, 

What can be said of the following list is that it includes only 


varieties of exceptional beauty. 

Orange and Capper 

Emma Wright (dear orange), 

Mrs. G. A. Van Rossem 
(shaded orange). 

Sir Henry Segrave (yellow, 
deeper base). 

Betty Uprichard (carmine, 
coppery sheen, suffusion of 
orange), 

Mrs. Sam McGredv (coppery 
orange). 

Duchess of Athol l (coppery- 
orange and rose), 

Katherine Pcchtold (old gold 
slid copper). 

IFAife 

Mrs. Herbert Stevens (a Tea), 

Marcia Stanhope (hardy 
constitution). 

Madame Jules Bouchc 
(creamy white), 

Margaret" Ann Baxter (snow 
white). 

Yellow 

Mabel Morse (deep yellow). 

Margaret Dickson Hamill 
(carmine on back of petals). 

Golden Dawn (sunflower 
yellow). 


Golden Gleam {brilliant 
colour). 

Florence L. Izzard (richly 
scented). 

Mm. VWmyss Quin (nice 
form), 

Phyllis Gold (magnificent 
introduction), 

McGredy’s Yellow (bright 
yellow). 

Christine (golden yellow). 

Golden Emblem (golden 
yellow'). 

Sir Henry Segrave (primrose 
yellow). 

Crimson 

Etoile de Hollands (rich red), 

J, C, Thornton (ruby scarlet), 

Crimson Glory (velvety 
crimson). 

\V. E. Chaplin (deep crimson). 

Miss C. E. van Rossem (dark 
red). 

Scarlet 

McGredy** Scarlet (glows 
like fire). 

Southport (largest scarlet 
Rose). 

Anna Neagle (bright red), 

Gerald Hardy (scarlet red). 
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Pink 

Dame Edith Helen (fine 
perfume’)- 

Caroline Testottt (old, still 
gnod). 

The Doctor (silvery rose), 

Mrs* Henry Bowles (rich 

rose). 

I>al (salmon pink). 

McGredv’s Pink (rose pink). 

Home Sweet Horne (pink). 

Picture (rose pink). 

Madame Butterfly (pink and 
apricot). 


Art Shades 

McGredy’s Peach (yellow and 
salmon). 

Lady Sylvia (pink and apri¬ 
cot). 

Lady Fortcviol (yellow and 
apricot). 

Talisman (scarlet and gold). 

The Princess Elisabeth 
(orange yellow splashed 
cerise). 

President Hoover (cerise and 
coppery red). 

Mrs, G. A. van Rossem 
(yellow, orange and red). 

Madame J. Pertaud (orange 
and pink). 

Autumn (apricot, gold and 
red). 


roses (■’on EXHIBIT*^ 

In matins; a selection of the best Roses for exhibiting, t feel 
that 1 shall not be able to please, for there are so many varieties, 
bolls old and new, to select from, and it is doubtful if any two 
exhibitors would Lhmk alike. However, I present my selection 
for the grower with even' confidence, feeling thru although m my 
Roses may be found of equal merit, yet few can he chosen that 
will in any wsy prove of greater worth. 


For a Collection of Twelve. 
Barbara Richards (maize). 
Datnt Edith Helen (pink). 
Ear! Haig (crimson). 

George Dickson (crimson). 
Golden Dawn (yellow). 
McGredy's Lory (cream). 
Mrs. A. R. Barrac lough (pink 
and yellow). 

For a Collection of Ttorniy-four . 
Barbara Richards (maize), 
Earl Haig (crimson). 

George Dickson {crimson). 


Mrs, Clias. I^mplough 
(lemon). 

Mrs. Henry liowlcs (pink 
flushed salmon). 

Mrs* Sam McGredy (coppery 
orange). 

President Charles Haiti 
(yellow). 

W. E. Chaplin (crimson). 

Golden Dawn (yellow). 

Juiien Palin (primrose). 

Lai (salmon-pink). 


CHOOSING ROSE 

McGredy’s Ivory (cream), 

McGredy’s Yellow (butter* 
cup). 

Mrs. A. R. Barredough (pink 
and yellow). 

Mrs. Chas. Lamplough 
(lemon). 

Mrs. Henry- Bowles (pink 
flushed salmon). 

Mrs. Sam McGredy (coppery 
orange), 

Phyllis Gold (yellow). 

Prudent Charles Hain 
(yellow). 

W, E. Chaplin (crimson). 
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The Doctor (silvery- rose). 

Crimson Glory- (deep 
crimson). 

Margaret Anno Baxter 
(white), 

Rex Anderson (cream and 
gold). 

William Moore (deep pink). 

Glory- of Rome (crimson 
scarlet), 

Percy Izzard (cream shaded 
yellow). 

Direcietir Guerin (cream and 
orange). 

Dr. Chandler (scarlet). 


ROSES FOR SUBURBAN GARDENS 

Scnnc of the most beautiful Roses I have ever seen have been 
grown in suburban gardens, and it is absurd to decree that Roses 
cannot be grown in the environment of large cities,. Of course 
certain varieties, being of a more hardy constitution, will do 
better than others, and in making a selection I would choose 
those that are most free from attacks nf Mildew. 

I give a list of varieties for the small grower who has little 
lime to spare for gardening, and these Havc been well tried 
proved, and under trying conditions have done well, hut the list 
can be enlarged, and' in doing so the grower should take great 
care that only free flowering and vigorous kinds be selected, 

Drcor/ Rose Trees 
Caroline Testout 
Betty Uprichard. 

Duchess of Atholl. 

Mme. Edouard Hcrriot. 

Gross an Tcplitz 
Edith Nellie Perkins- 
Etoile de Ho!bride. 

Hugh Dickson. 

Dame Edith Helen. 

Golden Dawn. 

Lady Sylvia. 

Mrs. Wemvss Quin. 

Polly. 


Talisman. 

Mrs. Sam McGrcdy. 

Mrs. Henry Bowles. 

Violinist a Costa (scarlet and 
gold). 

Comtessc Vandal (copper and 
pink), 

Margaret Anne Baxter 
(white). 

Crimson Glory (velvety 
crimson). 

Southport (scarlet). 

Lai (salmon pink). 
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Standards 

Mrs. Henry Bowles. 

Caroline Tcstout [rich pink). 

Crimson Glory (crimson). 

Mrs, Van Rossem (orange 
apricot). 

Pillars 

Allen Chandler. 

Chaplin’s Pink Climber 
(pink). 

Paul’s Lemon Pillar (soft 
lemon). 


Ramblers 

American Pillar. 

Crimson Conquest. 

Paul’s Scarlet Climber. 
Alberto Darbier. 

Excels*. 

The New Dawn. 
Minnehaha (deep pink). 
Mermaid (sulphur yellow). 
Sanders' White (white). 


HOSES FOR CULTURE UNDER CLASS 

I have dealt with the growing of Roses under glass in another 
chapter, so that beyond giving a list of varieties suitable for pot 
culture, and also a" list of climbing varieties that do well under 
glass, [ need add little upon the subject here. 


Bush Rases far Growing in Pots, 
Lady Hillingdon (apricot), 
Ophelia (salmon). 

Rosekmdia (cream and 
apricot). 

Lady Sylvia (pink). 

Barbara Richards (maize). 
Madame Butterfly (pink and 
apricot). 


Mrs, Herbert Stevens (white 
and fawn), 

Katherine Pechtold (old gold 
Rushed rose). 

Crimson Glory (deep 
crimson). 

Picture (rose pink). 


Climbing Roses for Greenhouse Borders. 


Marketi at Nicl (butter 
yellow). 

Cl. Niphetor (white). 

Cl. Lady Sylvia (salmon and 
gold). 

Poly ant ha Roses for Pot Culture. 

Gloria Mundi (orange-red) 
Coral Cluster (coral pink) 
Ideal (dark crimson). 

Perle D’Or (nankeen yellow). 


CL Etoile de HoIJnnde (deep 
crimson). 

Cl. Dame Edith Helen (pink). 
Cl. Liberty (velvety crimson). 


Golden Salmon Superior 
(salmon and orange). 
Kersbergen (dark scarlet). 
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LIST OF FRAGRANT ROSFfi 

The following varieties have all been carefully selected for 
their sweet perfume. They are all suitable for cultivation in the 
ordinary way in gardens, and are ail good for cutting. 


Crimson Cilery (deep velvety 
crimson). 

Etoile de Hollande (bright 
dark red). 

Dame Edith Helen (pure 
glowing pink). 

General McArthur (bright 
scarlet crimson). 

Barbara Richards (maise 
yellow, flushed rose). 

Madame Butterfly (pink, 
shaded apricot). 


Lady Sylvia {flesh pink, 
yellow base). 

Shot Silk (orange rose, 
shaded yellow). 

Dr. Chandler (scarlet). 

Pojiadown Fragrance {orange, 
salmon pink and scarlet). 

Golden Dawn (pale lemon 
yellow). 

Lady Forte viot (golden yellow, 
shaded apricot). 




ORDERING THE ROSES 


N early a!j the Rose nurserymen send out their Rose cata¬ 
logues and price lists during September and je is advisable 
for those who require new trees to mate up and send off their 
order for them a* soon after as possible. Early ordering means 
that one can be sure that all the varieties required wit! be in 
stock and will be dispatched in due course. When ordering is 
postponed there is always the chance that one s nurseryman mav 
hxyc sold out of some much-wanted Rose. 

When the order should actually be dispatched, however, 
depends, of course, upon when planting can be done, ft would 
Ire foolish to order trees in October, say. if the ground for them 
could not be got ready until February, 11 *c Rose-planting 
season extends from October to mid-March (though December 
and January are naturally awkward months with always the 
chance that the ground will be snow-covered or frost-bound) 
nnd the correct procedure is to place an order for Rose trees 
about a month before they will he required p the nurseryman 
being asked t« deliver on a stipulated day or—if in mid-winter— 
as soon after that day as the weather permits him to lift the trees 
from his nursery. 

In compiling the list of your requirements your first step, if 
you arc a beginner, might be to go through some current cata¬ 
logue and Jot down the varieties whose colours appeal to you 
most. But if you have nothing more substantial than a butch of 
names to guide you, you are almost certain to make mistakes 
For some reason or other une is liable to favour the most attrac¬ 
tive names, but these are not always die moat attractive Roses f 
The fact is, successful Rose-buying h an an which is founded 
on some technical knowledge. It is to give you that knowledge 
that there has been inserted in this book a complete dictionary 
of all modem Roses, with descriptions which nni only give ibrir 
colour but ako their class and characteristics. With the aid of 
the dictionary a satisfactory list of Roses to suit any puqiose and 
situation can be drawn up. 

Buyirtg Rush Roses — Let us assume that } r ou desire \o pur¬ 
chase hush Roses. There are five dasses—T> ees, Hvbrid Teas, 
Hybrid Perpetual®, Hybrid Pdyawthas, and Hybrid Mmb. If 
your garden is at all exposed avoid the Tern They are, however; 
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seldom offered to-day, jjiJ it is a pi tv fur they are lovely 
Roses. They gained a reputation thin is quite wrong, and when 
they ore properly grown they are quite hardy. Error* of cultiva¬ 
tion in the past, such as budding on incompatible stocks, are the 
cause of the neglect of the Tea Rosea, The Hybrid Perpetuate 
arc slowly going out of cultivation as they do not flower long 
enough for modem tastes* The Hybrid Polyanthus are a 
magnificent class and give a grand display of bloom over a long 
period. The beginner should make his choice from the Hybrid 
Teas and Hybrid Folyonthas. The Hybrid Musks are splendid 
for hedges as they make large bushes. 

Th* Question of Stocks. —Ascertain, if possible, what stock 
the Roses are budded on. If they are on Briar or Lasa, they are 
on the best stocks going. They maintain health, vigour, and 
Jong life in the variety. The Manetti stock is not so good. Roses 
on this clock flourish well for a year or two, but after that they 
are liable to collapse. 

Sometimes it is mentioned in $ catalogue that the Roses itr^ 
frequently transplanted stock. In ibis case you can be sum that 
the bushes will take hold readily after planting. Frequent trans¬ 
planting encourages the free formation of small fibrous roots, 
the very 1 life-blood of a Rose, A nurseryman who has worked on 
the progressive lines will gladly lift a sample hmh and show you 
ihe root system. If this consists of three or four strong roots 
and a mass of fibres, there is a splendid Rose, 

Avoid the bushes that make very weak and much-divided 
growth* These have not taken to the stock well, and will never 
be good Roses. 

If you arc able to visit a vuincry md inspect before buying, 
choose Roses that have four or five fairly vigorous branches of 
equal length and strength and have, too, a strong fibrous rout 
system. 

Avoid the Commercial stuff-—not merely on grounds of 
patriotism but because you invariably run die risk of finding 
yourself with inferior plants and with plants wltich arc not die 
varieties named on their labels. 

It does not matter so much from which part of our nwn 
country the Rose-, come. Those front up north ought to be 
hardier, and possibly are. But those from the scut hem half of 
England are likely to be more vigorous and have better ripened 
wood. And ripe wood leads to hardiness. Irish Roses arc quite 
reliable. 

Climbtvs ami Ramblers .—Perhaps you desire to cover some 
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arch, pergola, or wall If so^ choose from the Wichunisina 1 
Folyantha, or Climbing sections. For all practical purposes the 
two first-named can be regarded as one. They are the Roses of 
the Exceba and Dorothy Perkins class, popularly known as 
Ramblers. Their flowers are always borne in dusters. 

Climbing Roses are really a climbing edition of the hush Roses, 
"Rieir flower* are similar in form and, though bigger than the 
ramblers, never occur in clusters. Neither is their growth so 
vigorous. If you want to clothe something quickly anti thoroughly, 
Ramblers should be your choice. 

Wichuraiana Roses* that is die Dorothy Perkins type, should 
never be grown on a wall; always select Climbing Hybrid Tea 
and similar sons for such work. The appropriate lists contain 
the beat kinds fur walls and pergolas. 

7 'he Tteo Types of Standards , — Perhaps you require some 
Standards. Of these there are two types—weeping and upright, 
and though these terms practical I y explain themselves, you want 
to be quite safe. Weeping Standards are really Ramblers whose 
growths droop on all sides from jj|- to 6-ft. tall stems, whereas die 
flower* of upright Standards are like those of bush Roses. On 
looking at the names of varieties, you see that the same run 
through Ramblers and Weepers, and upright Standards and bush 
Roses respectively. 

To be effective, Weeping Standards must have stems not less 
than ft. high. If the stems are lower the growths simply trail 
along the ground and all their beamy is lost. It is atily Roses of 
trailing growth such as Excels* that are suitable for Weeping 
Standards. Sorts such as Paul's Scarlet Climber, which make 
upright growth f are quite useless for such work. 

This affords an explanation of the statement that the nursery* 
man has budded his upright Standard* on Rugc^a or Briar stocks. 
You see, these Roses do not grow on their own roots. By a 
special process, growth buds from them are united with the roots 
and stem of a strong Rose—Rugosa or Briar, If you are assured 
that this partnership exists, you can buy with confidence. No 
such claim will be made on behalf of Ramblers and Weeping 
Standards. Unlike die other mentioned, they grow successfully 
oil their own roots. Try to procure your Standard Ruses m Briar 
stems. Hugos* is now very troublesome with disease. 

Weeping Roses, trained to umbrella-like frames^ arc partieu- 
larly suited to isolated positions on die lawn, at the centre of 
small beds; or along walk-sides they are delightful, 

The upright Standards are ideal for the same purposes. They 
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can also be used with great effect as dot plants in beds of Hybrid 
Teas. Varieties in this section are taken from the Hybrid Teas. 

The Pt)lytint has .—Dwarf Polyanthus are ideal bedding Roses, 
particularly for small beds. Really they are a dwarf type of the 
climbing Polyanthus, which means that on an tS-in. tall stem you 
get similar dusters to those of Rambler Roses. 

When and Hote to Buy.—Having decided On the actual lay¬ 
out of your Rose beds or garden and carefully estimated the 
number'of plants of each class you will require, send off your 
order to the nurseryman, writing very' dearly and, as already 
mentioned, allowing" a month between the sending off of the 
order and the time you wish to plant. 

On no account have too big a delivery at one time, unless you 
have the hands to COpc with the careful planting, staking, label¬ 
ling, etc., that must be done, li is a bad plan to keep tree* too 
long before planting, or to leave them tied up in the nursery 
bundles. 1 have seen large bundles of trees delivered, which, 
owing to frost and snow, could not be unpacked, and then, when 
the weather changed, heeled into trenches prior to planting so 
lung that they lost their labels, and even started to root. 



MANURES FOR ROSE BEDS 


R oses are grass feeders, and every Rose-grower who Ss 
desirous of being successful must study their likes in that 
respect. 

Even if the soil is ever so good it will, unless the stores of 
noumhrncnt are augmented, gradually become exhausted of ail 
those properties so necessary to Rose life; while if the soil is poor 
the building up of the same will be an annual consideration. As 
to whai manures to usr, much depends upon what you c m get 
It is an easy matter for the man who keeps cattle and horses to 
obtain id! that he requires, but not m for the suburban gardener 
who neither keeps a horse or pig, nor lives near a farm. Yet 
most difficulties can be overcome. Even the suburban gardener 
fm usually get supplies of manure if he tries hard enough. And 
if he really cannot-—well, there are always artificial manures to 
fall back upon. 

Txvo Kinds of Manure. —If I divide up all nninures under two 
headings, natural and artificial, i shall doubtless be better able 
successfully to deal with the subject- Under natural manures 
I would place farm-yard manures, such as that of die cow, pig, 
horse, and sheep; house manures, such as soot, ihe cesspool, anil 
night soil; garden manures, such as leaf-mould, green refuse, 
burnt ash, and turf- Outside these come poultry manure, bone- 
meal, fish manure* guano, shoddy r etc- Under artificial manures 
we have a variety of compositions all containing in various 
quantities those ingredients so necessary for plant life, namely. 
Lime, Nitrogen, Phosphates, and Potash, 

No matter what manure we use, a plan I will onlv assimilate 
a certain quantity of those Ingredients necessary for Its well- 
being. If too much of any of its foods be given to it the result* 
are disastrous. Like at greedy child, it will devour more than 
good for it and suffer in consequence. 

The earth, with its inexhaustible stores, k so ordered that 
seldom do we find in soils such an overplus of foods as to be 
detrimcntul to plant life; on the contrary', it is noticeable that 
for higher cultivation it is essential to increase the properties 
required, but there are limits* and enough is as much a feast as 
a feast is enough 

Technical books tell us—quite rightly, of course —that the 
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nutritive value of manures varies according to ihe source. For 
instance, manure from cattle feel on cake and com is of far 
greater value than that from hay- or grass^fed beasts. Even soot 
varies, while bone-meal and guano are hardly ever the same. 
Such matters need not concern die Rose-grower* however. The 
RosCt fortunately, is a plant of generous habits, possessing a con¬ 
stitution not easily upset, so dial one need have tin fear of a slight 
overdose doing much harm, even if it does nol do any good* 

The Nrafo of I'cmous Soils .—In considering what manures 
wo shall use and how much, it ta necessary to take some stock of 
our soil. Fresh-broken laud may be poor and need more manure 
than land that ha$ been worked for many years, but, speaking 
generally, fresh-broken pasture kind with a good depth of loam 
is usually rich to commence with and should need very little 
manure for a year or two* All it requires to bring it into perfect 
condition fe to dig in stable or farm-yard manure, Let it be said 
here and now that in no case should any fresh manure be placed 
in contact with the roots of the newly planted tree. 

Fresh-broken land* if poor, is better enriched with shoddy* 
bone-meal, soot, old stable manure, and the like, a similar point 
being made, when the trees arc established* of feeding them 
from the surface. 

Old garden land, as a rule, h rich in humus or decayed vege¬ 
table matter, but having been cropped heavily it is generally 
found to be lacking in many mineral ingredients so much required 
by the Rose. Lime is the best tonic that can. be given to dd and 
often sour land, and it is perfectly marvellous what a coating of 
lime will do for worn-out soil that has been overfed for years. 
In addition, a supply of rotted farm-yard or stable manure 
should be dug in* 

So far 1 have mentioned farm-yard and stable manure as if 
one or other could he used at wifi. Actually, in some circum¬ 
stances, one will be better than the other. 

ANIMAL MANURES 

iFAfrA w the Better — Farm-yard or Stable Manure? —Speak¬ 
ing generally, farm-yard manure (that is cow manure, pig 
manure, nr a mixture of cow. pig. sheep, etc., manure) h the 
belter for nearly all &oib t Inning lhat “heaviness 11 which suits 
die requirements. On lhe other hand* 1 recommend 

•s,table manure for soils which are naturally on the heavy ride. 

Neither farm-yard, cow, nor stable manure should" ever he 
c 
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used fresh from the stable or byre for digging into the ground 
when preparing Rose beds, It must be wdbrotted Fresh 
manure—especially if an}- of it comes into contact with the roots 
—will cause rank growth and may even kill the Roses. 

Fresh stable manure may be used as a lop 'dressing fur a Rose 
bed when the Roses are growing, but to my way of thmkiugj 
being of a strawy nature, it h far too untidy and makes a Rose 
bed something of an eyesore. 

The best condition in which to apply stable manure is when 
it has decomposed enough to cut with a spade. The manure 
which formed the bed for a garden frame, or the contents of last 
year's pit frame, h in an ideal state in which to apply it to the 
garden. 

When one has a choice of either cow or pig manure f recom¬ 
mend—for all ordinary soils—cow manure, this because it m 
coot, and of a less ficiy nature than pig manure, and is the 
soonest found in a suitable condition for application. 

Sheep Manures —What about sheep manure? I shall be asked, 
I do not recommend this lor digging into the ground in prepara¬ 
tion for planting Rose*. Jt$ proper use is in liquid form ^:« bag 
of it should be suspended in a tub of rain-water and the liquid 
drown off as required, as advised in the chapter on "Feeding 
Roses”), when it is very valLiable, 

It is well worth whBe for all who have facilities to collect a 
supply of si let p manure when the ground and the manure are 
dry\ place it in bags, and stand these under cover in a dry place. 

Poultry Manure ,—Poultry manure is another of the readily 
available manures which 1 do not recommend for digging into 
Rose beds-to-be. Its value comes in as a top-dressing. If it is 
stored under cover with about three times its bulk of sand or 
dry soil and is well mixed before use, k can be scattered over the 
Rose beds in June, 

1 would add this, however: Be sparing m its use r for it is very 
strong and rapid in its action. Never apply it "neat^. Always, 
as already advised* mix it with soil or sand* or p if you like* with 
leaf-mould. Further^ I would strongly advise that fowl manure 
be only used with weft-established trees that arc making big 
growth. 'Hum scatter evenly over the surface of the soil and 
rofce it in very lightly. 

Pigeon Manure* —Pigeon manure is even stronger than fowl 
manure, and should only be sown over die surface, never dug in 
when preparing the bed. I once nearly killed a bed of fifty La 
France irees through loo liberal an application of droppings from 
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a pigeon loft. It is, however, :i fine fertilizer, especially for 
H.T.S, and if it can be secured there will be no need to buy 
artificials. However, it must be kept very dry, and not allowed 
to heat Before applying It to the soil mis it with leaf-mould, 
soil, or sand, and scatter it evenly over the surface; do not fork, 
but rake it In very- lightly. It is very rapid in its action, and a 
few days after a storm of ruin its effects will be Seen in the 
growth of your trees. 

Guano .—Ail guano, which is bird deposit, should be treated 
in the same manner as pigeon manure, although it may be used 
more liberally, for no guano is as strong as pigeon manure. 
Guano is much older; often it is collected after many years' 
exposure to the elements. Some guano even has ceased to he of 
great value as a fertilizer, although It will ever retain many of 
its valuable plant properties. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR ANIMAL MANURE 

As 1 have already said, there is nothing to equal horse, cow , or 
pig manure for use in the preparation of Rose beds, and there 
are very few' gardeners who definitely cannot get one or the 
other. 

When reasonable exposure does not matter overmuch, the 
townsman and suburbanite can order supplies to be delivered 
from the country. Alternatively, the local nurseryman has 
always stocks of manure to sell. Those local tradesmen known 
to use horses for their transport (and these are still numerous 
even in these days of motor-vans) will usually let their customers 
have an occasional load of manure. 

Where manure really cnr.noi be obtained, then recourse must 
lie had to substitutes. 

flop manure .—First and foremost among substitutes for 
animal manure l place hop manure—which is not a manure for 
hope but consists of spent hops treated with chemical fertilizers. 
A good brand such as VVakcley’s b as good as good stable manure. 
It possesses the great advantage that it not only supplies plant 
foods to the soil, but adds “body”—that is humus—to it. In 
other words, the hops play the same part in hop manure as straw 
plays in stable manure. 

Hop manure can quite well be used when preparing a bed for 
Roses. It should be dug into the lower soil at the rate of a 
double handful per square yard. The top soil should at die same 
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time he enriched by working into it 4 oz, of bone-meal per 
square yard. 

Hop manure is also useful for top-dressing Rose beds, Two 
handfuls should be worked into the surface soil around each tree. 

Compost ~The second alternative to animal manure is com¬ 
post. Compost is a mixture of tree leases and such garden 
rubbish as can be collected during the year—vegetable leaves, 
lawn mowings turf trimmings~unything, in fact T that will not 
burn. 

Compost may be made cither by digging a pi: and storing the 
rubbish in that or by building up the rubbish into j heap. The 
proper procedure is to put 1 “sandwich* 5 of soil in between each 
6 in. or so of rubbish ami to let the last layer he soil. The value 
of the compost is improved by occasionally pouring the house¬ 
hold “slops" 1 over it. 

If any object ion abb smell arise* from the compost, this can 
be neutralized by occasionally putting a layer of lime over the 
material. 

The compost is ready for use after it lias had three months in 
which to rot down. It h better if it can. be given *ix months in 
which to "make T, p however 

It may here be mentioned that there is a preparation called 
Aden which, poured over the compost, greatly improves its 
manurial value ss well as accelerating rotting. It 93 claimed that 
compost treated with the preparation is a complete substitute 
for animal manure. 

When compost ts to be used for the making of Rose bt'ds, it 
should be dug into the lower soil. It will greatly improve the 
moisture-holding capabilities of the soil. This top soil will, of 
course, also need enriching. Four ounces of bone-meal pci 
square yard will be beneficial. 

When Rose beds have been manured with compost, generous 
surface feeding will be needed during the summer, (See chapter 
on ’"Feeding Roses* J .) 

Shoddy* —In some districts shoddy is available- This can be 
used for a Rose bod T but iu no case must it be dug in 41 raw 11 . Hie 
following is the plan l recommend: Take, sjy T :$ couple of two- 
bus hd bags of shoddy, break it up well, mix with it twice the 
quantity of spent Imps, and then four times the bulk of these 
two combined of leaves. Give it a shaking out and rebuilding 
once a week for two months, after which it will be ready for use. 

Dig it into the lower noil and enrich the lop soil ts advised 
with compost. 
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T o the lover of the Rose no trouble is too great to ensure that 
Rose beds are exactly what the Rose requires. There is no 
need to be extravagant or expensive in one's ideas, hpwtfW* for 
tiie Rose is as much the poor man's flower as it is the rich man s, 
and a little thought and prudence will save much unnecessary 
labour and expense. 

If you have a garden ready-made with a good depth of soil of 
o nice retentive loam, you have got all that you require for the 
Rose. Manures, natural and artificial, in season will do the rest. 
Granted that every still can be improved or altered .t little so as 
to suit all classes or variety of Roues; yet when you have that 
which will do, to go to additional labour and expense is not un¬ 
like the cook who lu-ch six eggs in a cake where two are sufficient, 
or vintage port in a trifle when the ordinary'wine is good enough, 
'Fa come to actual practice., die great poini to remember is that 
a Rose bed has to hat for years, and that means not only getting 
the tup soil into the right condition, btu also paying special 
attention to the subsoil. 

The Treatment of the Subsoil*—When making my own Rose 
garden all the small beds were emptied of soil to the depth of 
; ft., die bottom of the bed picked over, rough stone and broken 
brick was then thrown in to a depth of 6 in., upon i his came a 
heavy coating of manure to about 5 in., then the roughest of the 
soil was puL back to the depth of 1 ft., and then die last foot of 
soil. Allowing for additions, such a* broken brick and manure, 
litis procedure raised the bed to 1 nice height above the level 
of the ground. 

Before replacing my last foot of soil I scattered sonic old, well- 
rotted manure, burnt garden ash, or old leaf-mould to die depth 
of a in.; then threw back the top soil and shaped up my bed. 
leaving it to settle for a few days before planting the Rose trees. 
By this means I grew perfect Roses 

The Best Surface Soil. —The best soil to use for surfacing the 
Rose beds !s the mil that ties 3 or 4 in, beneath the turf of old 
pasture land; but if you are on a good loam, the soil of your 
garden should suffice, and, according to. its nature, so you can 
improve it. Try to keep the top soil light and retentive of mois¬ 
ture, If there is too much clay in your soil, dig into the surface 
some sand or road grit that has been screened or sifted. 
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I un a great believer in working plenty of sand into the top 
6 in. or no of soil, for h promotes root growth. 

Tht ■ Value of Clay* —People have got it into their heads that 
Roses la do well must be grown not m but in day. and it is a 
very hard matter to dispel this notion. There is only one thing 
in day that is of real benefit to the Rose, and that is water. For 
tins very reason p a percentage of clay in the soil h beneficial. If, 
then, we add feeding properties and good drainage, we are 
working on right lines. Clay that lias been exposed to frost and 
sun soon gets into a Friable condition, and is ready to dig into 
a light soil during dry weather. 


TREATMENT REQUIRED BY DIFFERENT 

SOILS 

With all soils, as already mentioned, deep digging is essential, 
but with none is it advisable to bring the subsoil to the top—let 
it remain where it is, below the surface* keeping the naturally 
better top soil above it. 

You can easily keep the two spits separate vyhen digging by 
tiiking out two trenches, both i fh deep* Make the top trench 
3 ft. wide, the bottom il ft. Turn over an iS-iil wide strip of 
both spits, and you have the two-step arrangements still in exist¬ 
ence. Remove the excavated soil to the other end of the bed* 
where it is necessary to fill in the last trench. 

Break up the bottom spit thoroughly, but leave the top fairly 
rough. When you chop the top spit finely, the surface cakes and 
you lose the benefits of exposure. A fortnight before planting, 
fork i ft deep, this time reducing the soil to the fines! tilth. In 
all types mvc heavy day the lumps fifth naturally, thus revealing 
the bent fits of early preparation. 

Heavy Loam —This being the soil Reeses like best, it requires 
comparatively little preparation. 

All that need be done i$ to dig 2 ft deep, incorporating with 
the bottom spit three -quarter? of a bucketful of fairly littery 
manure, and with the top, half a bucketful of well-rotted manure. 
Your Roses when planled will take hold at mice. 

Clay Smt- -With each square yurd of the bottom spit of 
clayey soil, mix thoroughly three-quarters of u bucketful of the 
most littery* manure you can find, and with the top, half a 
bucketful of wciWoUed manure Through both spits work into 
every square yard half bucketful of time rubble, road grit, or 
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sand. Lime rubble is preferable, because it contains lime in the 
form that Roses love. 

The best time to prepare clayey soil ts when it is drying after 
rain. Then the lumps, which otherwise are most intractable, 
will break up without difficulty- 

Sturdy Soils ,—The weakness of sandy sails U iheir extreme 
porosity. They do not hold the manure you dig in. You can 
mats them do so by placing between the two spits a 3-in. thick 
sandwich of turf, gnus downwards. Chop it into pieces approxi¬ 
mately 4 ul square. In turf there is food for the Roses and, 
while it dams no water, nor prevents root penetration, it docs 
arrest rapid seepage. 

By the time the turf decays, the nature of the upper spit will 
have completely changed and it will be an ideal home for the 
roots. In addition, incorporate with each spit three -quarters of 
a bucketful of fairly littery mixed stable manure or cow manure 
alone. 

Chalky Soil **—In spite of the fact that Roses are considered 
shy on chalky soils, they do realty well if these are given body. 
Their warmth is their greyest advantage. Provided the roots 
are fed well you will have no difficulty. 

Cow manure is the best manure to use on chalky soils. It h 
not easily washed out, is slow to decay, and it hinds the loose 
particles of which chalk is composed, giving the cohesion which 
otherwise is sadly lacking- Mix three-quarters of a bucketful 
per square yard of each spit. The turf sandwich advised for 
sandy soils b helpful here! too. 

C/re Lime in Rr^psmn^ Rose Beds ,—Considering the supreme 
importance of lime to most subjects, Tt is ssirpri?ing how often 
Roses— real lime-lovers—are forgotten in this respect. The 
result is a plethora of blind shoots, pule leaves, and general con¬ 
stitutional weakness. 

The best way to apply lime is to spread 11 on ihc surface of 
the bed immediately after digging. Use 4 oz. of fresh)) slaked 
Jiirse per square yard. Do not dig it in; let it be washed dow r n 
by the rains. 

Every type of soil needs lime. It helps tn lighten clay, and 
binds sandL Though chalk h a form of tune, this may be so 
locked up as to be no practical good. So you must lime chalky 
soil, too. 

On no account, though* allow time and manure to come to¬ 
gether, nr you will defray the value of both. No destructive 
action ensues, however, when you spread lime on the surface. 
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By tile time it washes down and reaches the manure, it has 
changed chemically to such an extent that the two work together 
in harmony for the genera] good .if j our Roti- soil. 

When ta Prepare Rose Beds.- I he best time to Mart making 
new Rose beds is as early in the autumn as possible, preferably 
in early September. In any case all digging, preparation, and 
liming must be finished a tnonih before actual planting is done, 
for this amount of time is necessary’ to allow the soil to settle 
and consolidate. 

Fur Single Rase Trees. —When only one or two Roses are to be 
planted, individual site* can be prepared by digging and turning 
over the soil in ,1 circle from 2 to 3 ft. across and 2 ft. Jeep, 

On no account use fresh manure for digging into l!ic soil; it 
might cause too rank growth in subsequent years. But if you 
have, some very old and very well-rotted hotbed or Mushroom- 
bed material, then a thin layer spread on die bottom of bole or 
trench, an J a little also worked into die top soil, w ill be a hdp. 

It is important to bjrak up liN lumps urnJ clods of soil 3S yn u 
dig, for only in tills way will the sol! settle down again properly 
and not leave spaces to collect moisture and also leave the roots 
at a dead end. 

jVhvn Stable and Farm-yard Manure are :\ot Obtainable*— 
Would-be Rose-growers who definitely arc not able to obtain 
either stable or farm-yard manure for the preparation of their 
Rose beds—and there ivill be very few, for manure am be 
secured by those who have the will in almost every district—are 
advised lo turn to the chapter on "Manures for Rose Reds" and 
see there die alternatives that are available to them 
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T iiOTCll Roses may be planted at any time between the begin - 
nine of November arid the middle of March (except, of 
course, during spells of wet weather), November is definitely the 
bi'$t planting month. Ruses planted then Mill produce a perfect 
display of bloom dir fallowing summer, whilst the flowering of 
late-planted Ruses is T to say the least, a doubtful proposition. 

Whtn -Verr Rust* First Arrive, —If your newly purchased 
Roses arrive before you are ready to plant them, the question 
arises js to what shall be done with them during the waiting 
period. Nurserymen, who ore past-masters in the art of pack¬ 
ing, make provision for moderate delay in planting, and place 
damp moss and litter round the roots inside the bundle in case 
frost or snow should suddenly delay their bring put in. The 
gardener need only place the bundles in a shed or cellar free 
from frost and i having damped the base of the bundles, throw 
one or two sacks over them to make all safe. 

Still, the sooner the Roses are unpacked the better. The 
moment the weather breaks the bundles should be opened and, 
wet or fine, a trench should be got out,, the trees should he placed 
in it in a leaning position, and the roots, together with a third of 
the tree, should be covered with soil, over which should be 
placed one nr two mats. 

When unpacking, use every care, for the trees cling together 
and a disinterested helper is sure to pull or shake them apart 
roughly, and so damage the trees. 

If you have to heel or trench them in the- open before planting, 
see that all labels that are attached are shifted to the tops of flic 
trees. The reason is this; If they arc too low when earthed up l 
the names, will get obliterated or the labels destroyed. It is not 
easy in a large collection to find experts to name every variety 
at any stage of growth, and k is most annoying to have Roses 
growing whose names you do not know. 

Sparing out thr —-Before actually starting to plant 

Roses, you must first mark exactly the place where you are going 
to put each Rose. If you are going to have several bush Ruses 
together, each must he quite 18 itu from its neighbours. Some 
bush Roses, though, .etc very strung-growing, and these must be 
even further apart- -from z to 2j h. Examples of such Roses 
arc Hugh Dickson, George Dickson, and Frau Karl Dnischki. 
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Rush Roses should also be *8 in. from the edge of their bed 
or border; otherwise, during the summer, the long growths they 
make will cause annoyance to people walking on the adjoining 
paths or lawn, apart from the damage suffered by the growths 
themselves- 

Standard Ro$es planted hi a single row should not be any 
nearer to each other than 3 ft 

The distances apart of pergola Roses are regulated by the 
support poles, and whether you want a Rose climbing up each, 
but the root* should not be planted in the hard rammed-down 
soil at the immediate foot of a post. Actually* it is best to plant 
between the posts 

A wall Rose should be planted so that its growths will fan 
out on either side. Wall Roses should be kept from 6 10 xz in. 
away from the base of the wall: otherwise they will receive no 
moisture. 

Preparing the Planting Hates -—It is unwise to dig out the 
holes in advance of planting, especially jf your soil h on the 
sticky side, A heavy rain will fill them with water and delay 
planting. Wait until the right weather for Rose-planting—a dry 
day, free from wind, when the soil is not very wet and sticky— 
comes along and then take out the holes immediately prior to 
setting in the plants. 

The holes must be Large enough to allow the roots of each 
Rose to be spread out naturally. Wide and comparatively 
shallow holes ate needed - never deep and narrow one*. 

Before-planting Examination ,— -All being ready fur planting,, 
carefully unpack the nursery man 1 * bundles and examine the mots 
of each plant. If any are damaged they must be cut away just 
above the breakage* where die wood is sound. Make the cuts 
cleanly with a sharp knife m order to avoid "snage” or whippy 
ends to the ruot$. In any case, long roots (if the Roses should 
rtsme to you with Jong roots, for nowadays they art: generally 
shortened to facilitate packing) must be shortened back until 
they are only -iboui 8 in. long. 

When planting hush Rose^ another thing you must watch for 

suckers. These may be apparent as little buds htlotc the bulge 
in the stern just above the roots—the place where the Rose was 
budded an to the "stock”. If allowed to grow these would rob 
the proper Rose of food. Rub off these buds with your thumb. 
These are the only buds which should be so treated. This 
applies also to standard Roses, but not to Ra mb I ere. Rugosas, 
Sweet Briars, or double white Scots Roses, 
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The Right Planting Depth. — As, regards depth at which to 
plant, this, with all trees, should be about the same, with the 
exception of standards, which may be planted a little deeper, 

[f you look at a tree that has come from the nursery, you wit! 
see a soil mark on the stem showing the depth at which it was 
planted before, and, generally speaking, it will lie found to be 
4 in. This is deep enough so long as the point of union with 
stock and hud is just covered when the soil round the tree has 
been finned down and all has been finished- It must be remem¬ 
bered that every year additional covering will be added m the 
nature of manure, which siran becomes soil. 

[i is dangerous to the life of the tree to plant too deep. If 
the budding has been done carelessly, so that the point of union 
is ton high Up the stock, it is far safer to leave it above the level 
of the soil than plant deep $o as to cover it. 

Planting tin Roses. —Stand each tree in the centre of its hole 
and spread the roots out evenly all round it. Do noL let roots 
run upwards or cram them in or twist them round the hole to 
save trouble. Try also to avoid letting roots cross each other 
To complete the planting, first throw a little fine soil over the 
roots. Then lift the tree slightly by its branches and jar it gently 
up and down, to allow the soil to filter round the roots and dis¬ 
tribute itself amongst the small fibrous roots. Add a little more 
soil, and then firm down with your foot all round, and fill in with 
the rest of the soil, and the planting is accomplished. 

Staking .—For Roses which require stakes—standards, weep¬ 
ing standards, etc. —the stake should be driven Into the bottom 
of the planting [sole before the Rose es actually put in. [f this 
job is left till after tile Rose h planted, the stake may be driven 
through one of the main roots, thus doing irreparable damage. 

Tie the stems quite loosely to the stakes at first: otherwise the 
settling of the soil ah nut the roots may leave the tree '‘hanging 
in mid-air” as it were. 

After*planting Treatment — Fnr a little while after planting, 
settlement of the soil may leave a depression around the bottom 
of the stem. This depression would hold water, with harmful 
results, and must be filled in without delay. 

With climbing Roses, it is necessary, immediately after planting., 
to shorten back the strongest growths to one-third their length, 
Cut back the shoots of Ramblers in w ithin s ft. of the soil. Do not 
ettt back bush m standard (including weeping) Roses, however 
Protection from Frost .— If fto^es ate planted at the best time— 
i ( a in November—they may he called upon to face severe Frost 
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very scran after they go into the ground. Therefore same sort of 
protection Ls necessary and for this most grower* advise litter 
grid bracken, I have tried both. The former y * far top timdghtly 
and untidy; the latter is p in my opinion, none too certain a pro¬ 
tection. I strongly advise nature 1 * natural covering—leaves— 
and plenty of them Do not be afraid to pile Lhcm ori, and then 
scatter sod over them to keep them down and from blowing 
about over the garden. Leaves soon decay, and by April they 
can cither be removed or left to incorporate with the sod 

For standards, leaves again should be tied loosely around the 
hud Or union with raffia, 1 will not perplex the grower with all 
sorts of alternatives, for most email labour and few are effective. 
Stick to leaves, which can be found anywhere and used with ease, 
and which do not look unsightly or spoil the effect of a well- 
planned garden even in winter. If the frost is severe* draw them 
well round your trees and you will find that they will preserve 
the trees when everything else will fail. 


THE LATE PLANTING OF ROSES 

How often it is that we find the most careful gardener unable 
to plant his Roses until after the planting season proper has 
passed* Yet it is frequently advised that to plant after the first 
week in March is to court failure. Frankly, I do not hold with 
Unit Late planting will be attended by quite good results, pro¬ 
vided due precautions are Taken, I have even planted Roses 4% 
hie in the year as May 1 at and picked excellent blooms from 
them in July. 

Hote Lai* can Roses be Planted? — I have given above an ex¬ 
treme instance oF very late planting, and although I would not 
advise it as a practice, yet the question dues present itself: 4 Hdw 
late can T safely plant? 1 ’ 

Well, without considering any quidifkationSj such an the nature 
of the soil, the aspect r hf varieties, t would imighlv give Lo the 
end of the second week in the month of March for H P.s and 
other earh kinds, and to the end of March or the first week of 
April for II.lLs and Te r An early season may make a little 
difference in date, but it is only 1 mailer of a dav or so. 

Trees must hr Specially Prepared far Late Planting , — Laic- 
planted Roses will do better if the co-operation of ihe nursery¬ 
man supplying the trees is obtained. Thtf nurseryman should 
be asked l 
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i . Tg supply trees which have been lifted from tfieir original 
position and moved frum time to time until sent out (tfaia that 
they will not have started into growth); 

±. To supply tree* wludi have come from the coldest part 
of his ground; 

When new- Lrees arrive kle in die season, say after the begin¬ 
ning of March. It is the common practice nowadays to get the 
pruning done before planting. Often the nurseryman will be 
found to have done the pruning for you, or he could be asked to 
do SO when placing the order. Falling die nurseryntan's help in 
this direction, do the pruning yourself. 

How to Plant Late in the Semtm.—ln planting Roses after the 
planting season proper has passed, you have to remember that 
tlic conditions are altogether different from those of autumn 
Roses planted then had all winter in which to settle and form 
fibrous roots read}' for action in springs Roses planted late have 
all this work to do in a few weeks. 

The following procedure has been found to give every' satis¬ 
faction ; 

Supposing The beds have not already been prepared, the first 
job will be to gti Lhe soil into condition. You must break up the 
soil very finely indeed, so that water and air pass about freely 
and give every encouragement to the high-speed formation of 
fibrtk For bed and border planting dig z ft. deep. Don't mix 
these &pits. To thv lower one add three-quarter bucketful of 
strawy manure per square yard. 

With die top spit mix a ihret-quarter bucketful of the mellow¬ 
est manure you can find—eou manure for preference—per 
square vadl After diggings leave the soil for a day of two to 
dry. Then tread firmly t and rake fine and even, Firm soil is 
absolutely vital. Spongy rooting conditions have killed more 
spring-planted Rogc$ than anything. 

No matter whether the Roses have come direct from :i nur&ery 
nr have been heeled in in your garden for a while, soak the roots 
in water for half a day before planting, 

While the Ro^es arc soaking, take out the planting Loll--. Do 
this as advised for normal planting. After the holes arc taken 
out, loosen the soil at the bottom and spread over it Mi inch layer 
of finely riddled leaf-mould, with, if possible, a sprinkling of 
moist Sphagnum Moss in it. The Sphagnum Moss is obtainable 
at most gardening stores. Mix with each bucketful of leaf- 
mould a thumb-potful of superphosphate of lime. The former 
conserve* moisture, the latter encourages prompt root action. 


7 ft PEARSON'S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ROSES 

Place the Rose firmly in position at the middle of tin: hole ami 
co^r Hie roots wills a mixture of equal parts leaf-mould and 
garden soil. Fill up gradually and firmly with fine soil 
Immediately afterward*, water well A few days later spread 
over Hie soil around *adi tree a 3-in, de^p layer of old hotbed 
manure- Tins will prevent undue evaporation of the natural 
stores of moisture in the soil and will also help to conserve water 
dim is subsequently applied to ihe trees. 
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T liras arc very few gardens which cannot be improved by the 
inclusion of a well-built pergola; very few Rose-garden 
planning schemes are complete without one. And yet it is sur¬ 
prising how comparatively few people will to l 3 i tr trouble of 
making one. 

Per gobs are of two kinds—one which is made of cut and 
squared timber and the other which is made of rustic work, that 
is, wood of medium size retaining its bark or not, as may be 
desired. 

A pergola made of cut and squared Oak or I'cakwood b well 
suited to the formal garden, being of a heavier and more solid 
character than rustic w'ork. It is lo keeping with the set paths 
and beds, the squared turf, she paving, and the well-built waits 
of suds a garden* II conveys finish and an old-world touch, ton. 

The Climbing Rose, nailed or tied in T should clothe it in 
preference tn the frivolous Rambler, ever sporting with the 
breeze. Oft-times, however, it is necessary to construct the 
pergola on the rather tall side, ami it is not easy to find Roses 
that will clothe it quickly enough outside the Rambler classes, 
so that these have to be included io secure a good effect in a short 
space of time. 

Where the garden is of an informal character, often far from 
the house* or even when adjoining* full of trees and shrubs and 
winding paths, then the rustic type of pergola is more in keeping, 
Further, the rustic pergola i$ better suited to the rambling Rose, 
which more often than not is selected by reason of its hardy and 
vigorous growth. 

Hmv to Make si Rustic Pergola.— Properly made, a rustic 
pergola will Imi for years. The best material to me in its manu¬ 
facture is stout brushwood from the periodical clearings out of 
Hazel and Birch coppices, and the timber topping* of Ash, Oak* 
Larch, and Fir, all of which should be whiter*felled, if you wish 
to retain the bark. Should you prefer peeled and varnished 
work, however, you should select material which has been spring- 
felled. 

Coppice dtnarings are usually made up into faggots of various 
lengths and sizes on the site and, if you can cart them yourself* 


So 
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may usually be obtained quite cheaply, Olhmrise you must 
purchase suitable faggots from the rustic-ware merchants who 
cater for this trade. 

A pergola may be built to conform to any garden lay-out. Yon 
may build on curves or straights, as surrounds to central lawns 
and flower-beds, or as intersecting walks where the comer-wort 
will be found of great assistance in steadying the structure against 
high winds. 

The sketch on page 8a shows one complete bay with the 
corner-work, which illustrates the principles to be followed for 
pergola-work of any length. 

The main posts "consist of S- or 9-ft poles of Ash or Haze! 
not less than 2 in, diameter, which must be sunk at least iz in. 
into Siard ground i the bases to be charred and creosoted before 
erection. 

Horizontal pieces of the same dimensions are fixed crosswise 
to these, as shmvn T and divided into intermediate panels, which 
arc then filled in with short bracing according to individual uste. 
The roof of the pergola is similarly divided into panels and filled 
in with shorts and diagonal struts, as indicated in the sketch. 

A diagram is also given on page Sz of the arrangement for a 
crossways pergola where paffis intersect, which may be made in 
the form of an octagon so that seats may be set at each angle, 
thus giving a pleasant vista down any two paths. 

Erecting Rustic Work. — In putting a rustic framework together 
the greatest care should always be taken to get closely fitted 
pints* as on these the whole strength depends. It is not enough 
merely to spike the pieces together as is too often done by 
amateurs in a hurry, as this usually cuds in splitting the wood 
and the whole affair blowing down in a gale. 

As all the wood is practically circular in section* the joints 
must be cupped in, as shown, a fine compass-saw being used for 
this purpose. When the joint is property fitted, a galvanized 
wire nail makes it secure. 

As regards the dhows off your main stems, you may leave 
many of these, neatly sawn short, as taste dictates- But wherever 
a cross-joint has tg be negotiated, it will he necessary to saw 
quite dose and smooth down with a spokashavc to the main stem. 

If you intend to petrl the bark, it h usually best to remove all 
side-growths in this way as it helps in getting the bark off, 

ficftc Jo Bark Hattie Work^- Bark may he removed all in one 
operation, an old table-knife being much the best instrument for 
the purpose. If you can,afford to wait, though, it b mdy necessary 
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to peel off a few strips longitudinally and lay die wood out-doors 
for a few weeks, when die bark will shell off naturally. 

When tile wood is peeled, it should be scrubbed with soap and 
water, stood Up to dry and afterwards rubbed down with glass- 
paper ready for varnishing. 

Home-made Varnish for Rustic W ork. —A good and cheap 
varnish for rustic work, which dries a nice nut-brown, can be 
made by dissolving common resin in naphtha at the rate of one 
and a half ounces of resin per pint 

Place the resin first in an old tin, ranker with a little naphtha 
and put tlie tin in a pot of water kept boiling over a slow flamc a 
stirring as the resin melts, and adding die remainder of the 
naphtha carefully until a smooth varnish h:i* been obtained. 

This will sonk well into the dry wood and set hard with a 
medium gloss. 

You will find it easier and more satisfactory to apply the 
varnish before putting up the pergola. 

To Prevent Rustic Work Rot tin*,— improvements have been 
made recently in rot-proofing and fungus-resisting process far 
garden woodwork, nnd n new treatment which has been adopted 
with success in America is known as the sulphate dupe. 

It is quite simple to carry out. First mis up a solution of 2 ox. 
of copper sulphate, or blue vitriol, per pint of hot Water, using 
an earthenware vessel fur the purpose- Apply tins freely to the 
, ivuod j giving it two or three coats until si is well soaked, Leave 
it for a few hours to dry, and then apply a second solution con¬ 
sisting of z fiz. of Jump ammonia per pint of hot water, putting 
this on hot al m, and in two or three coats, letting each dry on 
first, 

Thu# an insoluble metal tic sulphate is deposited in the pores 
of ihc wood, keeping it permanently proof against rot and futigim 
More simply the rustic work may be washed over with creo¬ 
sote or, better, with Solignurii. It i# a garni plan to char the ends 
of all posts that. arc let into the soil. FI ace the posts in a slow 
fire and let them char until Live outer surface is just burnt 
To Make a Formal Pergola. —Formal pergolas, which should 
be constructed (if strong, well-seasoned timber such as Oak or 
Teak, should be snore or less severe in design, any necessary 
softening of the general line being left to the Roses which wifi 
ultimately cloLhe them. 

Of the various schemes shown on page 83, Fig. 1 shows a 
type which can be used cither singly as a screen, or in it double 
fttic as a pergola, and can be made from ordinary square timber. 
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In Fig. 2 there Is a novel idea, the lower portion Iwring intended 
for growing an evergreen hedge, while Climbing Rc&cs arc 
grown against the stout flak posts. The combination of colour 
thus produced is very effective and is worthy of consideration 
where an effective screen is desired. 

A more elaborate design is shown in Fig. this would be 

best constructed entirely of Oak, It is a structure that can be 
adapted to many uses, giving a very pleasing effect, for example. 
Fro. 1 Fro. z 


Fie 3 


Fro. 4 F 10, S 

Jtriint for 9 fotmol pfrgab mtxlr fwm cut and fquaifd timbtr, 

jji _i screen spanning ihe garage drive, where it would form a 
most delightful entry. h 'would be still more effective if the 
space allows for a narrow flower border abutting the side panels 
of the screen. As a pergola it is equally attractive placed over 
a flagged walk, or on the lawn, with Oak beams supporting the 
plants above. 

The stth* shown in Fig, 4 is more ot the Japanc^e order and 
much lighter in construction than the former types. This can 
be made from small round timber. The particular design lends 
itself to mine uses in the garden and should create a most 
imposing feature. 

The design shown in Fig. 5 can be arranged tidier singly, or 
in pairs—the top panels giving a good base for training Ranibiei 
ur Climbing Roses. Care must be taken in erecting these over 
tire intersection of paths, in order to secure sufficient height for 
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walking underneath. In m cb eases it Is best Lo omit the lower 
bar altogether, filing an arched piece in the place of the straight 
length. 


TRELLIS SCREENS 


'[Tie very latest vogue for garden 
screens is to mate tmUswork of laths 
and rails of Teat. The great advantages 
.ire that Teak requires no pjunt, is 
both insect- and rot-proof, while its 
handsome colour blends beautifully 
with the Roses trained over it—or in¬ 
deed with any other climber, lu main 
drawback h r of course, the expense, 
but more material comes on die market 
every year, and a small screen of Teak 
which can be added to from time to 
time is much better than n lot of work 
done in soft wood which perishes 
after a few seasons. 

If, however, you are not disposed 
In go to the txpen$e of Teak, die best 
substitute i$ Pjnc ? protected with two 
cnaEs of priming and white lead paint, 
and finished in light gfcy t or dark 
green as you prefer. 
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The accompanying sketch shows a "1 cak or Pine screen carried 
out in the latest style, picked out with caps and ornamental work 
to taste. 



A gtiod tUriiflr far a laltfcf-ttQrk serten 
stiiiabh far w* at a Lufipmi far R&nbltf 
and Chmhini Ratet. 


It is made throughout 
of 11 tn. by £ in. planed 
lath which can he bought 
from the timber mer¬ 
chant in the wood re¬ 
quired, the posts and 
bracings being 2 in, by 
2 in, scantlings. 

The best dimension to 
work on b 6 in_ square 

r ntrally, with posts in 
ft. lengths or bava T 
this giving the length for 
die horizontal laths, the 
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height Using as required—up to, say, 7 ft When the correct 
number of vertical and horizontal laths are cut for one day, they 
are laid out on the ground, a stone path being lHc best place and 
die spacing* for the joints arc carefully measured and marked 
in black pencil. All that l$ necessary for the joints where laths 
cross one smother ij= a f-In, bras* *hoe-brad t which will be rust¬ 
proof and can be clenched down nicely by hammering on the 
stone. 

The cop and bottom rails for this lattice should be formed of 
2 in. by 2 in, grooved mouldings, as shown in the accompanying 
sketch, which can be bought ready for the purpose, and into 
these the laths are carefully secured by means of a fine ij in. 
galvanized wire nail at each lath- 

In a long length of screen it is advisable to have anchor struts 
and ties at every alternate post. 

Where, however, there is a “r£ium*\ or screens cross one an¬ 
other at right-angles, the change of direction provides an excellent 
support fur the structure both ways, and no anchors will he 
required. 

ARCHES 




In regard to the making of 
rustic arches for Rose*, mud 
tile same ruks apply Os fat 
making rustic pergolas. 

The poles should be 3 in. 
thick t main side-pieces and braces 
2 in^ and die filling-in can he 
i| in, down to 1 in* material- Be 
sure that the nails arc accurately 
driven, and where they pierce 
through completely they must be 
well clenched to make a tight 
joint. 

See that the four uprights arc 
firmly sot and kept perfectly ver¬ 
tical If you bed them soundly 
in the ground and zee that the 
comer braces at the top are welt 
fitted, your arch will be 
firm without any ground bracts 
or anchors, thus keeping the soil 
as free a* possible for plants- A Hmph design for A mitie Rqw orrA. 
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Tar, cremote or SDlignum tile buses of die uprights and get 
them dry before sinking them 2 ft below the surface, and make 
the cross-pieces complete before putting on the arch itself. It 
is often better if the whole arch b made intact on the ground 
first, then being lifted and set in place. 

All arches should give 7 ft, clear of head room. 

ERECTING PERGOLAS* SCREENS AND 
ARCHES 

The most important aid to long life in Rose pergolas* screens 
and arches is a firm stance. Uprights must be fixed absolutely 
vertic^! and be set solidly in the ground. 

If the ground is very bard—if the subsoil is gravel, say—and 
it is impossible to drive in (he uprights to any depth, it is best to 
set them in concrete. With the spade cot nut a bnv-shaped 
cavity 9 in. square and fill it with mixture of four parts gravel to 
one part cement, and sufficient water to make the whole the con¬ 
sistency of stiff mortar* Whilst this ts still moist t insert in the 
centra a piece of j iron bar of a sufficient length to extend 
12 in out of the ground, this portion being drilled for bolts. P Rit 
wooden uprights may then stand on top of the concrete and be 
secured to the iron wtth two {-in, bolts. 

With ordinary soils it is sufficient to make holes in the ground 
with an iron crow-bar and *Ink the uprights in them* :t few taps 
with a, mallet making them secure, 

REPAIRING AND RENOVATING PERGOLAS, 
SCREENS AND ARCHES 

Every autumn, Rose supports, be they pergolas, screens or 
arches, should be overhauled and put into trim; not only so that 
they may be neat and tidy, but also to avoid any danger of 
collapse. 

Pay particular attention to the feet or supporting posts of all 
grounded structures, so that if any part in or near the soil is 
shaky or rotted, this may Ijc made good; 

In the case of a decaying post there h no need (o pull up die 
whole of the top work. Such repairs are done quite simply and 
effectively by driving in a stub piece beside the weakened up- 
rightp bolting or damping this with strong nails in two places. 

Of course, you will see that the new foot is charred and tarred 
und is driven down hard and solid. 
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The treatment of the upper parts of pergolas and rustic work 
depends on their nature and upon what vrm dune previously* 
Should it be stripped arid varnished wood, all you need to do is 
to wash it down with soda-water and put on a fresh coat of the 
&arne varnish, first making good any loosened nails or split pieces. 
Material with the bark on, if it is stout stuff and is standing well* 
only needs washing down with a solution of t oe. copper sulphate 
per gallon of water, followed, when this is dry. with a solution 
of 1 03, lump ammonia per gallon. Tltk will destroy any insects 
and fungoid spores, and tdm lengthen the life of the bark. 

If the material has been crco&otcd then it is best to creosote it 
again. As creosote is harmful to pknt hfe r the Rambler, etc., 
must be taken down and laid on the ground before painting 
commences. Sheets of brown paper laid over the growths will 
guard them against splashcs. 

A difficulty' arises that wood treated with creosote or other 
preservative remains poisonous to plants for some while after, 
lil t-fleets can be warded off, however, by spraying the structure 
with a solution made by dissolving 4 o£. soft soap in a gallon of 
water. Do this a week after the creosote lias been applied- The 
Roses can he lied back to their supports the dsy following the 
spraying. A certain amount of creosote is bound to drain down 
on to the sod at the foot of posts. Such soil should be dusted 
with lime; tliis neutralizes any poisonous effect. 




PILLAR, PORCH AND WEEPING 
ROSES 


A rose garden or ordinary garden I units very beautiful when 
planted up with beds or bush and standard Rosas only; their 
charm is very greatJv enhanced, however, if their contours are 
broken up a tittle with tastefully arranged Ruse pillars. Just as 
the Itard outlines of a house are very greatly improved by die 
addition of a porch over front tir hack door oV both, so the lines 
of the porch itself are softened by die gracefully winding tendrils 
of a Climbing or Rambler Rose. 

Supports for Pillar Roses , — The first consideration, if you wish 
to have pillar Roses, is to make the pillars themselves. These 
can cither be very simple, consist!D” of single poles or three pole? 
arranged tripod fashion, or they may be ven, 1 elaborate affairs 
constructed of squared timber and trellis work. Seeing, how¬ 
ever. that whatever they are made of, they will ultimately be 
almost hidden from sight by the covering lioses, it would seem 
that the simpler the construction, the better—and Certain lv lilt 
more economical. 

Good, stout poles will be required, of course, for they will 
have to carry' a heavy load when each Rambler is fuHv clothed 
with foliage in summer Lighter poles can be used if the tripod 
scheme is followed—that is. if three poles are driven firmly into 
the ground and secured at the top. 

As regards the timber to use for the poles and the method of 
erecting them. I refer readers to the chapter on pergolas, the 
procedure recommended there being the procedure to adopt here. 

Good Positions for Pillar Roses .—A very good position for a 
Rose pillar or two is among dwarf shrubs, If two or more pillars 
□re set up they should be kept well apart so that each variety of 
Rose can be displayed to full adv antage. A pillar Rose or'two 
along the edge of the lawn is another good idea, the grass setting 
them off effectively. Pillars near the house, on a terrace, sav, are 
charming; while advantage should always be taken of the “natural 1 ' 
pillars sometimes found supporting house eaves and porches. 

While the chief use to winch pillar Roses arc put is to relieve 
that flatness which spoils so many otherwise pretty gardens, they 
can also be used to hide unsightly objects — a clothes’ post or 
wireless-pole, for example. What better than to clothe either 
with a mass of foliage and blown? 
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ff the garden blasts any stone work, a rockery or sunk garden, 
then a finish can be given to the picture by having pillars of 
brick or stone and training Roses up these, as scone and brick 
pillars naturally last a. lifetime, sind are easily erected with the 
aid of cement. 

The Best Rases for Pillars* — The best Roses to grow on pillars 
are given in the chapter on Choosing Rose Collections. 

Parch Rases. -For covering a porch in a sunny position you 
may use either Climbing or Rambler Roses, but when the porch 
is in a sheltered position, h h safer to confine your choice to 
Ramblers. Similarly, Ramblers are the preference if the situa¬ 
tion is at alt exposed. When selecting varieties be guided by the 
advice given in the chapter above men Lion cd, paying due regard 
to the best varieties to plant in any given aspect. 

The *uil around i porch b often on the somewhat poor side 
and h is therefore necessary- to incorporate an allowance of rotted 
manure with due bottom spit when preparing rites for planting 
such Roses and U> feed generously during the spring and summer. 
ll will also t Hr found that the majority of such rite? are apt to be¬ 
come dry very* quickly and so plentiful waterings should be given 

Weeping Roses .*—These arc planted in exactly the same way 
as Standards,, particulars of which are given on page 73, the 
stakes being inserted in the planting holes before polling in the 
Rose* and spreading the root?,, or at least before replacing the 
covering suit 

Immediately after planting, the training should start. The 
thing ro do h to fix a wire framework to the top of the stake. On 
this you train the long growths of the Rose. Special wire frames 
for this purpose can be bought from a garden shop, or the handy 
man could make a framework at home, using a child’s wooden 
Honp m the foundation. 

Fix the frame securely to the end of the Rose's stakes, after 
slipping it over the growths, 

Mow you arc all ready to tie the shoots into position. Bend 
them down carefully and, spacing them out in a shapely manner, 
tie them to the wire. 

To preserve ^balance”, it may be nectary to cut off the ends 
of one or two longer shoots. 

In subsequent years only ritoots produced during that year 
should be tied in place. The previous year's riioots should be 
pruned in accordance with the advice given on page 145. 

The feeding and general management of Weeping Rof« is 
exactly the satnc as that recommended dsewhere for Standards, 
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O ne seta hedges of Privet and Quick and Yew and j dozen- 
aitd-onc oilier subjects everywhere, but how often dot* cite 
see hedges of Roses ? Yet a Rose hedge Ls often itself a delightful 
feature and. furtlier, it performs alj Lhe duties required of a hedge 
just as well as any of the commoners. 

Probably—and for obvfoiis reasons—a Rose hedge b not to be 
recommended as the boundary between the garden and a public 
thoroughfare, but l do urge that Roses are the hedging subjects 
for dividing off one part of the garden from another, for screening 
the gat den's unsightly corners, and for such like purposes. Wltai 
better bordering for a Rose garden, too, could one" have than a 
hedge of Roses’ 

Oi course, one does not use the ordinary cverydav Rases for 
making a hedge. One uses the special hedging Rows. These will 
form a hedge cither full or dw arf, as required. Whether the height 
is to he four feet or seven feet, the hedge Roses are at your service, 
as will be seen on reference to lhe paragraphs given later in this 
chapter. 

Preparing the Soil far Hedge Ruses .—The great secret of 
success with Rose hedges is to prepare the soil well. It must be 
trenched two or three feet deep, the lowest spit being well broken 
up with the fork and having incorporated with it plenty of good 
rotted manure. Basic slag, applied nt the rate of about | lb?per 
square yard is also a helpful addition to the subsoil. If garden 
refuse or wood-ashes are available these also may be added to 
the lowest soil, all helping to improve its moisture-retaining 
qualities. 

With the top layer of soil hone meal should be mixed, and 
leaf-mould is also a useful addition, but, in the ordinary way, no 
animal manure should be added. Only if the top soil is particu¬ 
larly poor, will it be advisable to dig in a little old hot-bed 
material. 

Far Tall Rase Hedges .-—Coming to practical details, for the 
construction of i tall boundary Rose hedge of from 6 to 7 ft. 
liigh, ad you have tu do is to secure as many poles or iron 
uprights os you require and, having placed them firmly in the 
ground at equal intervals, attach four rows of strong galvanised 
wire to them, making the wire taut Dig out your beds and 
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plant your trees in a single row at 3 fi 6 in. to 4 ft. apart. As 
they grow, tie in the shouts to the wine. 

In two or three years they will have made a perfect hedge 
which can be cur with shears every spring. j\o actual pruning 
will hr necessary except the ih inning-out of dead and useless 
wood. 

Any of the Lord Petulance Sweet Briars will make a strong, 
tall hedge; so also will the Wichuraianas and other rampant 
g rower p. 

Fvr Dtoarf Hedges ,—For a hedge 4 to ^ ft. high there is no 
need to employ posts and wires as advised altove. The trees will 
be self-supporting. 

Prepare a wider strip of ground, for in this case the trees, 
instead of being planted in a single row, must be planted in a 
double row. Set them 2$ ft. apart in the row with the same 
distance between the rows. 

There is a big choice of Roses for dwarf hedges. Specially to 
be recommended are the Rugosas, the China Roses and the 
Sweet Briars (the latter having, of course, the charm of fragrant 
foliage). 'PliCn there are the Austrian Briars (ideal for a front 
border to « tall hedge) and the Hybrid Musk Roses. 1 have teen 
known some of the specially Strong-growing H.T.s tn be used 
for hedge-making, one variety in particular, Grus? an Teplitz, 
having been seen thus to particularly good effect. 

As a matter of fact, any of the strong-growing Hybrid Teas, 
such as Caroline Testout, Mrs, VYemyss Quin, and Elisabeth of 
York, will make fine hedges if allowed to grow and arc not 
pruned in the orthodox fashion. So, too, will many of the Hybrid 
Polvanthas, such as Else Poulsert and Salmon Spray. 

For quite a low hedge—where little more than an edging is 
wanted—nothing better or more ornamental could be had than 
the Dwarf Potysuitha Roses, 

In no case should the classes be mixed, l^t your hedges be 
either all Rugosas, or all Chinas, or all Sweet Briars, etc, Sfixed 
classes will never make a good hedge. 

Pruning Hedge Roses .—I have already said that the tall Hedge 
Roses need no actual pruning, their trimming being done with 
the shears, just like any other hedge. 

In regard to the other Roses, no pruning will be needed by 
any of the plants during their first year or 50, all growths pro¬ 
duced being tied out to the best advantage over the wires, the 
endeavour being made to fill space as fully as possible. In two 
nr three years the hedge will be a solid mass of growths and then 
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pruning may commence if required. 11 will be found that 
systematic pruning (on the lutes suggested on pages 14 Z-$Z* 
according to the type of Rose used) will result in a far thicker 
and finer hedge When time is of value, however, quite good 
results ran be obtained with die shears, with here and there a 
more careful eulting hack with the secateurs. 

Encouraging Growth ,—In order to encourage the growth of 
plenty of wood ai the bottom of the hedge and thus maintain an 
evenness of growth throughout its height, cut down one or two 
of tile oldest shoots every yard or so annually. Young growths 
will then spring from the base of the cut-down ones. 

In addition to this it is a good plan to layer several of the old 
shoot* (as advised else where)* thus promoting a supply of new 
growths from the base. 

Feeding Rose Hedges . — Throughout the summer occasional 
dose* of liquid manure are of great benefit la Rose hedges whilst 
once a year □ thick dressing of hotbed farm-yard manure should 
be applied along the foot of the hedge, the best time for this 
dressing being during the latter pan of the winter 

The CuUrpitt&r Danger .—Owing lo die fact that one does not 
prune away the old growths upon which moths lay then eggs, 
caterpillars are 11 special plague of Rose hedges. Hand-picking* 
of course, b out of Lhc question and therefore you should he 
particularly careful to spray the plants wtth a poisonous wsih 
in early March. Many suitable washes are available. 
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rn her £ is no more beautiful way of covering the walls of a 
JL house or outbuilding nr garden than with Roses. Although 
both Ramblers and Climbers do well in such places, preference, 
if there is any choice in the matter, should be given to the* latter. 
Ramblers, being perfectly hardy, are eminently suited to pergolas, 
arches, and the like, but Climben;, about which there is always 
a certain strain of tenderness* will gratefully repny you for the 
warmth and protection afforded them by a e;louE brick wall. 
There is another advantage possessed by Climbers over Ram¬ 
blers—a very important out in my view. Your Rambler has only 
tme short flowering period, nothing remaining when it has ended 
save foliage w hich, of course, is quite ornamental. Ynur Climber, 
if well chosen and properly planted „ will produce a continuous 
succession of bloom lasting right from the beginning to the end 
of the season. Your Climber-clad walls will have colour on 
them almost continuously from June tn October. 

Tins chapter deals only with climbing Roses. Where Ramblers 
arc used fur clothing walls their treatment is the same as advised 
in the chapter on Ramblers. 

Choosing Wall Climhtti. — 1 Thera are climbing Roses to suit 
walls of every aspect. Sec chapter on Choosing Rose Collections. 

Preparing tin Soil .—No matter w hether the wall facea north, 
south* cast or west, ike soil must be well prepared for the Roses. 
In nearly all casc^ you will find that the be^t of the soil was 
removed from such riid during the building of the house, of the 
erection of the wall, and $o on, the foundations !laving been filled 
in with rubble, brick-dust, and all kinds of rubbish. Obviously 
such "soil” is no good fur Roses and improvements must accord¬ 
ingly be made before attempting to plant. 

The best thing to do is to trench the whole border, working 
plenty of hotbed farm-yard or stable manure, as well us basic 
slag (at the rale of 4 oz, per Mjtiare yard) into the subsoil„ and 
bone meal and old hotbed material into the surface. Alternatively, 
you can take out separate planting hole* for each Ruse, removing 
the whole of the soil Z or 3 ft deep over an area of a couple of 
square yards and filling m again with rich sod from another part 
of the garden. Avoid using fresh manure Avoid also malting 
the topsoil rich with manure. 
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How to Plants Having prepared yotir site, take out a planting 
hob sufficiently large io allow the Rose's roots to be well spread 
out and deep enough to allow the topmost tool's to be buried 
aboui 3 in. below the surface. Do not put the stem dose up 
against flic wall; keep it about ti or 7 in nut, t!ms allowing plenty 
of air to circulate around the stern and prevcnling rubbing 
against the waifs face. 

Cover the roots first of all with some extra fine soil and then 
fill m with tire remainder. Firmness of pluming is essentia] with 
wall Rt^trs and ao t in addition to trampling over the roots 
immediiiidy after planting, make a point of repeating this per¬ 
formance a day or two later, filling in a little niore soil if the 
previous lot has sunk at alt 

7 W Tting Wall Roses. —If wall Rose* arc ro do really well 
every cure must he token to ensure that sunlight and air reach 
ail parts of them; otherwise they fait victims to Mildew and 
other complaint, 

They cannot receive the necessary sunlight and air if they are 
trained flat against a s olid wall Moreover, walls get mo hot in 
summer-time, and encourage Red Spider, which suck the =tap 
from the plants and cause wilting, shabbine^ unci the death nf 
young growths* Another point hi that it is not possible In train 
the Ro&es over the wall or fence without disfiguring it with nails 
and doth shreds. 

All these difficulties are overcome if the Ruses are grown on 
trellis-work, placed against the wall but f^use little distance away 
from it, say, about 9 to 12 in, 

A very attractive trellis can easily be made horn a bundk of 
builder's laths costing two or three shillings. First make 3 
,£ frame H the size you wish the trellis to be, using double laths or 
lengths of slightly more substantial wood for the purpose. Then 
fill in with laths, 4 or 5 in. apart, down and along the frame, 
fastening these laths in place with brads. 

The trellis can then be painted or creosoted. If creosote 
used, however, the trellis must be left to "weather” until all die 
fumes have gone before Roses arc fastened to it; or it must be 
treated with soft soap, to kill the fumes, as described on pag^ S7. 

The above h the best method to adopt with newly planted 
Roses, but where the Climber is already established there remains 
the excellent alternative of strands of strong galvanized wire 
strained along the face of the wall at intervals of, say, 18 inches, 
and secured to special projecting eyes driven into the brickwork. 
If you mutt null in the groivths at least do the job in the right 
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way. The tvrttng way is to use strips of doth secured with two 
nniE@. hastened in this way the growths are blown about by the 
wind, art certain to chafe against the wall and thus sailer Injury 

The right method is so take the strips of doth right round the 
shoot and then fasten them with one nail apiece. Nailed in this 
way, each shoot is properly supported, hut h left with sufficient 
11 play 71 to prevent chafing. 

The First Cutting Back Very few beginners with dnnbing 
Roses—planting their trees in, say, November—realize that, 
within fourteen or sixteen weeks, all the shoots will have to be 
cm right back. As 3 rultZj we find the grower nailing up and 
tying in position every' shoot and rod, without a thought that, 
come the spring* heavy pruning will have in be done and many 
of the growths so painstakingly tied in will have to be cut away. 

I therefore counsel only rou^h tjing-in ifter planting. 

So far as the cutting tiaefc h concerned, J know that it is, to 
the uninitiated, a great act of faith to cm away often from 4 to 
6 ft. of growth, and in the very place where it is most wanted, 
then to wait for long months before the tree so hardly done by 
covers the same space with luxuriant growth. To this dav, I 
must confess, l have often left one, and sometimes two, small 
rodis, a$ countrymen say, '‘to draw the aap' 1 ; I so wanted in the 
early spring to see some foliage on a bare wall to cheer me and 
give evidence of the good things to come, 

Bui every time l was wrong so to act. If you desire a strong, 
healthy tree the same [aw holds good with newly planted climbers 
as with dwarfs. You mtm cut them back in spring. On tin 
other hand* I don't agree w ith tho^e expert who advise a ruthless 
cutting hack. 

Often one sees it recommended that all growths be cut back 10 
just above the second or third “cyc” # or bud. Playing for safety, 
I cut back to the fourth, fifth, or sixth “eye" in the ordinary' way; 
if tlie wall is facing full south and Uir position is u warm one, then 
cutting back to the third or fourth “eye” would he permissible. 

The disadvantage of cutting back cadi growth very closely is 
that if the shoots start to grow with undue rapidity, m tlujy often 
do, and some sudden frost should nip them, that is the finish- 
When from four to six shoots arc left, a late fr&j-t does nut matter 
so much. The upper "eye? 1 * shoot first and hold the lower ones 
in check. If the upper ones art nipped there are always the 
lower ones to fall back upon. 

After the first year, pruning follows the ordinary course, as 
set out in the chapter on pruning. 
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Finding Hull “Because the soil adjoining a wall rs 

always hungry, wall Rosts need generous feeding. Towards the 
end of summer* every tree* whether newly planted or nld-eatitb- 
hslicd, must be irude to pack as much nutriment as possible into 
the young growth. Only bj 50 doing can the flowers of the 
following year be really helped. 

Starting at about the end of July and carrying on until the end 
of the flirt week in October, feed every fortnight with liquid 
manure made the colour of malt vinegar. Gyve to each Rose one 
gallon per application* If die soil is caked, stir it 3 in. deep and 
2 ft. on all sides of the main stems beforehand. 

Though liquid manure is the best fertilizer* where it Is nui 
available the following misUirc of artificials (used Fortnight!} 
until the end of September) is a good substitute: Superphosphate 
of lime and nitrate of potash, four parts each* and sulphate of 
magnesia, one part. Mix the ingredients well together, and give 
each Rose j 02, at each application. Spread the mixture evcnlv 
on the soil, and water it in unless the weather is whowerv. 

Mulching Climbing Rvscl —One of die most important items 
in the culture of climbing Roses h manure mulching. 

The mulch, however, ha-s to he applied in a somewhat different 
way to that adopted in the case of other Ropes A dock mulch 
of farm-yard manure that would bring out a great crop on the 
Ramblers would make a Climber sickly fur Lhc season. 

The besi pbn n I have found, is to make up a compost in this 
way: With half a, bucketful of ridniled leaf-mould, mis a j-in. 
potful each of soor and bone-me a J, If you can’t get poultry 
manure, use as a substitute a 3-in. potful of Peruvian guano. 
DonY, however, use in gaseous form the food from the manure 
iind soot, Should lime nibble be unavailable* spread a 4-in. 
potful of freshly slaked lime per square yard on the surface of 
the soil a week afterwards. 

The best time to apply this dressing is about mid-Frhruarv. 

Sprcad the mixture evenly z ft. out on all sides of the main 
stem nf each specimen, and fork it in 4 in. deep. Use a band* 
fork and, if you encounter roots* withdraw it at once. Climbing 
Rof=e rants are very full of sap and bruising may cause them to 
bleed severely* 

The advantage of this top-dressing h that Lhe food will operate 
in time to strengthen the firsi hatch of young shoots, [f thev 
develop vigorously, the second batch will do likewise. If they 
don't, your tree will be unsatisfactory nil the season. E have 
never known this treatment fail to bring out the best in climbing 
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Rusts —id even such coy, shy sorts as William Allen Richard- 

^Lrwie for Climbing Roses—U any grower prefers to use a light 
mulch of rented manure in place of ray own "special mixture , 
well and good. Let him, however, remember that climbing Hoses 
love lime rubble. In spring he should sprinkle this substance 
(broken up to the size of Broad Beans) thinly on the surface of 
the soil as far as the branches extend and fork it m to a depth ot 
4 in. Before long the roots will be found funning fibres and 
clineim to ihc nibble, from which they will derive much benefit 

When Climbers Thin the During the first amumn 

after planting, growers may be disappointed at the appearance o! 
their Climbers. The trees may have made hardly any growiSt— 
merely 3 few young shoot? sprouting from the original stems 

This is nothing to worry' about. Given feeding on the lines 
mentioned above, all should be well in subsequent seasons. 

It mav He, however, that all is nut well. Sometimes after a tew 
years of growth Climbers become over-tall and bare at the b.isc, 
ihus producing an abundance of flowers high up on the wall, but 
very few low down where they are equally wanted. Such, hou - 
ever, can, with a little trouble, be persuaded to behave properly 
and produce blooms over the whole of their area 

The operation is best performed in March, 'l hc plan is u* 
compel the new shoots then breaking from the lowest parts ot 
The old Stems m lengthen and plump up quickly, thus becoming 
fit to supplant the old stems. 

The procedure is to cut down the very oldest of the stems to 
within about 3 ft. of the ground and to loosen all the others from 
the wall and bend them to left or right, according to where they 
lie best Get them down as nearly horizontal as possible. 1 ins 
treatment will divert ihc rapidly rising flow of sap from them to 
the wins shoots. When Lhe young shoots have made a foot or 
so of growth, cut back the end of the old, trained ones, as fair 43 

To Stimulate the young growths, fork a layer uf old manure 
into the upper t in. of soil. 

As regards artificials, a mixture of superphosphate, two parts, 
sulphate of ammonia, .me part, may be pricked in in ol 

animal manure. Tbit* ounces spread over a square yard suffice 

for one pl^L 
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R AMftLKR Roses are it delightful section indispensable to every 
garden. Their disadvantage is that they liave but nne burst 
of dowering, then being finislted for the year, but their display 
extends over a fairly long period and is so glamorously colourful 
whilst it lasts that one easily forgives any shortcomings. Some 
new kinds of fairly perpetual character arc now beginning to 
appear. The New- Dawn is an example, and others of the same 
type are certain to follow, 

1 he term “Rambler" is often used very loosely as if it also 
included climbing Roses. Actually, Ramblers and' Climbers arc 
two entirely different classes needing very different treatment so 
far as pruning and general management are concerned. The two 
are easily distinguished from one another, too. 

Thr Difference between Ramblers and Climbers .—'The first 
thing to bear in mind is that Ramblers produce suckers, or 
growths from below ground, whilst Climbers don't, save in the 
very tew cases where they are on their own roots. Even then 
suckers are a rarity. The main branches of the tree go on v&ar 
after year, thickening each season. So that, in the case of an old 
specimen, the principal stem may be as thick as your wrist. 

The flowers arc borne differently. In Ramblers y ou have a 
cluster formation, whereas in Climbers the flowers conic singly, 
iti twos or in three*. In shape they resemble those of a bush 
Rose, of which in most cases they are but climbing forms. The 
individual flowers of Ramblers are smaller, daintier altogether, 

A guide to Identity is given by the leaves also. Most Ramblers 
have a palish leaf divided into seven or nine small leaflets, with 
an odd leaflet at the end. The leaves of (.’limbers have three, 
five, and in very vigorous examples, seven leaflets, darker in 
colour and twice or thrice as big. 

The L ses of Ramblers. —Rambler.* have numerous uses in the 
garden. They are ideal for training over pergolas and archways, 
for use on pillars In the border, for clothing fences and screens 
for covering porches, and so oru 
For pillars choose moderately vigorous kinds that bloom .dl 
the length of their trails. In its colour y ou cannot heat Emily 
Gray. Imagine a Rose golden-yellow in bud, passing to pale 
yellow, finishing choice cream, and you have n true idea of this 
glorious, free-flowering sort. 
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Sanders' While is the best of the pure white Ramblers and is 
veiy fragrant. It Ls a vigorous grower and has completely dis¬ 
placed White Dorothy, 

Mary Wallace, with its dear rosy pint, fragrant flowers and 
handsome foliage is still one of the best of the pink pillar Roses. 

Hiawatha is a beautiful single criimon with a pure white eye; 
Mermaid, an csquiaile pab yellow, with Amber stamens and fine 
spreading misses of bloom; and Francois Jnranville is a warm, 
pleasing pink. AH the good sorts that make rustic pillars a fairy¬ 
land. 

ff you wbh to cover a trellis screen, pergola, or itrch with 
RamblefSj select sorts thm have vigorous growth, or half the 
background will be hare. The purest scarlet is Paul's Scarlet; 
its vivid flowers make a glorious picture. Excdsa is a rich 
crimson whose blooming capacity will ima^e you* Maiy Hicks, 
a newer kind of the same shade, has bigger bloom* and more 
ornamental foliage. It, too, sacrifices numbers to size, but h a 
great Rose* 

Some singles you must have—American Pillar, for instance, a 
vigorous grower ( having pink flowers with a pure white eye. I 
have given only the briefest selection hero. Many other excellent 
varieties will be found in the chapter on Choosing Rose Collec¬ 
tion* 

Preparing /or Ramblers .—Rambler Roses may be planted at 
any time between the beginning of November and the end of 
March. The sites must be very well dug—two spits deep at 
Last—but don't overdo the manuring, Unless the soil is particu¬ 
larly poor and hungry n as it is apt to be near a wall or fence, be 
sparing with, supplies. Always let the manure you use be well 
rottetl 

Leaf-mould may be dug in freely* especially if the soil is of a 
sticky nature, for although Roses like heavy soils they also want 
wdl-aeraied ground in which the roots can run easily. 

Planting Ramblers .—The general details of the planting of 
Ramblers arc Lite same as those recommended for bush Roses on 
page 75, but particular attention must be paid to the depth. 
Your guide here is u dark ring towards the bottom of the stem — 
which, of course, shows the previous planting depth. 

Set the plants 6 or 7 in. from the wall, fence, or pergola and, 
having filled in the planting holes, trample the soil firmly over 
the roots. 

Pruning after Plmting ^—Some growers let their newly planted 
Ramblers—which consist ol one or more whippy growths— 
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remain just as thev are after planting oti the off-chance that some 
bloom will be produced in the first summer- A few flowers may 
appear, but thev will not be worth having, and their appearance 
will have taken'strength out of the plants which should go to the 
formation of new growths for blooming lilt following year. 

If you plant in the autumn, immediately planting is finished 
cut back all shoots to within a foot of die soil, If you plant after 
Christmas, wait until signs of growth appear in the spring; then 
cut all weakly growths back to within a Foot of the ground and 
cut off the imripencd lips of any shoots that remain, I suallv 
these tips are 3 to 4 in, long and'you can identify them by their 
Soft “fed 1 * and often rather shrivelled look, 

TroiwKg Pergola and .irehtcay Ramblets, —Newly planted 
RambJers^unlcss cut back completely—should be tied nr nailed 
in to their supports a fortnight after planting—not before, far 
the ground may settle and the Roses sink and when that is 
happening the shoots must have free play. 

lliere are various forms of tie you can employ. As I fu¬ 
me t hods are the same as used for tying in the new growths that 
appear in summer, readers are referred to the information on that 
matter given later in this chapter, 

There is this to be added; In no drcurastsmccs must the ties 
be tight. Neatly loop your string or twine or whatever you lire 
round each stem. Let the lie pass met round the stem and twice 
round the support, the knot being made agilirwt the support. 
Don’t follow the practice of so many novice* anil tk _a piece of 
string to the growth and fb the other etid of the string to the 
support. That way you "strangle” the growth- check the fhnv 
of Sap and also cause your string to sink into the firth of the 
growth, when it begins to swelL 

Tta'niifg Rambten on Fenen —For the sunny fence? the Rose 
branches have to be trained out in s manner which is a cross be¬ 
tween fan and horizontal training. Thai is. about a third of the 
total length of each main branch is bent over a cm vp, the other 
two-thirds being trained horitolitally 

About 6 ft, is a good average length for each branch to be 
produced later, which means that Lu ek.Llie the fence fully with 
flowers ail the way. the Roses have to be planted 12 ft apart. 

Should .1 fence be overshadowed by trees -planted on the 
other »dc—it will not matter so tong as the fence faces south¬ 
east. south, south-west, or east Then the sun will still get in to 
the Ros'- r But no Rambler will flower .veil m continuous shade. 
Where a fence faces towards north e>r north-easi, you will not 
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be able to get the side of the fence covered with flowering Rose 
trails. On the other hand, there is plenty of room for them at 
the top of the fence, and it would be a good plan to increase the 
height of the fence by fastening 2-fL lung pieces of stout strap- 
iron to it and threading a couple of wires through these 

The Care of Netr Rambler /fore Growths.' Rambler Roses 
flower on new shoots produced the previous summer, the old 
growths that have borne blooms being finished and done wit 
and having to be removed entirely. 

The new etov. Lhs begin to appear at about the same time as 
the current summer's flower buds are showing. Mostly thev 
shoot un from the ground but at times they spring out from the 
old stems near the ground. At first they are mere tufts, but they 
grow steadily until, at the end of summer, they will be b or even 
12 ft, tong. I have seen a Rambler Rose growth make 15 ft, or 

growth during the summer. ... , r 

Right from the moment they are noticed the new growths 
should bo carefully safeguarded. They are very brittle, very 
whippv. apt to be blown about, apt to be trodden on, apt to bo 
brushed against. In the slightest accident they will snap off 
short* and cveiy shoot so damaged mcafi$ one less flowering 

growth the following summer. . , , 

You will gather from this that the shoot* must be tied up to 
some support, more tics being added as growth proceeds- 

Now, in tying them, remember that they need light and air to 
ripen. They'must not be pushed among the older growths. Hiey 
must be so placed that they are unshaded and uncrowned. 

The best way with wall Ramblers is to nail the shoots to the 
wall wiLh a good type of lead-capped wall nail, such as the well- 
known Chandler brand. After driving in this nail, all you nave 
to do is to push back the flexible cap, gently bring the shoot to 
position near the nail, and endow it within the cap, leaving room 

for later expansion. . 

The great advantage of these lead-capped nails is thaL they 
never constrict the stems. The growth is strong enough to push 
back the lead as it expands. 

Alternatively, ordinary wall nails answer quite well if you en¬ 
close the shoot in a Ain. wide strip of cloth, through the free 
ends of which the wall nail is driven. 

With Ramblers train *1 to trellis, pergolas, wire-netting, etc-, 
the growth# must bt tied in with close hempen string; raffia 
is not Strong enough, while rough filhft and binder twine are 
undesirable because they act as a biecding-ground for Red hpider. 
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In nil cases more nailing and Eying wUl be needed as growth 
develop*. 

Occasionally the old wood h so dense that there is no suitable 
place on the support for the young. 'Hie 1>cst way then is to 
stake each growth separately, pointing the stakes outwards so as 
to bring them into full light- 

The growths will not become hardened and fit to stand the 
winter weather if, as is frequently done, they are tucked out of 
the way by pushing them into the mass of older growth. They 
must he drawn well to the outside, where sun and air can have 
full play all around them. 

Syringing regularly with quassia solution, Abbl r or other well- 
known insecticide is first-rate insurance against green-fly—which 
otherwise may weaken the shoots by extracting much-needed 
sap, from the soft tips especially* 

iValcring and Feeding *—During summer, when they arc 
making flowers and new growths, Ramblers flttuf have copious 
supplies of water. 

One is apt to overlook the fact that roots near a wall or fence 
are more in need of moisture than mot* anywhere rise. Then* 
is a naturally dry position, even in showery weather, if water is 
not given generously there is a big danger that the early bud? 
will drop. 

If you have sonic newly planted Ramblers, don't try to bring 
them along by giving them doses of liquid manure or fertilizer 
Until they are well eslablbhcd J the Rose root? arc more harmed 
than benefited by stimulants. 

An aid to Ramblers at this time is to spread a mulch over their 
roots. This is where any lawn mowings you may have will come 
in. Spread them on the soil m a 3-m, deep layer- They will help 
tu conserve moisture. 

If the Roses are c£iablished T a manure mulch will be better, 
enriching the soil as well ^s conserving moisture* 

/Jiifuttm Cq we. — Early autumn--during September and October 
- is the time to prune Rambler Roses. Full particulars of how to 
Jo the pruning are given on page 148, and great care must be 
taken to do the work properly; otherwise the display of bloom the 
following year is bound to suffer. 

When fixing up the Rose? again after pruning, make quite 
sure that all loose, straggling shoot* are tied in securely, so that 
there will be no fear of them being hem and battered about by 
wind. 

Where Ramblers appear to be in need of food it will be a good 
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plan m put a layer of half-decayed manure over the roots. Alter¬ 
natively to applying manure mulches, a dressing of lime or soot 
soon after pruning will be very helpful—just enough to lighten or 
darken the soil, as the case may be. The dressing should be 
applied over the roots, and Sightly forked in. 

Liquid manure can be given to the Ramblers from September 
on through the muter, A bag of fresh cow manure in a tub of 
water makes nn excellent liquid manure. Soot-water is the next 
best liquid to use. 

Transplanting Ramblers .—'Quite often Rambler Roses mate 
little growth in their first season, especially if planted in the spring; 
that is nothing to worry about. Given cartful feeding and manage¬ 
ment, they will usually grow away well in their second summer. 
Occasionally h however* they fail to make any progress. Time goes 
by and still no new’ basal growths appear. 

In such cases the chances are that the Rose is not happily 
situated and will never do welt unless it is replanted. November 
is the best time to do the replanting and the following is the 
procedure; 

Having lifted the plant, examine the toots and cut off any shoo 
pieces that have formed no fibres and have on them a white mould 
ur little white, jumpy, springtai! insects. 

Prepare the new site thoroughly this lime, in accordance with 
the advice given earlier in this chapter, in replanting, make the 
hole large enough to accommodate the roots when spread nut to 
their fullest extent, and only bun them just below the surface of 
the soil. Riddle some leaf-mould through a i-in. sieve and spread 
a 3-in. layer immediately beneath the roots. This will stimulate 
the formation of fibres and prepare the way for strong young 
growth the following season. 

Tf you live in the neighbourhood of malt kilns, try to obtain 
some malt culms, and spread a 4-in. layer on the surface of the 
soil after yon have finished planting, as far as the roots extend. 
This material is splendid for ailing Roses. If it is not available, 
old lawn mowings or leaf-mould will answer the purpose. 

Remember thitt the more you spread out your Rose growths 
the- better will be the distribution of sap. on which the production 
of the next year's blooms and young shoots depends in no small 
measure In re-attaching your Rambler Rose to its support, bear 
this in mind ; If you fasten the branches straight up. most of the 
sap will rush to the top and produce an unbalanced growth. 

Msn cut out any twiggy grmvths that arc obviously too weak 
to bloom. 
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Repairing Damaged Ramblers ,—During the winter Ramblers 
are apt to be severely damaged by wind and snow, often being 
tom from their supports and thrown down flat to the ground. In 
such cases, the supports must be erected again and the Ramblers 
tied in without delay. 

When the new sup;>ort lias been got nearly, disentangle all the 
Rose growths and lay them out separately. Then you will be able 
to see how to cut nut broken and hopelessly injured growths. 

The useless growths having been cut out, fasten up the retained 
growths. 



PEGGING DOWN ROSES 


V ery charming effects can be obtained by pegging down Roses, 
By so doing you not only add very considerably to tbe amount 
of bloom produced by any particular Rose bush but also, by form¬ 
ing a juries nf arches amongst established plants in a bed, you 
greatly enhance the beauty of that bed 
The principle upon which pegging down depends is chat, by 
bending over the longer stems of the Roses, you induce each of 
the eves along that stem to start into new growth and produce 
blooms on their own. If the growths are not so bent, the sop nil 
flows to the tips and only the uppermost buds spring into active 
life 

Apart front the ordinary Rose beds, pegging down can he 
carried out with pleasing results in a variety of places. Say you 
have a Rose btisli in a centre bed in your front garden. The shoots 
of this Rose could be pegged out to radiate over the whole bed- 
Whcn flowering-time come$ T each “arch* 1 will be smothered with 
Rose blooms and will make a unique feature. 

Again, the idea can be adopted with Roses growing in lints, or 
round the edge of a bed. By pegging down certain shoots, a con¬ 
tinuous chain of hoops or arches could be formed, with striking 
results. 

The Rf$i R&jrr for lagging Down. — Bush Roses are the most 
suitable type for pegging down, especially such varieties as Hugh 
Dickson* George Dickson, Gross an Tcptilz, Madame Jules 
Gravereau_v 5 and Zrphyrine Drouhin. Other varieties can be 
used, providing they are vigorous growers, that is* providing they 
produce shoots sufficiently long to fnnn Hr-chcs* If you have any 
Rose with stems about 4 ft tong and i in. thick, k will be quite 
suitable for pegging down. 

Certain climbing may also be pegged down though they 
rake tip rather a lot of space. 

When to Peg Down Roses.--The operation of pegging down 
can be carried out either at pruning lime, retaining for the purpose 
extra-Jong shoots which would otherwise he cut right out* or 
during the summer when the long, waving growths usually 
removed at summer-pruning time should be utilized 
Of couffg, shoots pegged down at the end of summer will not 
produce thrir (towers until the Following season. 

10 | 
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flow to Peg Down Rows .—If you arc pegging down in March 
choose stout shoots tit at were first produced the previous year. 
They should be quite firm, and the tips should not Ik soft or dying 
bade. If an inch or two of the end is affected, the soft or blacken¬ 
ing part may be cut back to hard, green wood. The shoots must 
also be long enough to bend down without splitting or cracking. 

If you are doing the operation in summer choose sappy and 
pliable growths and, instead of cutting them off in the usual way, 
allow them to grow until they are long enough to be bent down so 
that their extreme tips touch the ground. 

Only three or, at the most, four, shoots on any bush should be 
pegged down, the rest of the bush being pruned back in the 
ordinary way. 

Having selected the shoots, stout pegs and some tying material 
should be produced. The pegs should be at least a foot long, so 
that they can be driven well into the ground, as there will be con¬ 
siderable strain on them. Raffia, tarred twine, or similar stuff 
should be used for the tying. 

Drive the pegs into the ground at the required places and, gently 
bending down the growths, tie them securely into place. It is a 
good plan to make notches in the pegs so that the raffia cannot slip 
out of place. 

If any shoot shows resistance against being bent right to the 
ground all at once, draw it down a little farther every few days 
until it is in the required position. 

Pegged-down Rt*$c$ need no other special attention beyond that 
described, their management, feeding, etc., following ordinary 
procedure. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the pcggcd-dowit shoots arc 
not likely to flower satisfactorily for more than one seaaon. Fresh 
shoots should therefore he pegged down each season, the otd 
pegged-down shoots being pruned each in the ordinary mariner. 


THE SUMMER MANAGEMENT OF ROSES 

A fart from the constant care which must be taken during 
xV summer to keep Roses dear of pests and diseases (both of 
which vastly important subjects are dealt with in separate sections 
of tilts book), there arc many other Jobs falling due during this 
season which, properly attended to, will ensure that the plants 
keep strong and healthy and in constant bloom. 

.Mulching.—A question often asked by Rosc-grmvcrs in the 
early part of the summer £S whether the trees should be mulched 
or not. 'Fhc answer depends on the state of each Rose. 

1 'or established Roses and Roses planted in the early winter, a 
mulch will be of great benefit. The mots will be ready to absorb 
the nourishment thus supplied to them. if. however, the Rose was 
planted late and has not yet become established, the rich feeding 
supplied by mulching would be too much for the tender young 
roots that are endeavouring 10 get a hold on the soil. 

In short, the rule to work to is to mulch only when a Rose is 
growing vigorously, 

When mulching i$ possible, apply rotting, strawy manure, but 
don’t put it on the sod until you have first stirred up the top inch 
depth of earth. A mulch on caked, hard soil is useless. 

Put clown a layer of manure 2 to 3 in, in depth, circling the stem 
but not actually touching it. to a distance outwards of shout 12 in. 

Subsequent ruins and artificial waterings will carry the nourish¬ 
ment in the manure dawn to the roots, besides preventing rapid 
evaporation of moisture already in the soil. 

The best time to apply the mulch is after pruning is finished. 

Hoeing -Throughout the summer, the sail round Rose trees 
should be constantly stirred with the hoc. Should the soil harden 
and be allowed to remain thus the leaves will go yellow and the 
growth weaken, while the buds will remain hard, ref using to open. 

Do not go more than 3 in. deep when soil-stirring, or you may 
damage the roots and cause suckers to form. 

Thinning the Shoots.— In the spring, as soon as the shoots have 
started to grow', it is a good plan to remove all superfluous growth. 

On most bushes a shoot or two goes blind. You can see that 
they arc neither going to Icogtlion nor to bloom, t.ut l?3Ck h metr 
shoots half-way, thus causing them to branch strongly :md form 
fee succcs^orud flower*, Remove a?*0 the weedy inside shores 
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rlmt frequently ari&e where the benches fork, and shoots that, 
from any pari of the bush, ersws from outside to centre. They 
cause congest]on where there should be abundant Sight and a 
healthy circulation of air. 

This b really part of the summer-pruning programme, full par¬ 
ticulars of which are given tm page 151, 

Freding .—In order to secure adequate growth of wood and a 
full supply of flowers, Iloses must be fed with some kind of 
artificial manure throughout the summer. Details of die feeding 
of Roses, however, are given on page 115. 

Disbudding,— Disbudding fi essential if you derirc really fine 
flowers, and mu&t be done as soon as you can safely remove un¬ 
wanted buds with hail scissors or the blade point of a sharp pen¬ 
knife. Don't rub them ou t with finger and thumb, or you may tear 
off strips of tender bark and admit diseases. 

Varieties differ slightly in Lheir manner of bud formation, but 
all have the common characteristic of bearing three buds at the 
tip of the stem—a central and two side-buds. The side-buds, 
being the weaker, should be taken out. Certain strong, long- 
iosrited varieties, like Madame Butterfly and Betty Uprfchgrd, 
bear side-buds on long stems about half-way down the main stem. 
These need not be removed unless you propose to exhibit, as they 
weaken the main flow er but fittle. 

Burn all rejected buds in case they harbour pests. 

Should quantity and not quality of flowers be your aim There 
is, of course, no need to disbud. 

Keep the Shows Cut. —One of the most important routine 
summer jobs is to remove faded flowers prnmplly. cutting brick 
each stem to within fi or 8 in nf its base, just altnvt a point. Th^ 
is the onh way to gc! strong flowering shoots for toiceessinn. 

From about the beginning of July, certain varieties w ill begin 
to push forth pink se condary shoot? from the bottom joints of the 
flowered stems, and from son it- sieniE. that missed flowering In a 
few days foitic will be showing bud. You will encutirugr these to 
develop and other flowering shoots to form by cutting the spent 
flower s"eins immediately almve the rop goiwl leaf. Often there 
Tte two or three rather rv*nr leaves a little below the flower Cut 
below these. 

Certain varieties, such as Madame Butterfly, Ophelia, and 
Mrs A. TL Bsrrrftdougih* hc,’r blooms on long-jointed, sappy 
shoots. thrown from the ba^c of the bosh. These; being soft at 
the top, must be cut half-way back (immediately above a leaf)* 

Cuffing Biovms fo? Drcvrathnj — For a rinfilar reason Tn the 
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above, you should cut blooms for the house and other decorative 
purposes as often as possible. There arc, however, right and 
wrong ways of doing even this simple job. Be sure, for instance, 
to cut each bloom with a good stem — anything up to 9 or to in. in 
length. Apart from tire fact that long-stemmed Roses are so much 
more effective in the vases, the removal of the "wood" benefits 
the trees, To take good lung stems is, indeed, an important aid in 
securing a good second show of bloom. 

Alwayt use a sharp knife or sharp secateurs for cutting the 
Rosts. Anything blunt would bruise the wood and might lead to 
trouble for the tree. It is. quite wrong to snap off the blooms with 
the fingers, of course; that would be sure to mean a jagged, tom 
shoot. 

Whenever possible, gather Roses early in the morning, while 
dew is still on, them- And gather them before they are fully open; 
then they will slowly expand in the vases and be beautiful for a 
longtime. 

A little slit cut upwards at the bottom of each stein will also help 
the flowers to last longer. 

Jilt etui to the Stakes , — Regular attention to the stakes of stan¬ 
dards and weeping standards is necessary. Replace with a sub¬ 
stantial round stake (round stakes are preferable to square ones, 
as being less likely to cause bark bruising) any that have retted at 
the bottom. Make safe for the season by replacing defective ties 

Tie in Waving Growths— Rambler Rose growth* must be lied 
out equidistant, giving each room for proper de velopment. Burn 
ail old ties; they may harbour insects* eggs- 

Where weeping standards have recently been planted it will 
probablv be found that the grow ths, instead of weeping, grow up¬ 
right. Train them to droop by fixing a wooden hoop to the lop of 
the stake and tying the growths loosely to it. (See also the 
chapter on "Pillar, Porch and Weeping Roses" ) 

Keep the Soil Firm.—AM the various summer operations— 
hod rig, etc.—on the Rose beds tend very much to loosen the soil 
over the roots of the plants. Many Roses are killed during the 
winter because the soil is too loose over their roots. Go over the 
beds therefore towards the end of summer and tread down any 
loose soil, giving the immediate surroundings of each bush a 
rather firmer tread. Rake out your footmarks after so doing or 
they will act as catch-pits for rain-water. 

Watering Rases —The question of whether Rose trees should 
ur should not Ikr watered is a much-debated one. Of course, in a 
summer like some experienced it answers itself; the weather is sn 
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boll and dry that, in naturally dry soils, Roses would surely die if 
they were noL well watered/ What should be the procedure in a 
normal year, however ? 

My policy [except in die case of late-pi an ted Roses, which need 
frequent watering) is to postpone watering as long as possible. 

It. at the height of the growing season, no rain has fallen for 
some weeks and the rest of the flowers in the garden are begi nning 
to wilt unless watered + then the Rose trees have their thirst 
quenclicr, too Each tree is given a real good snaking—say. two 
gallons for a bush or a standard, twice as much for a Rambler or 
a Climber-—and then receives nn more for a week, fhen comes 
another similar soaking and so on until the drought breaks. 

It is important to avoid frequent dribbles — say a sprinkle from 
a rose-Can or a pint or two from the water-can's spout, Such 
waterings do more harm than good, encouraging the root fibres to 
come up to the surface, theft to be scorched by the following day’s 
sun. 

Rose* growing on sloping ground naturally need more water 
than those planted on level ground, fn the case of the former it 
is a good plan to sink a large flower-pot into the soil just above the 
Hose and pour the water into lhat. The water percolates slowly 
through the hole at the bottom of the pet and so moistens all the 
soil around the roots. If poured direct on to the surface, much of 
it would flow away downhill without getting to the roots at alb 

Syringing Rose* —It is of yreat assistance to all Roses to syringe 
them overhead an Hie evening following a warm dn day. k h 
best iq do Lhu syringing with an insecticide spray <?j. Rain-water 
or, failing that, sun-warmed water must he used. Tap-water may 
cause blotched foliage. 

EN D-OF-SUMMER ATTENTION 

Towards the end of summer all Rose heds should he thoroughly 
weeded and carefully stirred over io sweeten die soil Leaves that 
have fallen ought to be gathered up. Careful gardeners nowaday* 
make a point of burning these, so that if there has been disease it 
will not spread to the soil. 

At the end of the Rose season one often sees dusters of seed- 
pod* hanging about the trees. It is not a good thing to let these 
remain; they arc only a drain on the trees' vitality. 

With bush Roses* a little trimming-up may be necessary, to 
expost the younger growths to tile sun and assist their ripening 
Five or yht health) young stems should be kept as Lhe framework 
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of the btiah; any others that are more than two years old may well 
be cut back to their point of origin. 

One or two of the younger growths remaining may have made 
considerable growth during the summer and be projecting well up 
beyond the general height of the bush. The ends of the longest 
of these growths should be cut back to an outward pointing bud, 
leaving them not more than Z ft. long altogether. 

Weak, whippy growths should be cut off close to the branch 
from which they spring. 

in the case of standard Roses, it is necessary to cut back the 
overlong growths springing from the head. The correct thing 
to do is to cut them back to an “eye” or a joint in the stem, to leave 
them be about 18 in. long. Quite old. and diseased, branches 
can be cut right back, 

LATE*PLANTED ROSES 

It has already been mentioned that Roses planted late in the 
season should be mulched in spring with we! I-rotted “powdery' 1 
manure. 

Frequent watering is another prime necessity with all late- 
planted trees. We hardly realize what a thirsty tree the Rose is 
and, provided the drainage is good, it is difficult to give it loo 
much. Again, when the foliage is matured, in hoi, dry weather, 
when tile sun is low, it should be syringed occasionally, as thi;- 
helps to keep the tree in a healthy condition, and certainly imparts 
additional vigour. 

Do not let late-planted irees be too prolific the first year: it 
weakens the trees. For this reason you must disbud as closely as 
possible and rest content with few Roses. Even these art better 
cut when matured, and, if not, the moment they die the dead 
blooms should be removed. 

Late-planted trees, as a rule, are more Habit to suffer from 
green fly and Mildew than those that have been planted early, or 
that are established and, not having as yd the same vigour, are 
often seriously affected- But, no matter what the onslaught, avoid 
using strong insecticides. If the bond or a brush will not remove 
the scourge, then syringe with ha If-strength insecticide, and after 
some hours again with dear water. Such treatment, if applied 
a few times, should remove the trouble. 

Every chiince must be given to late-planted tree-- to ripen new 
wood, and for this reason in the autumn it is advisable In cut out 
all growths that tend to cause overcrowding. 


ROSE SUCKERS AND HOW TO DEAL 
WITH I HEM 


Tj OSE enemies are of two kinds, those which attack from without 
XXand those that assault from within* Of the letter, suckers are 
the most destructive. 

Suckers are growths which grow from the roots of bu$h Roses 
and occasionally cltmbing varieties, and from roots or stems of 
Standards. Ramblers have slickers, too r but not of the destructive 
kind They grow on their own roots, and, of course, the suckers 
arc an integral part of the tree. The other secnons mentioned 
(unless they have been grown from cuttings, when suckers will 
not be produced, all growths that appear being true Rose growths) 
don't grow on their ow n roots, but on those of the stock used for 
budding, most often a Brkt\ 

Now the stock h SO much the stronger partner that if you allow 
suckers to remain, the)' will kill the cultivated variety and them- 
selves dominate the situation. In other words 1 the tree will become 
all briar, the cultivated Rose blooms that were formerly produced 
being replaced by ordinary "dog 51 Roses. El may take two or three 
years, but all the time the straggle goes on. the Rose get* the worst 
of it and your display suffers. As a Rose-grower, you serve your 
own best interests by removing suckers os soon ns you see them, 

!t is particularly important thal you should tackle the suckers 
before ihe end of summer. If you leave them to autumn the 
leaves will begin to yellow and fall off* after which identification, 
though possible, isn't quite so easy. 

How Iq Distinguish Smksrs from Ross Growths Pr oprrr, — It is 
not always plain at a glance which shoots springing up from a fto&e 
are unwanted suckers and which are Rose growths proper. If 
careful examination is made, however, various points of difference 
will be noticed. 

To begin with, no sucker ever arose alcove the knuckle which 
you find at or immediately above the soil level of a bush Rose, or at 
the end of the upright stem tn the case of a standard Rose, and no 
growth belonging to the variety ever sprang from below it. The 
knuckle shows where the bud was worked or budded into I he 
stock, and ever afterwards each keeps to its own territory. 

So, with every growth of which you are suspicious r the first 
thing is to trace it back to its point of origin. 1 f it arise* from the 

in 
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soil, or from below the knuckle, in the case of a bush Rose, or if it 
sprouts out from the stem or roots of a standard Rose, it is a 
sucker. If it shoots from somewhere above the knuckle it is a Rose 
growth proper. 

Here it must be repeated that Roses grown from cuttings pro¬ 
duce no suckers. Shoots that appear from the roots nf these need 
not be interfered with. Neither must shoots that appear from the 
roots of Rambler Roses be tampered with; ,itl such are wanted. 

You will ask : If with some Roses ground shoots are suckers and 
with other Roses ground shoots are wanted growths, how then is 
one to tel) which b which? 

The answer is that the appearance of sucker grow ths is definitely 
different from that of Rose growths 

Suckers are thin and wiry, and usually closely set with small 
thorns which break off easily. Frequently the growths branch at 
the top like those of a wild Rose, with which indeed they have 
close affinity. You get exact opposites in true Rose Variety growths 
—thicker stems, fewer thorns, and more equally distributed stde- 
shoots. Further, the leaves of suckers are smaller and a paler 
green. 

Again, with many suckers (those tram a Rosa ragout stock sn 
particular) most of the leaves have nine leaflets as compared with 
the five leaflets of most proper Roses- (Sonic Rosts—Caroline 
TestOllt is an example—have only three leaflets.) Also, the 
suckers leaves are much rougher than the true Rose's leaves, 

Suckers which spring from .1 Rosa n:ant'tli stock arc different 
from those which come from a Rom rttgosa stock. But they can 
still be distinguished from the Rose proper by the fad that the 
growth 15 thin, and the spines small and dark, buckcrs from a 
Dog- briar stock are also thinner in growth than Rose growths 
proper, while the leaflets are smaller, the thorns very sharp and 
hooked. 

Hots to Remove Suckerr.—Having made sure which arc 
suckers, proceed to remove them -u their point of origin on the 
roots. This is important. If you cut them off at the soil level, you 
reinvjgomlc them. Next season the hit-on stem end will throw 
up not one but several suckers, each stronger than the original 
parent. 

With the trowel scrape .wvay sufficient soil to expose the root. 
Here vou will find the base of the sucker. Cut it oil cleanly and at 
once fill up the hole. 

Should any suckers arise between the knuckle and the ground, 
cut them off flush with the main stem. 
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It k much easier to make a dean cut through these wiry grow tits 
if your Rotes arc full of sap, Either await showery weather or 
ensure the right cutting conditions by watering your bushes □ 
few hours before removing the suckers. 

With suckers appearing from the stems of Standards Lhc most 
effective plan is to gouge them out with the point of a knife, not, 
of course, going very deep. 

Suckers commence to appear quite early in the season and are 
liable to show themselves for the fim time"any day in the gummer 
or early autumn. Therefore never visit or attend to your Roses 
without giving them a glance over to see that all b well. If a 
sucker is seen, get at it at the first opportunity. 



FEEDING ROSES 

F eeding is one of the most important items in Rose culti\*tioii. 

No greater mistake could possibly be made than to think that, 
because you enriched the ground 'generously when you just 
planted your Roses, no further attention need be paid to their 
manorial requirements. The Rose, no less tbmv human beings, 
animals, and every other Form of plant life, must have nourish¬ 
ment regularly if it is to remain resistant to die attacks of pests and 
diseases? and make that strong, healthy growth which is so neces¬ 
sary for tile production of good-quality lowers. 

What Runs Need-—The chief "foods” required by Roses, am 
| inn* , nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, and most soils, as a rule, 
are more oi less deficient in these substances. 

[ iou* acts directly on the soil, sweetens it, and improves its 
condition; incidentally it keeps down pest* and fungoid debases. 
Nitrogen promotes the development of the foliage. J Itosphatcs 
encourage root development, accelerate growth* induce fnutlul- 
ncs* nhat U p bud formation), and impart strength to tht- tree. 
Potash aid* b tht* process of assimilation, which, in die words oi 
an abb chemist* transforms the atmospheric carbon into the carbon 
compounds of starch. sugar, and cellulose, of which latter the cell 

walls of all plant life are composed. 

Limin* Rose Treat: — References to the .. of Rose trei> will 

he found elsewhere in this book. In each chapter having to do 
with planting or management, in fact, die use of ™w m oni; |onn 
or another lias been recommended „ 

Let it be said here again that, in my opinion, Rost beds should 
be limed at least even- other year. The l*at Lime 10 apply the 
lime is in spring if the soil is light, in autumn if the soil is heavy. 
One form of lime-lime nibble—con be applied with manure, but 
in a general way it is a mistake to apply other lunc and forms of 
manure together, for the lime has the property of neutralising tic 
good qualities of the manure. Preferably two months shout 

elapse between liming and manuring, . 

Of oil forms of lime 1 prefer lime rubble for Roses, this g***W 
thr trees an ingredient of the exact nature they like. Aauiwbfc 
dressing is a 4-in. potful per square yard of grmmd. Faihng lime 
rubble, slaked builders’ lime will serve. Of Ihis UfC 4 02 P tr 
square yard- 
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Builders' lime is now sold by most gardening shops- To slate 
it—dial is, take the fieriness out of it—pack the lumps in a heap, 
pour ;t little water over it, mid leave it. In due course it will be 
found to ha%e crumbled down to a powder. 

All forms of lime should be distributed evenly over the surface 
and forked into the top 3 or 4 in, of soil; it should on no account 
be dug in deeply. 

Some Rose experts pin their faith to the crushed oyster shell 
supplied for poultry feeding. This materia! certainly is very bene- 
lidal, though it comes rather expensive, The dressing is z oz. per 
square yard, spread over the bed and pricked into the surface. 

The Three Methods 0} Feeding In order to supply the 

other man 11 rial needs of Roses, three methods arc available— 
mulching, liquid manuring, and giving artificial fertilizers. Each 
of these methods has its own particular tt&e. 

Mulching .-—Mulching has been fully dealt with elsewhere in 
this book. Suffice it to say here that this form of feeding rs best 
carried out in the early part of the year—from January to March, 
or immediately pruning is finished—and consists of applying a 
layer of manure to the soil over tile Rosea' roots. 

T he manure to use is rotted stsblt- or farm-vard manure—quite 
mellow stuff. This should be teased and shaken loose, and then 
spread in a 3* or j*in, thick layer around the stems and as far out 
as the brandies travel. A thin layer of soil may be spread over 
the manure if desired. 'The manure layer should not actual] v be 
in contact with any Rose stems. 

Won? to ilfefe and Ute IJquid Manure. — If the material for 
making it can be obtained, liquid manure is the best of all forms 
of food for Rosea in summer. 

To prepare liquid manure you require a tub or tank holding a 
fair quantity of liquid, so that small quantities do not have to be 
made up frequently. A useful size of container js one holding 
about 36 gallons. A peck of horse, cow, sheep, or poultry manure 
—say, a two-gallon bucketful—is the quantity required for this 
amount of water. 

The manure should be placed in a course bag, lied around with 
cord, and suspended in the water. A brick can be tied to the bag 
to keep it down in the water. The manure-big should lie allowed 
to soak for a week; hut the time when die liquid will be ready for 
use can be considerably accelerated by frequently prodding the 
bag with a stick. 

The liquid will be tqo strong for general application to start 
with, so when required for use any quantity taken out should be 
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diluted, until it is the colour of weak lea. Generally two-thirds 
the amount of water h required. 

When the first lot of liquid has been drawn off and used, ihe 
tub can be filled up again and allowed to soak fur another week. 
This of course, the liquid w ill be rather weaker and will not 
require go much dilution,, After the second and perhaps third lime 
of refilling die tub, the liquid wiJJ probably nerd no dilution at alL 

Many gardeners, however, haw? no facilities for making large 
quantities of liquid manure. If the is required for only 

a few bushes at a time, then a little liquid can be made up two or 
three days before required p or within twenty-four hours, if the 
manure-bag is stirred about frequently. An old pail to hold two 
gallons of liquid will do very well. For this, t lb. of manure will 
be required, This will be amply strong enough if diluted with an 
equal quantity of water. 

Liquid manure should be applied fortnightly throughout the 
summer. 

It is possible now to buy dried poultry manure, ]t £3 cheap, 
costing about ten shillings 3 hundredweight, and, being in dry 
powder form, is convenient and not unpleasant to handle. It is 
excellent material for making-up into liquid manure. A handful 
or two can be dropped into a two-gallon can of water. After a 
vigorous stirring the manure wilt all have dissolved and vritt be 
ready for immediate use. 

Similarly, chemical manures, patent manures, such as Clay’s 
fertilizer, guano, and the proprietary Rose manures, Can be stirred 
into water and got ready for use with equal rapidity, 

Rose trees can safely be given a dose of liquid manure regularly 
once a fortnight from the time the buds first show until the end of 
the season, li is advisable to discontinue the doses for a while 
whilst (he first batch of buds ate colouring up and flowering. 

The amount of manure to give each tree will naturally vary with 
the size and strength of the tree, but, on an average, a gallon per tree 
for established hush and standard Ruses and two gallon* apiece 
for established Climbers and Ramblers would Inf about right. 

Liquid manure should never he allowed to touch the leaves of 
tire Rose* and should be applied, if possible, when the soil is wet 
after rain. If the weather b dry, the soil should be well watered 
the day before applying the manure; otherwise the runts may be 
scorched. 

Chemical Manures 1 have said above that chemical and patent 
manure* way be used in place of the liquid manures just referred 
to. They may be applied cither in liquid or dry form. 
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Many Rose-growers pin their failh to proprietary fertilizers, of 
which* of course, a large ntimbd: is available. These are admirnble 
in every way and, provided they are used as directed by the makers* 
give excellent results. 

On the other hand p thert are growers who would prefer to mix 
their owfi ingredients and, in that case, the following b the mix¬ 
ture I recommend for use early in the season: 

Take four parts of nitrate of potash and superphosphate, and 
mix them well. Then add one part of sulphate of magnesia and 
mix again Give to each tree i os?, of the mixture every fortnight 
until the beginning of June, It makes shy openers open freely, 
improves odour, and increases'stamina and sizc. 

Sprmkle the mix lure evenly on the surface and hoe it in. 

As soon as flowering commences, drop this mixture and use 
alternate doses of ^ oz. of nitrate of soda and rl oz, of superphos¬ 
phate per tree. 

How to Apply Chemicals, — Chemical manures, like liquid 
manure* must never be allowed to touch the foliage of the hushes: 
otherwise burning may cake place. They, even more tlian liquids, 
must be applied only to moist soil and, what h more, they must 
be hoed under the surface immediately after application. If this 
is not done a great deal of their value may be lost owing to evapora¬ 
tion. 

It will be noticed that the amount of chemical to be applied in 
each case is exceedingly small, and it may be wondered how such 
a small amount is to be spread evenly over the surface of the 
ground covering the Roses 1 roots. The best plan is to mix the 
required amount of fertilizer with three or four times its bulk nf 
dry, fine silver &and. This can then be easily spread over the 
surface of the soil with 3 trowel without any fear of exceeding 
the dose. 

Autumn Feeding of Ruses* — When the Iasi of the autumn 
flow ere have faded, of course, there is tio further need to stimulate 
Roses, It would, in fact, he bad for them to do so. The use of 
liquid manures of any kind, and of chemical fertilizers which are 
quid: in action must be completely discontinued until after the 
Roses are pruned in the spring. 

In some cases, though, rotted stable manure is beneficial- It 
depends on the nature of the soil. The effect of a layer of manure 
on the surface soil when the latter is heavy is bad. It keeps the 
soil colder and wetter than it would otherwise be. Even on light 
soil a layer of manure would binder the entry' of air and sunlight 
and the surface roots would be inclined to perish. 
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Rut n little rotted manure lightly farted into the soil is permis¬ 
sible in autumn, where the ground is not heavy loam or clay 
Even better for use in the autumn is bone-meal or crushed 
limes. Both these are very slow in action, and their application 
to the Rose bed in* say, November, can do nothing but good* 
Scatter the material over the soil at the rate of 4 ok. to each square 
yard, then hoe or lightly fork it in —after all weeds and other 
rubbi.di have been removed 


SPECIAL FEEDING FOR SPECIAL CASES 

To Strengthen the Leaves—II any Rose bushes were very 
seriously attacked by any of the leaf diseases in the previous 
summer, it ia a good "plan to strengthen the resisting powers of the 
leaves in spring by special feeding. In this case, the following 
mixture is ideal: Superphosphate, three parts; sulphate of iron, 
one pari. Give each tree 1 oz, of the mixture. Sprinkle it thinly 
round the main stem, work it in with a hand-fork, and, unless the 
weather is showery, water well- This mixture also increases the 
plant's resistance to Mildew* 

To Givi Roses a Good Stud-off in Spring— There is nothing 
tfj equal sulphate of iron solution—J- oz* commercial iron sulphate 
(in crystal form) to z gallons water, each Rose receiving 3 pints. 

To Harden Limp Rose Stems.— Sometimes a Rose's stems are 
so soft and limp that they are unable to support the blooms, which 
accordingly hang 11 upside-down". Interrupt the ordinary manur¬ 
ing programme and feed twice, at weekly intervals, with a solution 
of J oz. sulphate of magnesia to 1 gallon water. Give each tree 

1 pints. . 

' For Specially Fine Roses.—G ivc each Rose 4 pints of quarter- 
strength liquid manure every ten days. Between each two appli¬ 
cations, stir into the soil around each main stem a teaspoonfnl of 
superphosphate of lime* 'the latter keeps the roots moving, in¬ 
tensifies the colour of the blooms, prevents double centres, and 
makes it impossible for the liquid manure sn to soften the hlooms 
that thev wilt quicklv m bright sun. 

For Rambler Roses, —Ramblers, being of different construction 
and habit to ordinary Roses, respond generously to a special form 
of feeding, At five-day intervals from mid-May to the end of 
the flowering period, give each tree 2 gallons of quarter-strength 
liquid manure. Between each two applications ithst is at ten-day 
intervals) give 2 gallons of half-strength soot water, in each gallon 
of which \ oz. of sulphate of potash is dissolved. The quantities 
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mentioned are. of course, for we II'grown and established speci¬ 
mens; for smaller plants, reduce quantities accordingly. 

When liases are Frast-bitl t. n ,—Whan Hoses arc severely 
crippled by frost during the winter, they should be given a dose of 
special food as early as possible in spring. For this purpose, there 
is nothing to beat a solution of sulphate of ammonia (j oz, dis¬ 
solved in a gallon of water), given quite independently of the 
general feeding programme. 



THE WINTER MANAGEMENT OF ROSES 


S OME Rose-growers are apt to lose interest in their Roses with 
the fading of the last biooms in autumn. Such people will 
never obtain real satisfaction from their Rose trees, for winter, 
apart from being the mam Hose-pi anting season, is also the season 
for all manner of important cultural operations, cadi of which 
must be attended to if the best results are to be obtained 

The Mniching Question .—The first question that arises is: 
Shall Rose beds be mulched in winter? 

Elsewhere in this book il has been said that to apply a thick 
“poultice” of manure to the beds in autumn is a mistake, that 
spring L» the time to tin this. 

But the middling referred to now is not the mulching which is 
applied to feed the trees but to keep the ground over the roots 
warm and safeguarded again?! frost To repeat the question, 
then: Is such a mulching necessary or advisable? 

The answer really depends on whether the soil is pesty or not. 
ff peats are present, then it it better to leave the ground uncovered 
and so let the frost play its part in killing off the surface grubs. 

if the ground is dean, then it is worth while to place a mulch 
around the finer Roses, at any rate, some time in November or 
December. The middling material then protects the stems, and 
the parts below the mulch level seldom suffer, even in the most 
severe weather. 

If you decide to mulch, what material, you may wonder, should 
be used? A strong or heavy manure should WOl be used on any 
account instead of doing good, this would have an adverse effect 
on the soil, rapidly causing it to go sour. 

The very Ixst mutch to use is light strawy or litter)' stuff, com¬ 
posed largely of straw with a little manure in it. Ferns ; bracken, 
rotted straw , and spent hotbed material are also good. These ore 
infinitely better than ashes or old potting soil. 

Of course,, it is only in cold districts or in exposed gardens, or 
where the soil is cold and heavy that soil mulching is required. In 
normal gardens there is no likelihood of even the hardest frost 
penetrating to and damaging the roots, 

protecting Roses for the Winter ,—The next question to be 
decided is: Do Roses need to have their top growth protected t 
The answer is yes and no. 
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It h entirely unnecessary and dffinitely inadvisable to provide 
protecti™ for all Ro^s indiscriminately „ as *onle authorities 
advocate This will be good news to you for all protective devices 
have to be dried after heavy rain or thawed and it is no light 

task to go around, haul off the material, dry it, and then replace it. 

Some Roses, however, do nred protection. Choice standard 
Roses are among them. These bear the full brunt of a frost, and 
they should thtaraore be assisted by twisting a few fronds or dry 
bracken or some tufts of straw among their branches. 'Hie litter 
should, however, be removed directly rainy or muggy weather 
comes along* 

Tea Roses, which are more tender than the others, should 
similarly be protected. 

Wall Rim's known to be susceptible to frost or growing m a cold 
and exposed situation should be safeguarded by lianging straw 
mats or tiffany over them during frosty spells. 

There Is one form of protection that can be given to all hush 
Roses and it will undoubtedly save many winter losses. 

The weakest part of a bush Rose is the ^collar 1 —tiiat point 
where the Rose proper was budded or grafted on to the briar or 
other root stock It is at Lhts point that frost can cause the greatest 
injury. Obviously the tiling to do, then, is to give that point 
additional covering* and the wav to do it is to draw up soil* with 
the hoc T around the stem. Don’t earth up too high; just a little 
soil up to the cofbr b all that is necessary. 

Some growers take even more care to protect the collars in the 
case of newly planted Roses, lliey wrap a w r isp of straw* or 
mound-up leaves, round the point of union. 


PREPARING ROSES FOR THE WINTER 

Some time in autumn it is necessary so overhaul the bush and 
standard Roses md remedying any defects that may be discovered. 

Start off by cutting back any long runaway shoots there may be. 
These might be broken off in winter #ales or by the weight of 
snow; in any case, by waving about in the wind they tend to loosen 
the trees in the soil. 

Securing Stakes and Ties . — Next examine the stakes and ties 
of all standard and other Rosc^ which are supported. Replace all 
stakes that are broken. Firm all stakes that arc loose or wobbly 
Give new ties where these ire needed Take particular note of 
the manner in which a standard h tied. The stem must not be 
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coupled to a stake in such a manner that it chafes against it, or. 
alternatively, so tightly that the twine is cutting into it and strang¬ 
ling jt. The correct procedure always is to encircle the stem with 
a strip of cloth and to let the twine pass over die doth. The doth 
serves the purpose of acting as a cushion between stem and stake 
ami also prevents the twine from chafing the stem 

Q l<;t ;k the hold on ihc soil of every Rose trey, bush, nr standard. 

If any tree is loose, tread the soil against its stem, afterwards 
hringing more soil to fill the depression made bv your shoe. 

Xf by blowing about, a Rose tree works a hollow round its stem, 
that hollow will collect rain-water which, in times of frost will 
freeze A block of ice at its foot cannot possibly be good for a 

Rose treet , , 

Cleaning up —As you are examining your stakes and ties, note 

all sect!-pods and any spent flowers dial remain. Chp off these 
at the fir at opportunity. They harbour diseases and pests and also 
would have a weakening effect on the ties if allowed to remain. 

The next operation is to tidy up. 

Start bv gathering up all fallen leaves from the ground and 
picking out anv accumulation of leaves from the branch torks. 
Thesctie damp during the winter J also they harbour disease 
Nest pull up all weeds and whilst at that work watch for 
suckers Anv of the latter that arc seen must he promptly 
removed. (See the chapter on “Suckeri".) 

Bum the seed-pods, fallen leaves, weeds, and suckers. The hre 
is the best place for material having such disease and pest- 
harbouring possibilities. 

Cutting back Overtone Shaotr.—Often in late summer vigorous 
varieties of Roses, particularly Madame Butterfly ami Hugh 
Dickson, start producing long new growths. Such growths n®e 
considerably above the average level of the others. Ripe Rose 
growth should not be cut back m winter, lmt the ends of this long 
stuff are not ripe. Frost will kill the soft shoot* if they are left 
in—and perhaps start an outbreak nf Canker—so cut them back 
to the hard, ripe part , which probably means shortening them to 
about half-length. This treatment, in addition to its hygienic 
value, will reduce the possibility of wind wrench, to winch over- 

grown Rc«*es are eanoped* . . , __ 

Long shoots are likely to be snapped by winter gales, anyway, 
and it is better to shorten them of one s own accord than have the 

shortening done perforce, , . * . „„ 

Dicing thr flrifr—Wheii all trampling oyer the beds has been 

finished then is the time for the annual digging- 
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This digging must not be the digging you give to the vegetable 
garden or to an ordinary flower bed* You must not use a spade 
or you are Certain to damage some roots, A fork is the only too) 
to use, When roots are cut by a spade the almost inevitable sequel 
is q crop of suckers. 

Turn over the soil to a depth of 6 in. as far as the branches 
spread and to a depth of 9 in. in the Open spaces between, [f 
your fork meets any roots, withdraw it al once and plunge it in 
elsewhere. 

If you decide to manure your bed, the time to dig in die manure 
is at digging time. (See chapter on manuring.) After digging, 
apply the mulch if mulching fa to be done. 

Uming the —If Rose beds are to be limed, the lime should 

be spread on thr surface after digging—provided manuring has 
not been done—and pushed into the surface. (Sec the chapter cm 
"Feeding Roses” U r kinds and quantities of lime to use.) 

Basic Slug /or Rose B* -7 jt t —D igging time is the time to apply 
basic slug to Rose beds. 

Basic *liig fa not exactly a manure or a food, but it fa definitely 
very beneficial to Rose beds. It is always cheap 10 buy and easily 
obtainable. Us chief purpose is to strengthen leaf and stem and 
impart quality to the blooms. 

Lime and basic slag must not be applied together. Give slag 
one year and lime the next. Apply Lhe slag at the rate of a oz. per 
Square yard* Dress it over the bed before digging so that it will 
he worked into the surface during the digging. 


TRANSPLANTING ROSES 

When Roses have been a fnilure, probable causes are that the 
positions they occupy do not suii them or that the soil in which 
they are growing is exhausted. In either case, transplanting i* 
die remedy, and the best time to carry nut the job is in November. 

Choose the new position carefully % making sure that the Roses 
will get sunshine to ripen their w ood, arc free from cold draughts, 
and not m close to the foot of a wall that the roots are deprived of 
moisture* 

The soil should be well prepared for them, of course. Dig it 
deeply and make it open throughout, mixing rotted manur e or 
decayed garden rubbish with the lower layer. 

Your greatest difficulty will be in moving the Rose to its new 
home* especially if it is a fairly large Rambler or Climber, or 
spreading hush* A simple way to deal with the plant is to wind 
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a length of stout string round the whole of it, starting at the 
bottom and working upwards, thus keeping all the branches 
together anti making the plant a neat “parcel”, 

lire correct way to lift die Rose for transplanting is to dig a 
trench all round it, not less than 2 ft. out from the centre. The 
garden fork should then be gradually eased under the roots and 
manipulated until the plant can be levered up. 

Try to keep a ball ol soil around the routs so that the fibres will 
not be damaged. If you should break or tear any of the thicker 
roots, cut them back to a sound part and they will come to no 
harm. 

Lift the Rose with its ball of soil out on to a sack, and immedi¬ 
ately cany it over to the new position, then plant it in the usual 

way. 

REPAIRING WINTER CASUALTIES 

Even with the smallest collection of Ruses, a winter casualty or 
two is not unlikely- Have a thorough examination of the trees in 
February or March and make the’necessary replacement*. At 
this time aho. '.arte ties which failed to phase you die previous 
summer, cither on account of poor colour or perfume, or lack of 
vigour, may be rooted gut and their places taken by other varieties, 
if this was not done in November. 

The ejected plants may be good enough fur less conspicuous 
parts of the garden, but not phasing enough to retain » place 
among the Rose collection itself. So transplant them to other 
quarters if thev arc woith it, and fill the blanks with good new 
trees- 

Anray itirh Diseased Trees. -Radiy diseased Roses should be 
dug up and burned It is rarely worth while keeping such plants 
in the hope of doctoring them, 1 r they are a danger to other Rose? 
because of the rapidity with which some fungoid diseases spread 
a* soon as growth becomes active in spring. The Rose that shows 
obvious signs of disease can be cheaply and easily replaced that 
the wise course indicated should be followed without hesitation, 

Help far Frost-bitten Roses.— Wticn the tips of Rose growths 
are frost-bitten, they must lie cut away, for a shoot left with a 
crippled end may die right buck- I his applies to Roses of all 
kinds, of course—standards, hushes. Ramblers, ami so «r». 

The pith inside the frosted shoot will be brown instead of white, 
sufficient indication, if you arc undecided, that its removal is 
necessary. Cut back that shoot until white pith is revealed, this 
indicating perfectly sound growth. 
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til the case of a standard or bush, make the cun close to a dor¬ 
mant bud that points outwards. Similarly 1 , cut back a Rambler to 
a bud, the main stem itself. if frosted at the end, further being 
shortened until that healthy white pith is definitely apparent 

ROSE TROUBLES TO REMEDY IN WINTER 

There are certain (i mechanical" troubles of Rose beds and Rose 
trees which require special treatment, usually in winter 

Sour SoiL —The commonest of those troubles is sourness of the 
soil, usually caused by overmammng or by allow ing the soil to go 
a long while without "digging. 

In regard to overfeeding, if the soil was rich to begin with and 
you apply overdoses of artificials during the summer, the result 
will inevitably be sour soil and die production of brittle, bluish 
foliage and tiny, Justrdcss blooms. 

The way to put right this evil is to dress the soil with freshly 
slaked bine as advised in the chapter on tC Rose Feeding”, Apply 
the lime at the rate of 4 oz, per square yard of bed and rake it into 
the top 4 in* of soil. 

Mossy SoiL —The presence- of moss on n lawn is so generally 
accepted as being an outward and visible sign of something wrong 
with the turf that moss itself is regarded with suspicion whenever 
and wherever it may chance to appear Up to a point that reason¬ 
ing h quite sound, for moss only grows under persistently wrong 
conditions. It may point to a waterlogged bed if it appears 
amongst the Roses- But it may also be just a temporary growth 
after a few mild, moist weeks of autumn and early winter, and if 
left to itself would disappear with the coming of drier weather. 

In any case, if the moss is a sign of anything seriously wrong, 
die Roses themselves will soon begin to hand out signs of distress, 
Here md there the tip of a shoot will turn black and die, and this 
die -back trouble will creep farther and farther down the stem. 
That t&mrfd point to something radically wrong with the soil 
drainage, but unless and until die-back shows itself, there is no 
need to worry-. 

If you dislike the presence of the mass, however—even though 
the plants may not be affected—what you should do is to take 
advantage of a mild, drying day and stir the surface soil lightly, 
so as not to disturb the roots. 

Follow up the stirring by giving each plant a heaped teaspoon- 
ful of crushed charcoal, sprinkling this evenly on the soil over the 
roots- Tliis would be followed up by a second stirring—again on 
a mild, drying day. 
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Keep a sharp eye open for signs nf die-back ;ind if any off eat d 
shoots are seen, cut away the blackened parts immediately. 

// there tins been Disease among the Roses .—Few Rosea escape 
Mildew and many are attacked by Black Spot disease every year. 
It is always a good plan, therefore, during the winter overhaul, to 
take precautions against such ailments being carried over to an¬ 
other year. To this end you should spray the bushes with Bor¬ 
deaux mixture. This is a compound of bluestonc {copper sulphate), 
lime, and water, but don’t attempt to mix it yourself; the in¬ 
gredients can so easily go wrong and do more harm than good. 
Buy a ready-mixed supply at your garden shop. By spraying the 
bushes and the soil, too, you will kill the Black Spot and Mildew 
spores, which, if left undisturbed, will sleep securely until the 
following season’s sunshine wakens them to their destructive 
work. Use a fine-nuzzled syringe and let the spray fall like a 
gentle shower. 

If a Hose Bat ii Infected with Soil Petit. —A number of wire- 
worm or cockchafer grubs in a Rose bed can cause serious injury 
to the plants, gnawing the roots. A good method of cleansing the 
ground of soil pests is to put on a dressing of equal parts naphtha¬ 
lene and freshly slaked lime at the rate of a ox. per square yard 
and fork in 4 in. deep. The mixture gives off a poison gas which, 
penetrating into the soil, kills off all insects. 


BUDDED versus OWN-ROOT ROSES 

T here is now r a great interest on the part of growers in the 
matter of the root system of their Roses ( and runny of them 
are not content to accept any thing without an actual it now ledge of 
what kind of stock has been used for the budding of the plants 
% are about to purchase anti grow. U has been the practice, in 
toe majority of cases, to hud Roses upon what are loosely termed 
Rriar stock;. There are, of course, other forms of stocks such as 
riigtna, poly ant ho, laxa, and mosekata floritmnda, as well as some 
others, niiosc in general use were various forms of Briar or Rosa 
fitniaa, and the} 1 were raised principally from seed and occasionally 
from cuttings, and also R. rugora and S. Frobclii, wrongly named 
liixg. When we consider these forms of stocks we are immediateiv 
confronted with ihe fact that, with the exception of Briar stocks 
that have been propagated by mean; of cuttings, seedling Briar 
is a hopeless mixture and there is absolutely no uniformity in their 
root system. In fact the rrmtwtf are a very mixed group, Itugosa 
comes true from seed and so does It. Frobtlii (laxa), 
leaving the Briar? aside for a moment, nc have to consider 
the use of TUgara tad the so-eulled laxa as stocks. Rugvja is a 
vigorous species with a very fibrous but shallow mot system, ami 
il is very bad for ftuckering. 1 ai\±/ is quite a g<n-id stock and comes 
from seed and thus gives uniformity in its root system, It is a 
splendid stock for light Lind medium soils Prior to the war in 
1939 immense quantities of Roses were budded on was 

cheap and could he easily procured—in the form of bushes :ls well 
as standards, tin the other (Land, few nurseniiir-n used tnxa —it 
was dear and scarce—but some of them had great faith in it. 
Laxa and ntgosa, if wc accept cutting Briar, were the onlv stocks 
that gave a uniform root system, Pafyantki% ami m01 chain flan- 
hunrfa did the same thing but they were very seldom used. 

When we cons tier Briar, which was the form most commonly 
used for the provision of stocks, we arc confronted with the fact 
that the majority of the stocks derived from it were raised from 
seed, and the plants were imported principally from Holland. 

I hat mean; that die majority of Roses purchased from nurseries 
had no uniform root system whatever. 

ft is an old story, because from the time when R. canines was 
firM used us a stock, probably about tSa* because prior to that 
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fl KTHohomic, wen nn 
un beared one, produce 
bkwou nf ten - hujh 
quiiiiiy. The plant* wi 
fie lifted froua i^r- 

den «rFr -uiliibEe varie¬ 
ties puftluisfd Early 
ituttmm it ihe time to 
pot : =] 1 the plants, t-m, 
pots yeneriiSly Lv-inw 
llscJ, 










Thv Mfitip i-JLLi_-t nor hr 
urd n^hriy or thi^ 
surf tif tiling may liuppcn. 
'l"hr cotfrct method u in 
|r>op fhr string hit 

ihtr<- time* round The 
ttort and iub iirnJ then 
14 Lu lb*; trui* 40 Elul tjir 
knot cotniih u^i^t the 
fluke, us above. 


SUPPORTING 

STANDARDS 

Lver ■Mamiurd R. .m- 
meed- i he aopporr <d 

,L '■ LllL i. , MOtfL Enouuh 

In ktE p thi* plant - n't 

htiwtvcT liiuh the 1 

inx or oiiu't Pule rid I 

miwt be ttrapped 

round ibr *t<em to 

pu-vrnJ i-hiiiing. 


k 















NfrW GROWTH 

^-iuraw n3>f?t^rji 

□* in*; onr ii-a-i rlcci-i Xi ilus 
yjQW an ramblcrt and dimb-- 
Lrs un; *UCCuJenJ uiid likelv hi 
be damagrtl if Id* at tii? 
merw of rht wind. Tbrj 
should be curefutK' tied in In 

the 'Kjpporr- II ^ new Juuk 

should 3 h: biolivn ;md el !? 
ecrtljulrre J worth '.UhIe: lo try 
tn rave it, hmdtnc with nrffitf 
rn bdow. -wit! ufTen pJTUV* 
tfFectiven 











PESTS AT WORK 

Among ihe pesia which 
iittiiL’k rosei jjc the Bing- 
^■21* that ptTKJtTBtc the 
bud* iit nn catiy ■=!&*;<• Jimi 
drriJgurr The eaten 

iHiVrt wnc the WOffc of '..art- 
(illh, t'jtrrpillan thuL liitil 4 
home «n nofttft, < "onainnt 
Mjf iruiit be u-Agfti «ri 
iKl--c and I he nurncrTTLLS 

pnM>. which uttock nK^-Es, 
vprmyin^, du.-i mb' litld 
hdnJ-pickinn being nmonR 
I he cornel iTiaMAiiro which 
iht gnrdener must url \ 












MIUJKW 

Thu is probably rhc most 
common <4 th* ro^n? dis¬ 
ease*, It 3£> particularly 
irmiblc^inic in early tiinlH 
nter and ratty autumn* 
FirBt taolitod spar* of 
white mould nppear on the 
|cjvea, VnttHr lrcutmtnt 
quickie jjiven ihr whole 
pUmt Will ioon litumne 
involved, Dueling with 
flawcniifaiilphiiror *pniy~ 
irifl wiib liver of lulphuf 
uihition will ueiiiiliy chetk 
The ImuhK". 


Grfrnfiy is it the worst of 
the rose pt'pi*. r fliL> ip- 
peicr cad) in the season 
ami tom n hJukj! t und bud* 
nufcy he writd with .them. 
UtsJes-s the r:ltly Jtucki 
urc dtmU with— fartuftitd} 
there Lire plenty of good 
inaectiddfi for tfoe ptir- 
— i i le- leaven begin lev 
Sum yellow, shmtfl wrr 
distorted, the (lowers com t 
5 pot ceil jTiii deformed. 













antufEST 

MEASURES 

The loft you rue Mpi uf 
Rambler R awr- -irr 
mwch flowed by 
A simple 
mtThod d disposing Hhf 
the many b <n dip the 
&hflOI tips into A p:ii3 of 
liwsctkilt. 


Where [eaves have 
rolled up by Me ol 
the leaf-cud mu ttwflifl 
up ravi ns; will nUT Itc 
effective. There ia 
nothing lW il but 
hand-picking 











Pollen are briny used 
caiMJckmably now in the 
fiyhl ukujjjuI pwl* imJ 
di§e*fr£ft - ;in apphcairnn of 
flowers of sulphur. iflr 
jtlitunc^ bcinjj n ret^if- 

rmcd cure for f£rik$rw* To 

Apply the p«wdrf elfin- 
cntly nqiiin w proper cIuse- 
iftp RppttratuA ii reared, 
various type* Ijcimu' avail¬ 
able at rramuiahtr price*. 


USEFUL 

EQUIPMENT 

For ihr enma flppljca- 
iion of irwottkiiitri. arid 
fungicide*, a prrvpcr a pm>"- 
cr 1 e needed. Then cun be 
« vitipk piece of JipfMm- 
m» cofltmiE! h tnociesi sum 
or ^oinelfciinc quite elabor¬ 
ate, The point i> thur The 
spra>ct will drive our the 
thud in the time 

miaf that will cover all 

parf. of the rkm bring 

r resiled. 











I-flyunnH 33 an accepted 
method ill iticrtasrni? roser. 
particularly Uimlieri and 
Itamhler*. Briefly, pwt of 
h Mrm (or lumber of 
eleinsl h buried sifrt-T 
preparation* while itill at- 
inched to (he plant. Roots 
emerge from the buried 
part. and in due cuunm the 
MW pliint* art derached 
fioni the purest 


In dvlftfl, young 
ihoors are eho^cti — 
preferably tn Sum¬ 
mer. Each emwfh 
m he layered is re- 
Jeirtcil from it* sup¬ 
port arid ubout ij 
to iK in.Train ft* rip, 
a nil! inme z in, 
lang k cut. To keep 
rrpeti rht “tongue" 
thvn t'oTnu-d u 
match-stick i% in¬ 
serted, I’kn the 
tiruwth i» berir 
dram, buried jm 
prepared *osl and 

p^Uprtl T.y fcrrp m 

place. 

















tlOW TO RUB ROSKft 



0 “Hifll j T-sLdpCli CUE ?•: 
niiUnJii in drr kirk. !n r 
1 m-■]i rtrtci 0Ilf buil Only 
inserted* jit the base 4 
tht «ictn. Fur itnndiijd^ 
th ik i«r more bud* me 
wnrkcd an 


i . Fir*t <otriM (hr piv- 

ppmiiurt ot' The hudi A 

S-hooE .• 3n r.LLAln 1 tlC 
lukirai trillII rht hfllcclfd 

varicti- —one cmNi n- 
iny a *rnirrf bud which 
j* plump Hut not surt- 
in^ inlt> iircm th- 


5 . Itiw the bmr 
mm| wmade nnids- 

For i stair h action 
<i -.U‘ u tin ia freed 

df l^oro- -with rh* 

IkwJ 3 cl rhe knifc 

If . Lklutltr 


X. Hit ncitl Ehing si to remove 
The pteo«r nr wood beneath ihc 
bud Liiu! T-.J Trim uP the uif 
uf |hr '"tbkkrV 


$# FUsI* thr h lj 1 1 hii*i tii hr Id ih |i - 
raiiia* - Jhi> is wound found hi Midi n w,cy u; rn dose 
the tufj |jfc of rhe T-cul <iU thi li-iitk nf thr hud (ddrld 
mid sohciJd i[ cnmfnnAbh in position Too ii$u 
t)HUi bt avoided- The budded Bv Lat b ihm 

teft ale ir until the uunuren* when rhi- HTowth in 


4 Hli* |n.wji the 
hml nil rondv for 
1 n>tn ktn j Utu t he 
ftock Hi 1- EilTtl r, 

ih ioume Ikuar or 

other uitilhli- -.TiiidiH 

-hi Held He phntLd 

-13 > l . lljj 1 n 1 li-f bud' 
dim: ihr trdlowuig 

Juh or Aiijypuit, 


2, 'Hit Jenf s|)n,y ii 
&h nrtvfi cd 111 -p* mere 
siub t then rhe bud 
rut * 1 u e 1 J.Tic knife 
h: j d e d m 1 hi-! He 

pressed in nboui 4in 
inch ibco e th«L- hud 
imd coxier out nHout 
half Ptn inch below 
it Thr ruE ihould 
ceu tiUM the -diooi m 
lbird . .r ,1 I!icSF ui its 
depth. 


7. Thr i-didjo of thv T-LdC 
nrc slightly rLiLKt'd so Th.it 
the bud can be sltpp&l in 
neatly nod dentil* -n ihmsn 
betuw. \ hit If Trimnihui 

m4% bt tpfi.r : ^.irv In secure 

n trood 'Til 1 '. 







































m-MOVING ROSE SUCK HRS 

Rutlde-J r>^r? ufleri I brow up numbers of -uokers„ or Riinr * hc»r•-. from br!^fv 
the burner peim* in the c me of bmh ferae*, fr^ni moEs or 'ciem in the caw nf 
■ un-dsrd.i, VHw tfuctan weaken the cuFtivaied variety .\nd -huutd he p^eopiiy 

removed 



SiicJkrrs which sprint: from the reji>Ei mi. ^rov, ?ip At arunc dtrilnncr from [he 
roat>, ** ?h<wn h^re. To eul at ptfiund Would mmK rctv ^thro 

llli-fflr Sail ttum be H.crap*d away mj shut they can lie trurvil buck to iheir poirtt 
of origin aft the n»*t and [here he dwflh Ctjf otf h 








L XWANTED 

Gltovm is 

Sucker growth* which 
uppt'if hikpft chi' pniril 
<if pudding on the stem 
ud t jundtnJ murt he 
CUl nrf' -ihe drlier I hi 
beikf, *Jiwe wliilt ihey 
rrmuEii they are taking 
nourifl hment From i he 
psreflt plant, Stacker 
produeUon ?*i often 
very free oil =:-1 jii d,i<ih 
recently budded) a* thsv 
spWttil sihtfW^ If :JS 
jSI JiLr^e they should he 
cut right ewt with a 
sharp penknife. 


Suckert that Ute dealt With 
whih small cjjl tmml* 
h \vr rubbed out uirfci thr 
l bomb. However Jcjilt 
with they must be com¬ 
pletely removed* sjjhet- 
wi» thev will Hum 

■igam- 











DJSBUDLVING ROSES 

For ordinary kpirden display it TtuiV be dtsimbh* Ch ► remove it few ■:! [tie weaker 
vidr-bndU (aru^^ from ihc tpnvi nf the htuhcB, For eJthihiUon work mu&h 
more severt di&bmJdinp is deHTtfile, uh Use uj de-buds fasiuriiinH lh« imun bud 
i* of kjocMil quality) brisrik: removed. 



The unwanted bud* 
should be cutout with 
;] harp pair of fieis- 
nil I hr iatk KciftJJ 
dipped iWiiy ThU h 
ui liukr ; ib to f*. ilrnic 
wis h ca rv, oshemi *e 
the bud* one \i tshe_- 
Eo ref LIST I rn.LV fuAi\y Sw- 
damfljied. 











SHOW K 03 E 5 

Rwi?> i-p t l-j liIclI fot 
t \hj tu E i ii pi ■ i ft dtl s he 
L-irt Lt. r Sii r:■ 3uidi ny.. r J h t. 
tbitd? ufcftiirdi eIsc 
bloom i -i:U.;j!ai?r 7 \iH- 

scotcIi jiid ihv (Io 0 f‘ 
q LtC rn ] ni] rnn of eoU s-ur* 
mitt st !-■ t-s-LB Lifford* pro¬ 
tection Lj^iicrt:. *: hcavs 
c.irn. 'ITieilisdiiLumiist 
Ek. ifopr with Otn; Eu<n 
heavy ur too shad¬ 
ing may s-.pen3 delicate- 
tvilrmrttl bEotiTfii just 
uil itiflijcqiiLUe bhrtdiPlt 

Timy Tc?U Ll i n, *a* _ 

red bEoams niSumTOG a 
purplish mjff . 


!£xhibitiuii nows ahoutd 

be t: Lit the dal before 

»ir nn rhe muminfr mf 
Lhe slnuv. I'hy iL Frdh 

■harp Jmtfc m #dmn 
tirul piwCe the Wooms 
ate v;a Let Ht nri ^lUfiPLV 
ihty gathered. 
Ejeh bloc-In 9 -hoij.ld Lk 
CWT wjih □ eood bflgih 
of sEem to facility ec 
irm]j,Tmtnl on the 
thaw bench. 



















PttUNlN G 
SEW ILT * 

1 Kb tit! Tw? take 4 
srj£4m -ir twn Hi be- 
cipnic en^btabcd and 
dud rip their Hrsr year 
etui> produce -i number 
iif iIikjoI-s 


The V- -ruk shout* %hi in id 
be token our and (he re- 
nuiAFAK Urunuer 
CHI buek to fdLir u r aii 
gnW 




















ESTABLISHED 

BUSHES 

J'b^sc ph-nio*; iHovp 
q typical fcsiabttahed 
liT. he fort and 
afterpMinmp Pciints 
ti3 note are skat each 

CyE LH TT 'l _z I. J L' lu ilTl 
OLirwjfJ 

ih:it I lie cul i 

muJe imjnediiitdy 
aln>v* the bud and 
■■■u'eb ;i liiuhf slope, 
ilorisontal cut* bmd 
rain qtvj may start 
cstnltcr. 









pruning a stanbabd 

A ptnhdafd tme Hcfur* mid after 
pruning fbf crdifiary garden pur¬ 
poses. Ewcti l* cut Ints 

intlun tun* Ehr« ur four Uuds uf tftr 
W, nn t'v* mniiiwhik Wria 
on tht shape qf *Iic°hc4J IP ^ A* in 
in-.e pruning, w^k ijitjwert -ire tut 
bode more *evmiy ttuqn monger 
i*UWttrt 










PRUNING THE 
RAMBLERS 

Rumble ra arc pruned 43 mjoji 
|}lt flower* have taIkff, mmltv in 

Uu July 0 1 vuriy Aui^r. The 

bent fncEhffiJ U U* rdteflae . 1 11 rhr 
growth from the luppotl and 
ihcn to tint ctif mu&? nr all the 
jmt~fbwmd ihnrtrr r according 
ro the vigour of the ptunf. I'tien 
retained shoots can hr tied bjuik, 
being npwed OUT evenly ewer I hr 
support. 


Thfl old unwanted «Limild 

Ijc cur our J* near the ground 
level is possible 











PKUMNG A CUMBER 




dim hanqr rwn iilt £ m cn th err 
proper pruning in rhi j hprint;. 

m mm fnimettwk i*i the 
r- rtwttnciJ Though im 
ivhich tui- Weumt old 
umt exhtitated should ht re¬ 
moved. 


The Aitk-shgut* iprinpg frani 
ihr main firimches jre shortened 
iQ the third ‘"eyt". Aptflr 
ETnw! Iii-- ihn&i.- comiog frtm 
when: bnncbp hark—ahmild Lk 
i-'ijS uUl Onri Fpltrlr]>'; rarely do fbry 

beor flrtwm. 










POLYA NTflA 

BOSES 

Th* wfitkiT vanutir^ of 

Pul>j|Sthll need 

v 1 goro u*. p m n t rt g , 
otherwise ihry produce 
il lot of vcznki lloweplfij 
ftrmithfc In ihk' ntic 

of the FtEfOni|rr mns, 
Mjch 4* Gloria Mumli, 
it hsufifckM to remove 
^ini 1 or nwi> iif xht oilier 
branchra, m prevent 

conucratiuci, _ind then TO 
iiborten iht eIkhui by a 
third to a half* 










PRUNING POT 

ROSES 

Wtih lime quaRty of 

blritita l hr dud ti'-n - 
tidcmhui. Therefore* the 
pUnty sImhiIiI h* eu( buck 
raihrr twirl, which will 
jttcjtl fiwr it Icwjprbioumj. 
r llii- tfrrmt* can be pruned 
buck by about lun-thirdfe, 
tnvh cut bem* 1 niitk h 1 1 
j5Uod 'Vye'-nr buii litre 

W .L typical |x,it fTia-t- 

pnmcii in cbe manner *ug- 
gwtd to priKfiucr (juuLlv 
bWnui- 














BUDDED VERSUS OWN-ROUT ROSES 

date Roses were tlwayK on their own roots, until 1834, it was 
generally supposed to be the heat for that particular purpose, and 
it held its sway until ilic introduction of Manctti in that year. As 
long as Hybrid Perpetual® and Bourbons were the popular Roses, 
Matictli was the favourite stock, but with the advent of the Hybrid 
’leas, from 1876 onwards, it declined in popular!tv and rightly so. 
Modem Roses that are budded on Manetti are short-lived. 

Seedling Briar, then, was die principal stock in general 
currency, But thinking rusarians began to ask the question—-why 
cannot we get a stock with a uniform root system such as we have 
in the case of our Apples on Paradise stocks and our Peare on 
Quince? Little research work in that respect has been donr wjth 
Roses, although in an attempt to obtain uniformity some enter¬ 
prising nurserymen did use selected forms of Briar such as Brog's, 
Dcegen's, Kokuiensky, Senff. and others. These arc selected 
forms of ntttinft that are known to come fairly true from seed. 

To-day there is a great interest in Rose stocks, and good stocks 
are now regarded as essential for the production of choice flowers 
and satisfactory bushes. During the war years the importation 
of Ro« stocks was prohibited, and in many cases all sorts of sub¬ 
stitutes were used for the production of plants. 

This substitution and its subsequent repercussion has led some 
enthusiastic rusarians to ask if Roses would not do better on their 
own roots rather than on a conglomeration of incompatible stocks. 

it we study the history' of Rose growing and examine the records 
of the days when stocks and the art of budding were In less request 
than they are now, w ( c find that the old growers rooted their Roses 
in large quantities. In many old gardens in this country* some of 
the ancient plants still exist, and they are fine big bushes giving a 
wonderful display of flowers, The aristocratic old Tea Roses are 
an example. Varieties that were budded seem to have had a pre¬ 
carious and limited existence, but plants on their own roots have 
survived. Examples of fine specimens of Chinas, Albas, Teas, 
Damasks, Moss, and many climbing Roses can still be found all 
thriving welt despite their age. 

Coming down to modem times we often find plants of Roses 
in gardens of recently tooted Hy brid Teas, Hybrid Perpetuah, 
and Hybrid Polyanthus, and all of them hove been propagated 
from cuttings Every sucker from the bare is a part of the Rose 
and there is no Briar or other form of stock growth to bother the 
grower. 

bull particulars us to the striking of cuttings arc given in tbk 
book in the chapter on ‘'Crowing Rosea from Cuttings”, 



t}0 PEARSON'S RXCVCLorMDIA OF ROSES 

AH Ross, it should be remembered, wjli not strike totisfatturily 
tiwi cutting and sorts such as A lad aim- Edouard i Jerriot where 
St reet blood predominates should be avoided- This particular 
lA’pc of Rose is nearly obsolete because so many of the Pemet kinds 
have been interbred with the Hybrid Teas and others and have 
consequently lost most of the Persian anetstrv that was originally 
inherent in them. All the Hybrid Teas,'Hybrid Perpetual;, 

brid PoiVtintJia3 P nearly aFF of the old Roses and the species! and 
climbing Roses and ramblers will strike from cuttings. 

In these days of dear Roses, and when good plants are vt-rv 
scarce, many amateur growers will be gbj to try their hand at 
die routing nI cuttings, A Jot of research work remains to be done 
in connection with stocks, and we ore still a lonp wav from the 
idea] one for Roses, 

In order to give growers an idea of the complexity of the stodc 
question, tile following tables show the various strains of R. canitia 
used in this country-, and also other forms of stock* that are 
occasionally used: 

R. cattina Linn,, Briar stock from seed and cuttings: 

Brag’s can in a. 

Deegen’s caning, 

J iigerba tail Ion , 

Kokuieri sky's canitia. 

Sen ft's camnn. 

Schmidt’s Ideal. 

Schmidt’s Special. 

These selected forms come fairly true to type fmm seed. 


Other stocks: 

R. rugosa. 

(L polymuha (Sick ami Zuec,), 

R, inoseh&a flonburula fHorl.) and various forms of R 
mulliftom (i hum!..). R. FroMfu (In*) and R, 


ROSE DISEASES AND HOW TO 
RECOGNIZE AND TREAT THEM 


T ill' Rose is subject lo a number <if diseases; in all there are at 
least a dozen. It stands to reason, therefore, that the Rose* 
grower has to be continuously on guard to keep his charges free 
from attack. 

As with Sits of at! kinds, prevention is infinitely belter than cure 
and the way lo prevent disease among Roses is to keep their powers 
of resistance at a constantly high level. 

Centra! Precautions —healthier and stronger die Rose, 
the greater its powers of resistance to disease so that unfailing 
attention to cultural details is the first safeguard. Give the- trees 
and buBhcs plenty of water when they need it. fond to keep them 
growing, hoeing to keep the soil fresh and well derated over their 
roots, protection in the winter and early spring to safeguard the 
shoots from frost and all the oilier attentions detailed in this book; 
then, and then only, will you have trees into which disease will 
find only a very difficult entry. Neglect these simple precautions, 
however, and the first germ that comes along may find the trees 
easy prey* 

to Prevent the Spread of hfeethn .—As with all kinds of 
disease, whether human, animal, or botanical, sanitation plays a 
chief part in preventing the spread of Infection from one tree to 
another and carrying it over from one year to the next- The spores 
or “germs" of disease may come from a neighbour’s garden, or 
from wild Roses growing near by, or from diseased leaves or 
Wood of the previous year. 

You cannot doctor a neighbour’s trees or hedgerow briars, but 
you ran ensure tliat your own frees spread no infection* The 
leaves should br collected and burnt as soon as they fall and all 
dincased wood should be cut out as soon as noticed and also con¬ 
signed to the fire. 

Incidentally, when pruning a diseased tree. It is a wise plan to 
dip the knife or secateurs into a tin of strong disinfectant to avoid 
risk of carrying trouble to other trees. 

When a whole bed of Roses lots been badly diseased, a clean 
sweep can be made of all trees hy removing the surface soft to 
jv good inch in depth, and redressing with new soil procured Iroin 
another and healthy part of the garden* 
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Hints about Spraying ,—In moat of the following diseases it 
will be noticed that die recotnntended method of control is to spray 
with one or other of the fungicide*. 

The chief object of this spraying is not 90 much to destroy the 
disease itself—a thing rarely possible, in fact—but to prevent its 
spread to so far healthy parts of the tree. Consequently it is of 
fimt-class importance, ivhcn spraying, to see that every portion 
of die foliage and wood receives its adequate coating of the fluid. 
Use a redly good sprayer—one which has a fine nozzle and 
delivers the spray In a fine cloud—and direct it to every part of die 
plant under treatment, the under-side of die leaves, the joints of 
the various branches, the stem itself, each receiving their just 
quota. 

Remember that any spray is only efficacious so Jong as it remains 
on die plant for a reasonable time; if a shower of rain comes along 
before the fluid has had a chance properly to do its work, there is 
nothing for it bin to spray all over again. 

Non- to give the specific remedies for the different diseases. 

Mildew .—Rose Mildew is most troublesome at two particular 
seasons—the early summer and early autumn—but trees can never 
be said to be entirely free from danger. 

The first signs of Mildew attack are isolated spots of white 
mould on the leaves. When the affected leaves are not quickly 
removed, or due precautions taken, the trouble spreads until the 
whole plant is infected. 

Whenever a spot of Mildew is seen on the Roses it should be at 
once gently rubbed between the finger and thumb after these have 
been dipped in flowers of sulphur. This will kill the fungi and 
prevent die spread of infection. 

This method is not practicable if the trouble is widespread. Nor 
can it he practised with Rambler and climbing Roses. Dusting 
with flowers of sulphur from a sprinkler-tin or powder-blower, 
after the foliage is wet from rain, or a spraying with clear water or 
from dew, is die method here. 

Another effective Mildew- check is to spray tile Roses with liver 
of sulphur (otherwise potassium sulphide) solution. The recipe 
for this is given at the end of the chapter. Repeat the spraying in 
a week or ten days’ time. 

Black or Downy AfJ&Tetif.— This is a more serious disease than 
ordinary Mildew and, although it is most often seen on Roses 
growing under glass, It is also quite common on garden varieties. 

[ he plants begin to wilt for no obvious reason and lilt- leave* 
fall very freely. Brown or purplish-brown spots will be found on 

^ r 
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affected leaves, on the upper surface, and below there wilJ be small 
whitish-grey, "downy” patches. Later the trouble spreads to the 
stems, on which sunken, dark patches appear. 

When this form of Mildew once appears, it is likely to spread 
with great rapidity, especially with greenhouse Roses. Bence the 
importance of taking prompt steps to check it. 

Remove and burn ill dead and affected leaves. Then spray the 
trees very thoroughly with li ver of sulphur solution and, if indoors, 
ventilate freely. Another method which is often successful, is to 
vaporize some sulphur in the greenhouse by burning it on stunt 
hot coals or with special sulphur coals to be bought for the purpose. 

Black Spot .—Caused by a fungus, this malady—apart from the 
untimely falling of the leaves — may be diagnosed by the presence 
of large purple or dark brown areas which appear on the upper 
surface of the leaves. These areas have a curiously fringed border. 

Pick off and bum affected leaves and spray repeatedly with liver 
of sulphur solution or Bordeaux mixture. Also water die ground 
around die trees with permanganate of potash solution, colouring 
the water to a pale pink, to kill off spores of the disease in tlir soil. 

Recipes for these sprays will be found at tire end of the chapter. 

Tliis is really all you can do during the summer to check the 
spread of this very destructive Rose disease. Later on—in die 
winter—you must complete the work by clearing off .ill the fallen 
leaves and by giving a dose of sulphate of iron — I oar. to the square 
yard of bed or border, When pruning in spring you must see tliat 
dl wood carrying the characteristic patches is cut dean out. 

Rote Rust , — This is one of the commonest diseases. Jt may be 
recognized by masses of orange spores which make the foliage look 
“rusty". Later these masses merge until the whole leaf is affected 
and drops off. 

Carefully remove and burn all infected leaves, and spray with 
a potassium sulphide or liver of sulphur solution. 

If only single branches are affected, the trouble can often be 
checked bv sponging with methylated spirit and water, half and 
half. Very badly diseased growths should be cut out altogether. 

Crown, Gall .—When gaits, or swellings, appear on the stems of 
Roses, a disease known as Crown Gall is present. Though this 
trouble is most frequent at the point where the stem meets the 
ground, the dwellings occur also on any part of the item or root 
and sometimes on the brandies. The swellings become hard and 
woody, and more or less cracked on the surface. 

Most varieties of Roses are susceptible to this trouble. 

The galls should be cut away carefully, the wounded surface 
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Llicn being painted with white lead paint, to prevent reinfection 
or attack by any other disease. 

Leaf Scorth. —This disease attacks only the leaves, on which 
small yellowish-green patches occur. The patches increase in 
size, become definitely yellow, then change to pale brown, with a 
dark redd Mi or purple line around them. 

WTiCn young leaves are attacked the brown patches generally 
f ;dl out, leaving it hole. Where this does not happen and the leaves 
do not fall, whitish spots Jatcr appear in ihe brown patches. 

Gather all iiffcctw! leaves on die tree and on the ground and 
bum them. Clean the ground by drenching it with Chcshiinl 
compound (see the end of tills chapter). Spray tire trees with 
liver of sulphur solution. 

Soely Mould. —This is not a very common disease, but when it 
d<ies appear it shows in the form of a black sooty layer on the 
ttaves. This layer may peel nfT in flakes during hot weather. 

The fungus does not subsist on nourishment derived from the 
leaves; jt lives on the "honey dew” deposited by Green-fly. If, 
therefore, Green-fly are kepi in check this disease will not appear, 
or not persist after the Green-fly arc dealt with. (For methods 
of dealing with Green-fly see next chapter,) 

Chlorosis .—'This is a kind of Yellow jaundice which sometimes 
alfhcis Rn* trees (standards, bushes, Climbers, and Ramblers 
alike). ! he leaves may assume a decidedly yellowish tinge nr they 
mav show only a slight veining of yellow, »r they may go brown* 
looking, almost its tin: ugh scorched, where there should be no 
colour but filll gTeen. 

Hie remedy ts to w ater the soil around the plant, and also spmv 
the foliage, with a solution of sulphate of iron—A oz. per gallon of 
r.im-water, the snluthm being made in a wooden vessel for fear of 
its reaction on metal, 

U$e about one gallon of the solution per plant each time, and 
apply tt first of all as soon as ihe trouble is noticed and again a 
month later. 

Do not let the fluid touch your clothes because it is corrosive 
and will burn them. 

Dh-back .-In severe cases of Dte-back, long shoots—3 or 6 fL 
in length in the case of Ramblers—may be completely lost, the 
shoots dying and turning black. In other cures the leaves turn 
yellow and drop; then there are dead patches on the shoot Finally 
the whole snoot u affected back to ground level, It is believed 
that infection takes place through the dead tissue of buds killed 
fry frost. 
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All diseased growths must be cut out, back to sound “wood" if 
only part is affected, back to the roots or stem if the whole of the 
shoot is dead. In autumn spray any trees which liavc so suffered 
during Summer with strong Bordeaux mixture and with aimrinuia* 
til copper carbonate (see the end of tliis chapter) m earlv spring. 

Stent or flroftfl (.tinker,— I his disease may attack anv portion 
of the stem or branches. It first appears in the furm of raw umber- 
t a Enured pitches sometimes surrounded by a purple border, Later 
llieae patches develop and rapidly produce the characteristic 
lesions. 

All cankered wood should be cut away and burnt. Then tbe 
wound should be painted over with Bordeaux and plugged with 
,1 paste of clay and manure. In autumn spray the tree with 
ammoniacal copper carbonate mixture. 

Cratt' 7 t Cnnker. — Phis form of Canker usual.lv occurs at Llie 
point juit above the union of scion and lock, it shows first in a 
slight discoloration of the bark, this rapidly deepening to black 
llie bark appears* as though soaked with water and there is 
gradual swelling which later results in cracks in die bark. 'Hie 
diseased wood has a powdery consistency', but this is more notice¬ 
able w hen the seat iff the trouble is underground. 

(here is no definite cure for this disease, but it can usually be 
prevented by sterilization of the soil, Sterilization should always 
be done if new trees are to be planted in ground where diseased 
trees have been growing. It is also less common when the graft 
union is kept above ground level. 

UrpnsjMg.—-With certain varieties of Roses—especially with 
young plants grown under glsisa—the leaves sometimes show 
bronze-mottled patches with a yellow border, This is called 
Bronzing and affected leaves usually drop off. 

The chief cause of this is overfeeding, so that, in cases nf attack, 
more care in this direction must be observed in future. Affected 
leaves must be collected and burnt and the trees sprayed with liver 
of sulphur solution. 


ROSE DISEASE REMEDIES 

Hur recipes for making the various remedies advised in the 
foregoing arc as follows: 

tJver of Sulphur Solution . — This is some limes called potassium 
sulphide solution. It is made by dissolving j njr, potassium sul¬ 
phide (liver of sulphur) in 2 gallons of water and adding 3 or. of 
soft soap to each gallon of the mixture. This solution is best 
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mixed and used immediately a$ exposure to the air causes depreda¬ 
tion of its fungicidal properties. 

Bvtdwiux Mixture .—'The standard solution is made up of ; lb, 
copper sulphate* 5 IK stone lime, and 50 gallons of water, or 
smaller quantities pro rain. 

Using a wooden or earthenware vessel, first dissolve the copper 
sulphate in a small quantity of water and add more water lu 25 
gaUozis* The lime should then he slaked stowiv and mixed with a 
further 25 gallons of water. The lime-water h then poured over 
the copper sulphate solution and stirred to ensure thorough mixing. 

The mixture should be carefully strained before spraying and 
constantly stirred during use. 

Readers vyho do not wish to go to die trouble of malting Bor¬ 
deaux mixture can buy the preparation in the funri of paste which 
only needs diluting with water to be ready for use. 

Chtsimni Compound- — -To make this take 2 pans copper sul¬ 
phate and it parts fresh ammonium carbonate. These should be 
crushed to a fine powder* mixed, and stored in a tightly corked 
glass or stone jar for t wenty-four hour?. One ounce of the mixture 
should be dissolved in warm writer and added to 2 gallons of water. 

The mixture should not be put into iron* tin, or zinc vessels. 

Am monmeal Copper Carhomit \—The formula is 5 o z. copper 
carbonate, 3 pints strong ammonia,, and 40 gallon? water. The 
copper carbonate h made into a paste with a little water and the 
ammonia, after being diluted **> 1 gallon with whaler, is added in 
small amount^ stirring all the time. The remainder of the water 
i? then added. 

As the solution loses length with age* use immediately after 
making b recommended. 


ROSE pests and the remedies 

AGAINST THEM 


A s every Rost’lover knows to his cost, there are innumerable 
pests which prey upon the Queen of Floorers—pests which 
must Iw fought tooth and nail if the Roses are to bloom to that 
perfection which gladdens the heart of any keen gardener. 

The spring is the time to begin this campaign; to combat the 
early hordes and so ensure that there is no danger of the pests 
shortly gaining die upper hand by sheer weight of numbers. To 
delay in opening the war on pests means not only much harder 
work later, but numbers of spoilt bushes which might have been 
saved had energetic measures been taken earlier. 

As in the case of diseases, so with pest?—much can be done by 
keeping the trees under good cultural conditions. So maintained 
in good licalth, tlicy will be enabled to develop their own powers 
of resistance to attack, in many cases escaping damage which 
would cripple less healtin' plants. 

Care with regard to watering, whenever a dry spelt occurs, 
regular and forceful sy ringings, all are important- The syringe is 
particularly valuable. If vour Roses develop a load of Green-fly 
early in the season, whilst the foliage k too young and tender to 
resist tile scorching influence of even diluted insecticides, the 
syringe and clear water will be sufficient to clear away the pests, 

* Again, if any tree contracts Tied Spider (tbe signs are the 
reddening or browning of the foliage) syringing with clear cold 
water b the w ay to cleanliness. 

Spraying with insecticide is the leading method of pest control. 
As prompt spraying i$ essential on any occasion when signs, of 
attack are seen, it b necessary always to keep a stock of insecticide 
bv you. There are a number of first-class proprietary spraying 
fluids nn the market, and if you want something ready for use. you 
can safely buy one of these and be certain that it will do its work 
thoroughly well. 

For the benefit of those who would like to make up their own 
spraying fluids, below are given the formulas for a number of those 
which are best known and most generally useful in the Rose 

garden: . 

Quassia and Soft Soap.—Tins is most useful as a preventive of 
Aphis (Green fly) attacks. It is made up from: Quassia chips, 
t lb.; soft soap, t Jb.; and water, to 8 gallons. 
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The quassia chips are soaked in ureter for 4 couple of days and 
simmered over a slow fire for wo or three hours alter the soaking 
—to extract the bitter principal. The strained liquid and the dis¬ 
solved soap are then mixed and churned up together thoroughly. 
This can be bottled and diluted in quantities .as required, Ifre 
quantities given will make 8 gallons of safe and useful wash. 

Bitter Ahes and Sufi Soap— For those who do not wish to take 
the trouble of soaking quassia chips, the following mixture b 
recommended* It has the same effect and may be used for the 
same purpose as the above-gh en mixture : Bitter aloes* 2 cm.; soft 
soap, ilk; and water* 4 gallons 

Jn both cnses tt is necessary to allow the protective spray to dry 
on the foliage in which it h applied. 

Paraffin Emulsion,—Om of the best formulas known for .1 
general-purposes paraffin emuhdon h the following: Paraffin p t 
quart; soft ^>ap p 1 lb.; and soft water, z quarts, 

The soft sfuip is dissolved over the fire in the 2 quarts nf witter. 
Then the solution b taken off the fire and the paraffin added grad¬ 
ually and stirred briskly in. The mixture is then bottled for 
as a stock solution. It must he kept closely corked and given a 
good shaking occasionally—always before use. 

To utins stock solution in rummer you add 1 part of the soap- 
paraffin to 49 parts of water. 

An efficient killing spray for lied Spider is Nicotine solution 
This b made by dissolving 1 quart of tobacco extract and i lb. 
mft soap in boiling water and diluting with water to 3 gallons. 
Now tu deal particularly with each pest. 

Green-fly. — The Jim pest in die year to attack Roses, and 
probably the worst of them al1 T is Green-fly It will appear first 
of all as a fat Apliis. usually on the younger leaves. But these 
isolated insects multiply themselves with amazing speed r given 
nice weather and something good to eat. And the tatter is pro¬ 
vided by the succulent tip of the young shoots. Very soon after 
the pioneers have appeared you will find colonies of the Green¬ 
fly clustering on the tip of ihc shoots. 

As a result, leaves will take on a yellow look and be covered with 
a sticky exudation; whilst the shoots them&elvcs may be distorted 
and the flowers will open spotted and malformed. 

Serious results such as this can only be prevented by beginning 
to spray in good time with a mild insecticide—say, quassia solu¬ 
tion or paraffin emulsion at Imlf-strength, Later on, when leaves 
and shoot* arc stronger, you can use nicotine emulsion or paraffin 
emulsion at full strength. 
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Whatever you use, remember that ;r must he iipplied forcibly 
and that all parts of the leaves and branches must be wetted. The 
early morning or the evening is the best time for the job—not 
when the sun is at full power. 

An hour or so after the spraying lias been completed, the trees 
should he syringed with clear water. Thi* prevents any danger of 
the foliage being burned, as sometimes happens when the insecti¬ 
cide is too strong or when the spraying must be done in the sun¬ 
shiny hours. 

Also, tile clear water washes away the dead Aphides and leaves 
the trees nice and clean. 

Much spraying should be followed three days ktei by another 
spraying to kill the Insects w hich were in the cag stage at the time 
of the first spraying- 

[fatty tree is rather backward or, at the beginning of the season, 
when die leaves and shoots are still veung and tended the paraffin 
or nicotine should be entirely omitted from Lite spraying fluid and 
(inly soft soap and water used until the leaves arc stronger. 

An excellent plan for dealing with clusters of Green-fly on the 
end of a shuol is to turn the shoot down into :) basin tilled with the 
insecticide Another good idea, where badly infested shoots are 
concerned, is lo dip the fingers in the fluid and run them along the 
slioot. 

But it won’t be enough to give one or even two sprays and then 
consider the plague definitely" done with. A constant watch right 
through the summer will be necessary, with the ready use of the 
sprayer if further signs of attack become obvious. 

Scale Insects, Mealy Bags, and Rosc-haf Hoppers ,—The 
remedies against these pests are the same as for Green-fly above. 

Frog-hopper or Cuekoo-tpiE —This insect, which is sometimes 
also called the Spittle-fly, sucks the sap from Rose shoot® and 
deposits it in bubbles as a covering round itself, thus forming the 
blobs of frothy substance so familiar to all Rose-growers. 

Squeezing between finger and thumb, although a messy job, is 
the most effective way of dealing with these pests. When there 
are a great deal, however, vigorous syringing uilh insecticide is 
a quicker method. To make assurance doubly sure blow the hlobs 
of froth, before syringing. This allows the insecticide to penetrate 
easily. 

Leave no heap® of loose material lying about, a® they encourage 
the pests. . 

The greatest damage conics from this pest when, from about the 
middle of Jtilv onwards, the adult insects begin to hatch out from 
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the frothy Ian 1 ®, At this second stage insecticides are of more 
use and the trees should be thoroughly and regular! v syringed. 

Red Spider .—‘Hits minute, almost invisible red insect congre* 
gates on the under-sides of the leaves and, by sucking the sap, 
considerably weakens the plant it is particularly addicted to 
greenhouse Roses and Roses growing on fences and walls, but is 
by no means uncommon on all varieties. In case of attack, the 
foliage has a sickly look. Or it may be reddening or browning, 

It exists most happily in very dry conditions and so the finrt 
step in its control is to keep the atmosphere of greenhouses moist 
and syringe all Roses, indoors and out, with dear water. Paraffin 
or nicotine emulsions are effective against this pest, but. when 
infestation becomes extra severe in the greenhouse, fumigating 
with nicotine fumigant is the best method. 

Betties .—There are six kinds of Beetles which attack Roses— 
the common Rose Beetle (coppery green with creamy marks on 
the wing-cases), the Cockchafer (sometimes called “May-bug 3 ’— 
black, head and thorax, reddish-brown, hairy wings, black and 
white marks on sides of abdomen), the Summer Chafer (smaller 
than the Cockchafer and reddish brown), the Garden Chafer (same 
size as the Summer Chafer only the body is green with brown wing- 
cases). Weevils, and Raspberry' Beetles (very' small brown insects). 

With all these pests, the best remedy Vto spread a white doth 
under the bushes in the evening, or at any time cm a cool dull day, 
and give the bushes a gentle shake—not a vigorous one or they 
will % away. When they drop on the sheet they can easily be 
seen and dealt with by picking them up and dropping them into 
a jar of paraffin. 

In winter, if your Rose beds are much troubled with beetles, die 
soil should be treated with a fumigant—naphthalene, vaporite, etc. 

Leaf-cut let Bees .—This pest cuts semicircular areas from the 
leaves of Roses, some bushes being entirely defoliated in a few 
days unless stejJS are taken to prevent it. 

Tile only way to do this U to coat the leaves with something 
distasteful to the Bees and, for tins purpose, there is little to beat 
quassia solution. 

Sou;-flits .—Of these there are four varieties which attack Roses 
—the Leaf-curling Saw-iiy (which causes the leaves to roll tip) the 
Rose Slugworm (which eats only the outer skin of the Roses, 
leaving the lower skin intact), the Rose Eniphytus (which cats the 
whole of the Rose leaves, leaving only the mid-rib), and the Rose 
Shoot-borer (wliich bores down the pith of Rose shoo!;, for from 
i i to 3 in ). 
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With the- Leaf-curling Saw- fly and the Shoot-borer, the only 
remedy is hand-picking and the destruction of all affected foliage 
and wood, With die other two, however, spraying with paraffin 
or nicotine emulsion is very effective. 

■Moths .'—The Caterpillars of quite a number of familiar garden 
moths have a liking for Rose trees and T in exceptional cases, are 
found on the plants in considerable numbers, causing havoc to the 
foliage. In the ordinary way, however, hand-picking suffices. 
Caterpillars usually lurfcon the undersides of leaves and that is 
where they should be looked for when suspiciously damaged 
foliage is noted. 

Some other Pests ."There are certain other peats likely to give 
trouble from time to lime. The best measures against these can 
most conveniently be given in chart form : 
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PRUNING ROSES 


R OSe-prixinu i$ not by any means just a matter of cutting tiff a 
growth litre mid there to make the tree or bush look tidy. 
Before you make a single cut it is essential to consider what effects 
ymi wish tu produce and whit will be the results of each cut made. 

Why Pruning is Necessary .—The important thing to remember 
is that by pruning you control the vigour of growth, That 
'■growth fallows the knife" is an old horticultural saying which 
is v«y true of Roses in particular; to, while a light pruning will 
serve where vigorous growers are concerned, weak growers mils! 
be cut back harder in order to get all the vigour possible into the 
few resulting shoots. 

Unless thifi principle is gripped at the outset, the advice to prune 
lightly in some cases, and to cut back liard in other, loses point. 

Then, pruning again controls not only the number of skoals that 
the bush will carry' throughout the ensuing summer but also the 
number and quality, both as to size and colour, of the blooms that 
will greet the summer sun. 

If you cut a branch back at pruning time to so many '‘eyes", you 
should expect each of these “eyes" to produce a shoot and each 
shoot a flower. The fewer shoots there arc, the more vigorous 
will they get and the finer the blooms they carry-, There vnu liavc 
tme of the great secrets of producing the finest quality Roses. 

On the other hand, if you leave a lot of “eyes* 1 you will get more 
shoots and more flowers, but the latter will be of inferior quality. 

When to Prune .—No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down as" to 
the actual date to start pruning Roses, but, broadly speaking, the 
following are good dates to go by: Hybrid Perpetuate, Hybrid 
l eas—standards, half-standards, and bushes generally'—Moss 
Roses, Japanese Roses, and weeping standards, in all parts south 
of the Trent should be pruned about March 12th; between Trent 
and Tweed, a fortnight inter (March 26th); north of the Tweed 
and south of Inverness, three weeks later still (April 2nd); in 
North Scotland, a week later yet (April 9th). 

Teas, Polyanthus, and Bourbon Hybrids are a little later and, 
being more lender, it is risky to cut into them before danger of 
really severe frost is past. In their case wait another week beyond 
the time given above for your area. 

Climbing Roses growing an south and west walls south of the 
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Trent should be pruned as near March 21st as possible. It is 
never wise to cut them before then. On east and north walls prune 
a week later (March 28th). Twixt Trail and Tweed defer these 
dates one week (March 28th for south and west wall Climber*, 
April 4th for north and east w;dl Climbers), South of Inverness 
delay another week (April 4th and 11 th respectively)* In northern 
Scotland delay a week later still (April 1 uh and 18th respectively). 
The Tools to Use .—Unless you are skilled in the use of a knife, 
it b safer to use secateurs for Rose-pruning. With them the erst- 
wltile prickly job becomes easy ,tnd a pleasure But let it he a 
good pair of secateurs. with blades nicely adjusted, central rivet or 
pivot oiled, and so on. 

Also invest in a pair of gloves which, while stout, are yet quite 
flexible. Heavy gloves of the usual gardening type are too cum¬ 
bersome. Gloves save you many scratches and much unpleasant¬ 
ness. 

Hot® to Make the Cuts ,—Every cut made in pruning must slant 
at a Fairly acute angle, md must be made just above nn tf eyc w , 
bud, or joint Horizontal cuts hold rain, and start Canker; little 
tips of jointless stem above tlic bud, having no sap to support 
them, die and are apt to set up Canker. In i-'-cry c^se, make your 
cut to an outward-pointing “eye” Ur bud; otherwise tile top growth 
will proceed towards the centre and produce hopeless congestion, 
An “eye" b a small protrusion on the stem which, when growth 
starts, will become a shoot An “eye* 3 , bud, or joint h the same 
thing. 

F rutting Hybrid Perpetuals m — Without exception, H.P.* arc 
vigorous growers and if you prune them too severely, you will only 
increase that vigour. You don't want to do that; it would mean 
waiting until autumn for a flower at lisc end of an ungainly growth 
and, even theft, frost might be in before you. 

Cut back your Hybrid Perpetual* half-way, therefore (say, 
above the fourth or fifth “eve”). 

Pruning Hybrid Teas -— When you start to prune H.Ts. you 
will find that the different sorts show great variation in vigour. 
You have strung growers like Madame Butterfly and Lady Forte- 
viot, medium ones such as Hadley and Betty Upriehard, while 
those of the Christina and Mrs. Henry Bowies class are decidedly 
weaker. 

It is important to consider carefully this matter of relative 
vigour, for on it the whole art o( uscceSsfuJ pruning tests. Examine 
VOUr Roses, and m a few minuter yon will br abk t o classify every 
variety as strong, medium, or weak. 
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If you are ro have Hybrid Teas of good size, pure colour, and 
perfect finish, you must encourage growth of medium strength. 
Weaklings can't help bearing washed-out blooms; over-fat growths 
rarely flower at all. The point at which you put in your pruning- 
knife governs the strength of the resulting shoot. 

You will get line flowers in rich abundance if you prune each 
shoot of every strong grower half-way back (say, to the fifth or 
sixth "eye”), medium powers to four buds or “eyes” from the 
base, weaker ones to within two, 

Pruning Tea Rotes .—Tea varieties, including such exquisite 
Roses as Harry Kirk and Mm, Foley' Hobbs, can almost be counted 
on the fingers of both liands. Teas are not now regarded as being 
the tender and ratify Roses they were reputed to be. If grown on 
their own roots many of these grand old Roses will form large 
hushes if left alone and «rc only pruned very lightly. Hard 
pruning is accessary the tint season after planting in'order to 
obtain strong growth, but when once established only very light 
pruning is necessary. 

If Tea Rosea are to be grown for the production of exhibition 
flowers, pruning must be done in die orthodox fashion, that is, in 
the same way as Hybrid Teas are pruned. 

In addition to the general pruning, cut out entirely very weak 
growths, which usually arise towards the base of the branches. 
Remove also shoots that grow towards the centre of the bush. 

Pruning Standard Rotes .—These are pruned, to all intents and 
purposes, in the same way as bush Roses, each according to its 
particular class {H.P., H. T, or T,). Briefly, each shoot is cut luck 
to widiin 2-4 eves of the base. To keep the tree to good shape, 
prune weak growths, more severely than strong ones. 

Pruning Hugosa or Japanese Hoses.— Rugosa, or Japanese 
Roses, are the thorniest or all; there is scarcely' a thornless spot of 
stem anywhere. J f you have a Rugosa Rose you will have noticed 
its tendency to top-heaviness, and where the hushes are left un¬ 
pruned for years — -as is sometimes iht case—-a heavy snowfall 
may break them to pieces. 

The best w ay to get a shapely, free-flowering specimen is to cut 
back die strongest growths to within 4 ft of the ground, die 
weaker ones to 18 in. lit this wav perfect balance is produced. In 
addition, remove weak and centrally pointing shoots. 

pruning JH oss Roses . — All Moss Roses show a tendency to make 
overcrowded growth, and your first job must be to cut out the old 
and weak branches. Don’t stop until you are sure dial sun and air 
can circulate freely round remaining growths. 
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Remove tlic un ripened tip from each of the retained growths. 
Thru look :it the base, and you will see fat young shocks arising, 
sometimes from below ground, at others from the base of the main 
stem- 

Cut each back to five or six "eyes" It is these growths that 
maintain eternal youth in your Moss Rose and enable you to male 
an annual clearance of old, unwanted wockL 

Prutnng Penzance and Austrian Brim Roses.— The only prun¬ 
ing needed by Penzance Briars is to Thin out wenk 3 crowded 
growths and shorten, as required, an) that have rambled beyond 
a reasonably symmetrical outline- Severe cutting back makes 
Penzance Briars fbwerlres and unmanageable. 

If you have an Austrian Briar, thin out the crowded shoots only 
and shorten the lips of the remainder. 1 f there are any very Strung 
growths, bend them over slightly and peg them down to restrain 
vigour. 

Pruning Weeping Roses*— In pruning weeping standards, you 
must provide for the present and future years. An abundance of 
flowers is ensured for the season immediately following pruning 
by cutting off a£ much of the end of each drooping shoot as will 
take you hack to sound, ripe wood—wood that feels firm rather 
than snappy to die touch. 

Arising as uprights from the top of the head, you will find a 
number of weak, twiggy shoots. Remove these entirety. Then 
select mvi moderately strong shoots — one on each side—and cut 
diem hack to within 6 in* of' their hast- This treatment w ill stimu¬ 
late the formation of fine growth for blooming the following 
season. 

Pruning Dwarf Poly ant ka Roses. — Von must not prune summer- 
flowering Pdyjmthl Roses at all severely, except in the ease of very 
weak sorts such as Katherine Ucitnet, where the main shoots are 
cut back to within two buds or "eyes" from i heir base. With there 
weaklings this is the only way you can cause strong flowering 
growths to come forth. If you just tip them, they complicate their 
own branch system by producing a hopeless forest of puny twigs 
whose weakness forbids them to bloom. Moreover* when the top 
is congested like that, you get none of the basal growths by means 
of which Folyanihas to a large extent renew themselves annually. 

Ev fp_r the greater number of Poly ant has, however, of which the 
gfonous Gloria Mtiildi is representative, bear much stronger 
growth- To prune them severely would mean an over-vigorous 
crop of strong rimots whose se^sim of flowering would be too long 
delayed p if, indeed, it ever dawned at lil. 
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The following is the correct procedure: 

There will probably be one or hvo old exhausted branches 
through which young, vigorous ones weave their way. Till* old 
stuff is unwanted; it is merely a drain qn the strength of the tree. 
It must be cut off at the ground-level. At the same time cut away 
whippy inside growths too weak to be useful. 

Having eliminated the ultra weak and the redundant, vou are 
left with a shapely, uncongested bush. All the pruning that 
remains to be done is to shorten each .dde-shuut on the main 
branches onc-tltird to one-half the wav back, according to the 
vigour of the kind. 

Pruning Hybrid Polyant ha Roses .—The Hybrid PoJyanlha 
Hoses actually resent hard pruning, and medium pruning gives 
the best results, this class is essentially one for the production of 
masses of bloom for bedding and other purposes m tile garden, but 
several of them are also grand for cutting for decorative work. 
Karen Paulsen, for example, makes a brilliant display in a vase 
and lasts long and retains its colour when cut. 

Light pruning will result in early flowers; fairly hard pruning 
means autumn flowers, and medium pruning will ensure a neat, 
even growth. The best method is to leave no wood over two rears 
uld in the bush. W hen you buy plants from the nursery in autumn 
they will lie covered with growths that were made during that 
season, and these should be pruned in spring. Medium pruning 
is best, removing any weak growths in the process. In the follow¬ 
ing season the shoots trill have developed two or more new 
growths on each, and there are certain to be some Girting basal 
shoots. You will thus have two types of growth to deal with. The 
two-year-old grow ths ought to be pruned back hard; the year-old 
growths should be pruned lightly 4 by cutting out the old flower- 
heads down to the first eye. 

In effect you have two types of wood tm your plants, and the 
proper way to prune is to cut out all two-year-old wood right 
down to two or three eyes at the base, and all one-year growth 
should be lightly pruned. 

Pruning Bourbon Hybrids .—Many gardeners have a for of the 
lovely Bourbon Hybrid Rosea such a* die silvery pint Zcpln rine 
Drouhin. The flowers know little of form in its best sense' but 
their delicious perfume, and the amassing freedom with which they 
are produced, make them a source of unending pleasure. 

In pruning these don’t shorten a single shoot unless by any 
chance it is a straggler which in the interests of ahapduW must 
be cut back. In the ordinary way, simply cut out all the dead, and 
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enough of the weaker, shoots to give every one that remain* a 
chance to develop properly. 

Your rnn with the Bourbon Hybrids must be to give every aide- 
shoot plenty of sunshine and air, for it is on them that your hope 
of flowers rests. 

Pruning Climbing Rosts, — -Climbing Roses, Unlike Ramblers, 
are given their proper pruning in the Spring, though sometimes 
side-shoots are shortened in autumn to facilitate ripening. 

Climbers make a number of angle grow ths where the branches 
fork- Rarely do these growths flower; never do they bear good 
flowers. Therefore your first job in the spring pruning is to out 
them out. Some of the side-branches on the main stem are so 
weak as to be useless. Cut these out also- 

Occasionally a stem becomes so old and exhausted that it h 
obviously losing ground. If there is sufficient young wood to fill 
the wait or trellis space, the tree will be better without it. After 
you have cut h out, paint, the cut surface with white lead paint to 
prevent the entrance of Canker spores. 

_\'ow you iuive left a number of main stems on which arise 
vigorous laterals, or side-shooter, if these were cut back half the 
previous autumn to facilitate ripening, cut bads farther to within 
three good “eyes” of the base in spring. If no pruning was done 
in autumn, let the spring pruning still be the same—cut each side 
growth back to the third "eye*\ 

Sometimes at pruning time it is noticed that the branches of 
Climbers have developed a thick, hard, growing point, In this 
ease, the branch will nut extend, but w ill expend itself in pout¬ 
ing a duster of short, soft, flowerless growths. It needs a new 
start, and this you can give it by cutting off about 3 in< of the 
branch extremity, and paving the way for the development of a 
vigorous young shoot. 

It is always an advantage to lake down a Climber ham it* 
support for its pruning. You can work heller tbca, and you dis¬ 
lodge any pests than may be lurking in the ties, or between the 
stems and the support When tying up again„ leave sufficient 
rmrn to allow' for stem expansion. 

Pinning Neii'ly PlmtcJ ffeurf,—II you planted Roses at die 
normal time (November), by the following March the sap will be 
running and, though the buds will not have developed quite as 
much as those on established bushes, you will be able to sec by 
their plump, pink appearance that they arc thriving. Prune them 
exactly as advised for established bushes, but a week Inter. 

With late-planted Rows (that i* u> say, Roses planted in March), 
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the moti will be taking hold when pruning time comes, but there 
may be no sign uf growth in the buds. Wait: until you see it; then 
prune. Don t imagine that because a Rose is newly planted it 
should not be pruned; die need for pruning is even more urgent. 
Some nurserymen prune the Roses thev sell in spring before 
delivering them- This is often an advantage. 

. ^ ru WTjg Gictnhovsc and Put Rn$es. —This matter is dealt with 
m the special chapter devoted to these Roses, 


HOW TO PRUNE RAMBLER ROSES 

Rambler Roses are different from all other Rn&cs In that they 
are pruned at the autumn instead of spring, the best time being as 
soon as the Rowers have fallen at the end of July or eariv in 
August, though it may be done as late as November' 

I he main idea jn pruning Ramblers is to cut out all the just- 
Jltwvered shoots. They are of no further use to the trees; they will 
never bloom again. If they are left on, they drain die siil of 
valuable food, weaken the new young shoots which will produce 
the next y^ir s flowers,, and p by keeping off sunshine, thev prevent 
m&ne young shouts fmin riptnmg. 

T* IC first step in pruning is re release all the old growths from 
thesr supports and tie the young ones loosely in, !n this wav you 
prevent that tearing of the young growths which is inevitable when 
you prune without making the separation, 

In every- garden, every year, there is .1 great difference in the 
amount of progress made by different Ramblers; therefore, the 
pruning of each specimen must vary slightly accordingly. Here 
are the methods to adopt in each ease ' ' “ ' 

The Vigorous Gror^.—Perhaps you have a vm vigorous 
Rambler, one which has never looked back since you planted it and 
which has gone on making more and more growth every year, 
Every oneoT its seven or eight strong shoots comes from below the 
ground. That is the perfect Rambler, and your course is clear. 

" Ith a P a,r ™ pninera (or, if you haven't got them a small 
tenon saw—ordinary secateurs are not big and strong enough in 
many cases), you have simply re cut off all the old growths (those 
that have borne blooms during the summer) at the ground level. 

Should you have mulched previous to pruning, dear aw.iv (he 
mulch so a* to enable you to cut well back. Dying branch bases 
are a fertile cause of disease. 

The Weak Gnmers-Th? next type of Rambler is the one 
which, being weaker than the above, has made only two or three 
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new growths during the summer. You know at once that if you 
cut out all the old wood, there is not going to be sufficient material 
left for a respectable tree. 

Look towards the base of the old brandies, and you will see a 
number of fairly strong young growths springing from them. 
Their tin branched condition and light green stem enable you to 
identify them at once as new shoots. Tliis material can and 
should be used to supplement the new growths coming from the 
ground; the two together will make a well-furnished Rambler. 

So with a sharp pruning-knife cut back the old growths to $ in. 
above the point from w hich its best young growth springs. Never 
cut flush with the young growth, or it may bleed to death. To 
make sure that no disease spores enter, paint the cut surface with 
white lead point. 

IFAm No Note Growths are Made. —A third type of Rambler is 
the one which, for the first year after planting, gives no bloom and 
makesnoyoung growths. It has formed a few side-shoots, that is all. 

In 4 case like this you have to apply 3 special method. First cut 
out the weak, twiggy growths that arise where the branches fork; 
they have been holding back development all along. Then cut 5 
or 6 in. from the tip of each main branch. Finally, water weekly 
with diluted liquid manure until the end of September, to en¬ 
courage the fibrous roots Lliul will put the tree into form for a 
better effort the following season. 

Overgrow* Rambiert. —Even Ramblers which haven't been 
touched for years and tire nothing but a mass of tangled grow ths, 
can be brought back to perfect condition by timely pruning. 

There are sure to be one or two young basal growths, but there 
will be a great many more Jong, young side-branches arising all 
over. After releasing the tree from its support, cut out sufficient 
of the old branches to give the young u fair chance to ripen and 
develop. 

Some may have to come out at the ground level, others half-way 
tip, and «> on. But consider nothing save where to make the best 
cut in the interests of future flowers. 

Having received this treatment, your overgrown Rambler 
should resume normal grow ih the following year and require 
normal priming. 

Should New Growths be Tipped? —W hen you have pruned a 
Rambler, die first thing to do in to tie in the retained growths. 
First the strongest ami dwn die weaker shoots must be fastened 
into position, the whole being spaced out evenly, at 5 or 6 in. apart, 
to cover the fence, arch, or whatever the support may be. 
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h is sometimes suggested that the tip* 0 f th t yoU ng „ owths 

may well i>c cue back. Ii a better not to do this, but to tie them in 
at Full length. 

I he effect of shortening any i’Ourig growth is to cause buds that 
ought to remain dormant all winter to stun to make growth at 
once. ^ rhat will not only shorten directly the nett year's flower 

crop , but it will cause to develop a lot of “wood" which will 
never open and May tie cut up badly bv frost. 

All the growths must be tied In, however short thev may be, for 
safety s sake, ■ 

The Late Pruning of Ramblers.- It may happen that press of 
work in oilier parte of the garden causes you to neglect Rambler 
Kiwe pruning at the correct rime. Alternatively, vrni may find, on 
taking over a now garden in the spring, that the Rambleri have not 
boon touched. Such trees can lie taken in jumd even in February, 
nut pruning must be done before the sap rises verv high in the 
spring; otheriyL&e eI vvtJ! do more harm 

rho same rules apply with winter-pmn*d Roses as with those 
pruned at Uie normal time. You can tell which arc the old growths 
and which the young by the fact dial the latter are greener .md 
.-looking; ala, the former, even at this late date, will still 
bear sign* of having flowered the previous year; their stems, too, 
will probably be blackish, 

i ur out all the old shoots down to ground-level if they bear no 
strong young branches towards th«r base. If ihev do, cut them 
off to just above their new branch-grow ills. Then tic in the 
i cm .lining branches evenly over their support. 
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FOR rose-pruning 

MISTAKES 


When you look over your buth and standard Roses a month or 
so after pruning, you may find that a little more cutting back » 
necessary. per Imps to correct some oversight on your pan at the 
mttttpnmmg. For instance, you may find here and there that 

enTlpV.l ITjyi **“ "i en r «™™^ prt of a shoot vrni 
crushed the end of the wood. To put that right, cut back «othe 

next good bml pointing away from the centre of the tree Tile re 
may also be a dead branch or two to come out, Perhaps these 
branches were left in in the hope that they would “pull round” 
RuL they have produced no buds and so should come out. 

fiicn the dormant bud to which you pruned back will in ^mc 
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cases have failed to grow. Cut back farther to where growth is 
really being made. 

Any young growths, too, which arc growing inwards, to the 
centre of the bush or standard* should be rubbed out These 
growths* if allowed to remain, would crowd up the centre of the 
tree and make it nn easier prey to fungoid diseases and insect pests, 
Shoot+ttrimmg *—In some instances a vigorous Rose may be 
sending out too many new shoots* while other less vigorous Speci¬ 
mens may he producing a number of very poor-looking growths. 
In cadi case the unwanted shoots should be rubbed off* for the 
tree will be happier without them. 


"OUT-OF-SEASON" PRUNING 

In Summer .—During the summer months, long whippy shoots 
are produced oil some Rose trees which cannat possibly be 
expected to produce flowers that summer. Moreover, unless 
something is done with these shoots, the real flowering wood will 
have very little chance to do its job properly and produce a second 
crop of blooms. Cut back these long new shoots, then, so that they 
are nut more than two feel long. If they are only that length to 
begin with, pinch oil their tip:-. 

That trmjKsrarily holds tip iheir growth and allows ^de-shoots 
from the older wood Us make another effort to flower before the 
summer ia over. 

Of course, even with bush Roses that have grown norma]ty, 
there is always a need for a certain amount of summer pruning. 
Nevertheless* this need not be a very strict procedure and so tang 
a* you cut ihe flowers in the right way—that is with as tang a stem 
as possible*—that will be pruning enough. 

fn ,1 m fiifnrr—Autumn also brings its quota of knife-work to 
the Rose grower and there will be some long, vigorous shoots 
riaing far above the heads of their fellows. 

To leave &uch long shoots nn the Roses all winter would be to 
run a grave risk—that nf having them broken off at die base 
through gusts of wind catching them. 

In my case, long grow ths* acting assails, are likely to cause the 
whole tree or bush to sway and work loose in the suiL If this 
happens, along come other troubles, such as the breaking of fibrous 
roots, water getting down to the rants and rotting them, and the 
chafing of bark by supporting stakes, 

Shorten these long shoots* then* to approximately the length of 
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the others Cut them Kick with a sloping cut pointing upwards 
and outwards to an “eye w nr bud* 

Autumn Pruning of IVeeping Rases.—The long shoots of 
weeping Roses should be treated sirmbrly, unless the)' art grow¬ 
ing straight tip, when they should be arched over an J tied to the 
umbrella-fnimcw'^rj^ King bent down more and more until thev 
have the proper drooping habit. 

YVhun you go over a Rosy, shortening the over-lung shoots, beep 
a look-out for any dead or worn-out wood- shoots that have 
obviously “had their day 1 ' and are too old tp produce strung new 
shoots arc bust out of the way. So remove any dead wood alto¬ 
gether and cut woru-olrt shoots Kurd bade. 

Autumn Pruning of Climbers.— Amongst the Climber you will 
probably find ■ considerable number of dead or useless shoots 
which should tie removed. Untie the plant*, I-sy them out on the 
ground and then set to work with the secateur? When the 
pruning is finished, tie the climbers back again in position. 
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T ilt propagation t>t Roses by budding or grafting is so interest¬ 
ing that it is a matter of surprise to me dial amateurs do not 
more generally take it up. The pleasure to be obtained from any 
bought tree is never the same as if you had “made” that tree your¬ 
self. 

I will deal with budding Jirst. Budding, it may be explained, 
consists of inserting a bud from one tree into the stem of another. 
You can produce either bush or standard Roses by budding. 

Obtaining Slack* for Budding . — Before the actual budding job 
can be carried out there ia a certain amount of preliminary work 
io be done. The first thing, of course, is to secure the requisite 
number of stocks into which die buds are to be Inserted, You can 
either buy these from a nurseryman and plum them in your garden 
in autumn or you cun obtain them bv digging up strong young 
Briar growths from the hedgerows in October and November. 

They can also be raised from cuttings taken from Briar hedge* 
or from seed. Other stocks are ManetU, Ue la Crifleraie, Laxs, 
Polyanthus, and Rugosa, 

Briar stocks, seedling or cutting, but preferably cutting from 
selected Briars, arc best for growing Hybrid Teas, Hybrid Per- 
petunia, Dwarf Polyanthas, Hybrid Polyanthas and most other 
Roses. Teas will thrive on cutting Briar, but are actually best 
on their own roots. Some nurselymcn favour Polyajjtha* stock 
for Ramblers and Climbing Roses. Manctti is not now* advised 
for use as a stock, 

Preparing the Stocks .—A certain amount of preparation of the 
stocks will be necessary before budding can commence. For in¬ 
stance, since they were planted, the Briars will have made a 
number of side growths. Most of these—all of those low down 
«n the stem—have to be rubbed out. leaving only a few at the top 
Later on a final selection is made, Two gootl shoots near the 
top of the main stem will do in which to place the buds; three will 
be the maximum number to be left for Standards. 

So in this case the unwonted ones are taken out—preferably 
being rubbed out. 'Hirac which are too tough for rubbing out are 
cut back close to the mam stem. 

The shoot# which ore to be budded must not be cut back or 
shortened in any way. 
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Preparing the Rases,—The beat time for the actual budding is 
July or August, 

The stocks leaving been prepared, ihe Roses from which the 
buds are to be taken need attention. 'I"he best buds are obtained 
from shoots that have flowered rn tin: current season and hare not 
burn cut back, so take care to leave a few of the old shoots un- 
shortoned. 

Cheating the Buds. —Plump, dormant burls are wanted—not 
thin, ha If-starved ones, or those which show signs of starting into 
growth. Good buds can usually be obtained about half-way down 
young shoots which have flowered but have not been cut back. 

Preparing the Buds. —When the bud has been selected, the 
green loaf blades must be removed and only about imc inch of the 
leaf petiole or stalk which connects the blade with the stem, left 
standing as the bud guard. I Ins guard also serves its a convenient 
'handle” 

Invert the trimmed shout in the left band and, commencing from 
above die bud (betow the bud as the shoot grows), a full inch 
abarc cat the bud out. finishing about half an inch below it. The 
cut goes into tin; shoot for one-third to half of its depth, Tire cut¬ 
out hud consists nf the guard (stump of petiole), the bud, a sliver 
of bark (technically the ''shield”), and a sliver of wood attached 
to the bark, 

By using the first two fingers and rhumb nf each hand the 
sliver of wood is next pulled out from the bark, leaving the base 
o^the bud inside the bark uninjured. 'Dial is liigldv important. 

I lien the sliver of bark is trimmed a little to ieuve it three- 
quarters to one inch long below the bud anti about one-third inch 
above it. Your prepared hud is now complete. 

I o keep the shoots fresh and the buds plump whilst you arc 
at work, plunge the shoots in a pail of water. 

f hr (,uts in the Stocks .—The cuts in the stems of the stocks 
for the reception cif the buds are all T-shaped, the cross-stroke of 
t!m T being uppermost. 'Hie bark is raised on each side of the 
down-stroke of the I to permit of the prepared bud being pushed 

*■; i» — a ^ 

bush Roses the bud (one only) is inserted on the main stem, 
slightly below soil level* l‘or stam!iird$ and hiilf-standards on 
Briars die bud goes in on the young side branches (left for the 
purpose), right in the angle they make with the main stem. Have 
one bud to each branch, 

mere nigora is used «> a stock. three buds are inserted on the 
main stem. 
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hunting the finds ,—The prepared hud is slipped into place 
under the bark of the cut from the top, and cut off along the cross 
T line at the lop so as to let it cleanly into the stock and make a 
good fit. 

The bud has then to be tied in to hold it securely. All that is 
necessary is to lie raffia round the branch or stem, as the case may 
be, in such a way that you keep the lips of the wound flaps upon 
the bark c»f the "shield j tying just tightly enough to keep them in 
place. 

Finally, no branch upon a standard Briar upon >vhk-h a Rose 
bud is inserted must be shortened. It must just be allowed t" 
grow through the rest of summer. Similarly the stock of a hush 
Rose must be left intact. 

the After-care of Budded Rotes—\n the autumn, when all 
growth has ceased for the year, all growths in which buds have 
been inserted must be cut hack,, making the cut about 6 in. from 
each bud that was put in. 

Early in the following spring, the growth which the inserted 
hud has made should be supported, especially in the case of 
standard Roses. This should be done before the shoot is more 
than 6 in. long, otherwise a sudden gust of wind may blow it clean 
out of its socket. The lower end of o small stake should be tied 
to the stem of the Rose, the bud growth being lightly looped to it. 

Do not leave on the Rose a shoot in which a bud has failed to 
“take", with the idea of placing another bud in it the next summer. 
If you do, it will grow strongly and leave the other buds short of 
nourishment. 

Budded bush Roses should be treated in much the same way. 
That is, the top growth should be cut off 6 in. above the topmost 
bud. The growths will not require staking, though, os they arc 
below the soil. 

GRAFTING ROSES 

Grafting is an even more interesting operation than budding 
and is an excellent means of increasing stocks of favourite 
varieties of Roses. Grafting consists of joining buds, or eyes, 
from the chosen Rose variety on to the stem of another Rose — 
usually a Briar. The operation is practically the same as per¬ 
formed with fruit trees. 

There am several methods of grafting known respectively as 
Whip-grafting, Rind-grafting, Cleft-grafting, and Wedge-graft¬ 
ing. The first-named is the one most commonly practised, 

Grafting is best done in December, January, or February. Il 
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is usually carried out in a heated greenhouse, the necessity stock? 
(tlie Briars, etc., to which the grafts are to he joined) being planted 
and grown on in 3- or jj-in. pots. 

Securing the Stock ;*— I ledge row Briars, as secure! for budding, 
can he used for grafting, but tt is mure satisfactory to obtain a 
supply of Briars from a Rose nursery. 

These should be ordered in aut umn. Do not order too few; it 
is far wiser to secure more than you require and to select the best 
of them, planting out the remainder for budding purposes. 

When the stocks arrive, pot them up in 3- or jJ-in. pots, using 
good compost and packing them firmly round the roots. 

When potting is finished stand the pots in a sheltered position 
in a bed of ashes, sink the pots right to the rims in the ashes, and 
be sura to water the ashes as required. The Briars can remain in 
tins position until November, never being allowed to dry out. 

Come November, the Briars will be well rooted and can then 
be taken into the greenhouse for grafting. 

Securing the "Graftc ".—Naturally you will select your grafts 
(or scions) from a variety of Rose that you particularly like or is 
otherwise worth propagating. 

For the grafts you use 1- to a-tn. lung pieces cut from mature 
growths—from the branches that the selected Rose has made 
during the earlier part of the summer. Each piece must contain 
itn "eye” (that is, a little point such as would produce a shoot the 
following spring) but no more than one eye. You can probably 
obtain twenty or more graft 3 from any chosen tree without cutting 
it about too severely. 

Every graft you cut will be nun Me— if not by one method then 
by another; waste none. 

As already mentioned, there are four different methods of graft¬ 
ing employed, 1 will deal first with the commonest, Whip-grafting, 

Whip*grafting ,—-To begin with you must prepare your stock 
(the Briar) fur the reception of the graft. 

To do this, take tlie Briar in yotsr left hand and, with a good 
pair of secateurs, cut off its head at a point 2 in. above the soil 
level. Then, with a Iceen-bladed budding knife shape the cut so 
made to a sharp slope; in other words, cut die stem of the Briar 
in such a way that it Incomes wedge-shaped. Try to do thi,? in 
one stroke; if unsuccessful pane down the wood until it is of the 
right shape. 

Now take one of your grafts and shape one end of this to cor¬ 
respond with the slope on the Briar, 'Flie slope on the graft and 
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the slope on llic Briar should bo such that the two will ti i flush 
together, This me ins that the slope you cm on the graft should 
be equal in length and width to the slope you have cut on the 
Briar. You will see from this that it is necessary for graft and 
Briar to be to all intents and purposes equal in circumference. 

Now to join graft and stock. Start by placing the graft against 
the stock, sloping cut to sloping cuL The two surfaces must come 
flush together and the bark at the edges of the graft must exactly 
meet the bark at die edges of the stock. If properly positioned, the 
graft will look as if it were a continuation of the Briar stock, the 
hark of one, meeting the bark of the other, forming what to all 
appearances is a complete circle. 

The next thing is tu tic the graft in position. Use raffia. In 
lying, place one end of your length of raffia down the stem, leaving 
enough well below the graft to be tied into a knot when all is 
finished. Starting at the extreme top of die union, wind die raffia 
round and round the united graft and stock. Finish winding well 
below the union and finally tie the end you have been winding to 
the other end which was left for the purpose. 

The raffia will be easier to work with if you wet it. 

If your graft fails to "take", that is, to join up with the stock, 
make a fresh cut and try again. 

/find'grafting,—I have explained about that for Whip-grafting 
it is necessary that graft and stocks must be of approximately the 
same diameter. But very often it is found that many a graft tapers 
off to such slender sire that no Briar can be found to fit it. It is 
in cases like this that one employs the Rind-grafting method. 

Rind-grafting differs from Whip-grafting in that, instead of the 
cut surface of die graft being placed against the cut surface of the 
stock, the graft is inserted beneath the bark of the stock. 

To prepare the stock, cut off the top 2 to. above the soil level 
Instead of cutting on the slope—as for Whip-grafting—cut 
straight across. 

The grafts are prepared exactly as for Whip-grafting, that is, 
their ends are cut to wedge-shape. 

To insert the graft, make a short slit in the bark of the Briar, 
just sufficient to accommodate the sloping end of the graft, push 
the graft into the slit, cut surface to the wood of the Briar, and 
bind up securely with raffia. 

Cieft-grafttng-' —Gcft-grafting—and also the remaining method, 
Wedge-grafting—is employed when the stock is too large in 
circumference for cither of the two foregoing methods to be 
employed. 
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In this case you use grafts containing two or throe “eyes” but 
no more tium z tm long. 

Start by cutting off the top of the stock, to leave a stump 2 tit. 
high. Mate the cut straight across Now, with a sharp hudding- 
kmfc, cut out from one side a Liny wedge of bark and wood in 
the shape of the letter V, Do not let the cut be deep enough In 
reach the pith of the stock; its width should be regulated by tile 
size of tins graft to be inserted 
The all-important point to remember is to get lhe loner bark 
(that is the skin beneath the green hark proper) of the graft and 
stock to meet—no easy matter and one that requires sound judg¬ 
ment and a sharp knife. Cut your cleft in the stock first and then 
pate down your graft to lit, try ing, as far as possible, to fill the 
cavity exactly* When graft and stock arc as good a fit as you can 
get them, bind up securely with raffia and then cover the grafted 
part with grafting wax to keep out air am I moisture. Grafting 
wax can be bought from most h uni cultural sundrie&iTiem 

Wedgz-grafting. —This method is more simple than Cleft- 
grafting. You cut your stock level at the top, as before, but instead 
of taking y piece out of the side, you split it down the middle to 
;± depth of about an inch 

‘tilcm you cut your graft in the shape of a fine wedge and insert 
it in the slit, bringing bark to bark and binding as before, after¬ 
wards covering the tnp of the stock and exposed cut part* with 
grafting wn£. 

If it is found impossible to get both sides to meet bark to bark, 
at any rate make one side sure; but practice will make perfect and 
soon there will be left very' little to be desired. 

The After-curt af Grafts.— After grafting, bring all your stocks 
into the greenhouse and, if possible, place the whole batch in a 
propagating frame. Keep your bouse at on even tempera Lure of 
not over 60 degrees and let the atmosphere be moist. 

Should you not possess a propagating frame, then keep your 
greenhouse well shut up, avoiding excessive ventilation and all 
draught#, ft can always be taken that a close house is like a propa¬ 
gating frame; thus so long lis the temperature h maintained and 
very little ventilation is givei^ the growing stocks will be quite safe 
until March. Aa the day* grow warmer, ventilation will have to be 
increased*starting about an hour earlier in the mornings each week, 
^Ticn the should have attained a good size, inspect die root 
growth and if 11 good supply of young rout* has been formed, care¬ 
fully re-pot ur*d grow the trees on until they go out into the open 
ground about the middle of May- 


CROWING ROSES FROM CUTTINGS, 
LAYERS AND SEED 


A part from budding and grafting (described in tire- previous 
chapter) there are three oilier ways uf propagating Roses—by 
cuttings, by layers, and by means of*seech 'tackled in the right 
way and at the right time, these operations are simplicity itself and 
form interesting and profitable ways of increasing one's stock of 
favourite varieties. 

The cuttings method is the one that will appeal to most. 

Bush, Climbing, and Rambler Rosts can all be grown from 
cuttings but nol f of course, Standards, for, with a cutting, one 
cannot get a long enough “leg” for a Standard. 

[f /ien fa 7 tike Cuitingt .—Cuttings may be taken in July, 
August, September, October, or November, or in the spring, at 
pruning time, the primings then bring used for the cuttings. 

March and May are the best months for taking cuttings of Roses 
which are growing under glass. 

Cuttings taken during spring or in July or early August will 
form a good supply of roots before the winter sets in and the 
following year will develop into sturdy little plants rcatlv for 
planting in their flowering quarters the next autumn. Cuttings 
taken in the autumn are naturally slower to root. 

Trfang and Preparing the Cuttings —The chief thing about 
taking the cuttings is to choose the right shoots. They must be 
taken from shoots which have home flowers; they must be fairly 
stout and, while the sap should not have gone from them, they 
should not be too green and soft. Small, semi-succulent shoots 
such as are freely produced in summer would be of no use to stand 
out-of-door? during the winter months. Of course, all die shoots 
to be obtained in spring will be properly ripe. 

Rose cuttings should be at least 9 in. long after they have been 
cut off, straight through, just below a joint. 

All the lower leaves should then be carefully removed, leaving 
only two or three at the tup. When removing these leaves, avoid 
damaging the little buds found in the axils. These buds will nil 
produce growths. 

If tile selected shoot? tend to be unripe, cut off the top, using 
only tlie lower part of the sltonl for the cutting This part must 
be y in. long. 
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Rioting I he Cuttings .—Select a sheltered position in which la 
plant your cuttings. I 'Fie Aspect may be east, west, or south, and 
if it is at the foot of a wall or fence, it will be of] the better. 

To get the soil in the best condition possible, surface it with an 
indi-layer of sand and a little leaf-mould, then dig the soil over 
to a foul deep, thoroughly muring in the sand and leaf-mould. 

Afterwards raise over and smooth the surface, and press down 
on the soil with your feet to make it fairly firm. 

With a few cuttings, these can be planted individually, being 
inserted to two-thirds their length in holes made for them with a 
il.it -bottomed stick. 

Where many cuttings arc to be planted, the best plan is to make 
a little straight-sided trench, in depth equal to two-thirds the 
length of the cutting (6 in,), and sprinkle a little sand on the 
bottom. Make one aide of the trench very firm with the spade. 

Stand the cuttings against this side, *6 in. apart, their 
resting on die sand, then sprinkle a little leaf-mould in the bottom 
of the trench. Fill in with soil anti also make that very firm against 
the buried part of the cuttings. 

If you have more than one row of cuttings, make the rcnv$ 13 in. 
apart. 

TAr After-care of Cuttingt.—, After planting the cuttings give 
the soil a good watering anil, a few days later when the soil is fairly 
dry, tread all the cuttings in very firmly, as they are sure to have 
worked loose. Place a foot cither side of each cutting and press 
down. 

If you can get a hold of any coco-nut fibre refuse (or bulb fibre 
will do), place a mulch of this on the soil around the cuttings. It 
will make them quite safe even in the worst weather. 

Some attention will be required during muter. After a thaw, 
for instance, you will notice that the soil has “lifted” and carried 
the cuttings with it. Promptly go over the bed and restore them 
to their original position by treading them carefully back with the 
heel. 

Raising Rose-cuttings in fFof cr .—Rose cuttings may also he 
rooted in plain water. Take .in ordinary cutting, prepared in the 
wav already described, and stand it in o'jar containing about 4 in. 
depth of water. Stand the jar on the greenhouse shelf or in a 
sunny frame or tn a warm, tight room and, os the level of water 
sinks, add more. 

Roots will appear a few weeks later, and when these are about 
* in. long, take the cuttings from Lite water and very carefully plant 
it in very sandy soli, containing leaf-mould, in a pin pot 
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Water-In the cutting and stand the pot in a wooden bo* with 
a glass lid, putting the box in the greenhouse or frame or again 
in the warm, light room. 

Keep the box closed for about three weeks and then gradually 
give more and more air until the pot is filled with roots. Then 
transfer the small plant to a 5-in. pat containing good loamv soil, 
leaving it there until it can be planted outdoors in the spring. 

LAYERING ROSES 

Nearly all kinds of Roses grow well from layers, but this 
method of propagation is more usually adopted with Climbers and 
Ramblers. Although layering ran be carried out successfully as 
late in the year as November, the best time to do it is during the 
summer months, 

Suitable Shoots for Layering*— The best shoots to chooser for 
layering are young ones—eitiler those that liOVe nest flowered or 
the best of those which have just cast their blooms. Old or hard- 
wooded shoots are of no use for layering purposes, in any case, 
choose dean, healthy shoot*; Reel-Spider-infested or Mildew- 
ridden specimens have lost much vitality to root well, if r indeed, 
the? root at all. 

How to Layer .—Having selected your growth, release it from 
its support, take it sideway*, and bend it gently down to the border 
at right -angles lo the other branch^ 

At a distance of 15 to 18 in. from the top cut a longitudinal slit 
in the branch, Use a sharp knife, allowing the blade to pass 
through the outer skin to the middle, then turn and cut length¬ 
ways for 2 in. 

To keep the slit open, put a small pebble, or a mutdistick, in it. 
If the cut passes through a joint, so much the better, fur rooting 
will then be quicker and more certain. 

Where the cut part of the shoot meets the ground, fork over a 
patch of soil 9 in. square to the depth of the hand-fork. mixing 
sand freely with it. Now peg rlown the shoot so that the cnL part 
comes into this loosened soil and is buried hy it. Fasten with a 
hooked wood peg having a 6-in. long stem. Your layer has to 
undergo considerable strain and, as it must not move during the 
rooting process, such a really substantial peg as advised in essential. 
You can make plenty of pegs out of a tree branch or Pea sticks. 

After making the layer secure, cuver'the cut part 4 in_ on all 
aides and 4 in. above with ordinary garden soil reduced to a fine 
tilth—sand being added tf necessary. Make the mound firm, 
water it thoroughly, repeating when necessary'. 
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It ffivre arc any leaves on the p-in to b e thus buried, snip them 
oft. Other leaves must be left on. us they assist mating. 

Vigorous varieties like American Pillar and Excel*) produce 
their best layers towards the base of the two-year-old branches. 
I hese are half-ripened side-shunts anything between 18 and 30 in. 
tong. Prepare anil treat them in esacib the same way ns des¬ 
cribed above. In order to layer them properly, release the branch 
from its support, bend it back, re-tic, and cut it off immediately 
above the layer after the flowers fade. When re-tying, there must 
be no pull on the layer. 

Tip-layering.—\ method of layering Rambler Rosea much 
favoured bv some growers is that known as tip-layering It con¬ 
sists of bending down one of the new grow ths produced during the 
cujrent summer and plunging its tip, -head foremost”, for about 
6 in into the ground, pegging it thus to hold it securely into 
position. 

The shout tip will send out roots, making that shoot sdf-snp- 
porting. r 

'Tip-layering cun be done any rirnt! in the later summer or earlv 
alimrnn. J 

To Telt taken Layers are footed.—The question of how long 
Ruse layers will take to toot cannot be answered definitely. If the 
autumn h favourable, a good stipplv of roots will have formed 
by the following March and the layer can then be severed 
from its parent and transplanted to where it Is required to flower. 
If the autumn Is cold anr! wet it would be advisable to postpone 
severing and transplanting until November of the following 
year. 

Severing the Layers— When layering is done in the ordinary 
way severing is a perfectly straightforward business; tncrclv cut 
through tin- stem at the pan where It enters the ground. 

With growths that h:ive been tip-layered, cut through the stem 
about 3 foot from the ground. 

Do not dig up the layers until a week after they have been 
sotted, from their pjifgntSp sc tha! they inav become jictustoniwt 
to being self-support!tig before any disturbance takes place. 
Rooting Layer* in Pott- —kV iUi some Roses, particular!!' bush 
Roses, it is difficult to find a sufficiently long shoot tn be bent down 
to the ground. In such cases you may layer your chosen shoors in 
pole. 

Break away a V-shaped portion from the top of the rim of an 
average-size pot. Fit the pot on to d stick jammed into the 
drainage hole, and push tire stick into the ground until tire pot 
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is at the right height for the selected shoot Fill the pot as far as 
the gap with good soil 

Now, if you bring the shoot over to the pot T you will find that 
the atom will fit into the gap in the pot, with a little manttuVriiig. 

In the part of the stem that actually p-tsscs over the soil hi the 
pot, make a slit [as described for ordinary layering) with a sharp 
knife. Alternatively you may ped off a J-m. wide circle of bark. 
Whichever plan is carried out, bury- the treated part of the shoot 
under about 1 in, of sandy $oil and peg it down securely to prevent 
it rising- 

place some moss or a piece of turf on top of all, and give a gtiod 
watering. The turf or moss will keep the soil moist fur a consider- 
able time- without the moss it would dry- out very quickly. 


GROWING ROSES FROM SEED 

The seed-pods which develop on Rose trees during autumn can 
he picked, stored through winter, and sown the following spring, 
in due course to make nice little Rose bushes. 

When sowing time comes, prepare a compost of Z parts sandy 
loam and 1 part made up of equal quantities uf leaf-mould, fine 
charcoal, and silver sand and pass a quantity of this through a 
£-in. sieve. 

Obtain a shallow box* put in an inch of cinders, cover these with 
a layer of the compost si ftings, then put in sufficient of thti com¬ 
post itself to bring the level to within { in. of the top of the bov. 
Press the compost moderately firm and then set the Rose seeds in 
it., spacing them 1 in. apart and covering them with a j in. of the 
sifted compost. 

Slightly firm the soil over the seeds, water well, cover the box 
with a sheet of glass, and place it in a greenhouse where a tempera- 
ture of round about 55 0 F, is maintained. 

Soon the seedlings will appear and when they have formed three 
leaves, pot them up singly into 4 -in. pots, lining Jft CCmpOSt 0f 2 
parts loam, 1 part leaf-mould, and a little silver sand. Crow them 
near tlie roof of the Rreenhousc until the pots are filled w ith roots; 
then transfer them to 3-in. pots, using -t similar compost with the 
addition of a linle bone-meal—a handful to each gallon of soil. 

At the end of May take the pots to a cold frame and in a month 
or $0 the seedlings will commence to bloom. In little more than 
six months you wii! have a batch of miniature home-grown Roses 
in full flower, the plants being ideal for standing about your 
living-rooms. 
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HYBRIDIZING RUSES 

The only way of raising an entirely new Rose is by the process 
of hvbridization, which consists of crossing the pollen of one Rose 
tree with that of another and sowing the resulting seeds. 

Hybridisation can only be carried out in a greenhouse with por 
Roses, the climate of this country being such m to make chances 
of success out-of-doors Yery remote. Pot up the Roses upon which 
you decide to wwk t then, and bring them into the greenhouse in 
November. 

Prune the trees about three weeks after bringing them in and do 
everything in your power to induce them all to bloom together as 
near March as possible. 

Fertilising tlw BtoTfQmr* —Starting when the blooms are little 
more than buds, remove the stamens f rom the Rose* destined to 
provide you with your seed, this to prevent self-fertilisation. Then 
cover each bud with s paper bag, tying it securely to the stalk 
below the bud to prevent insects from carrying in "foreign* pdlen. 

Three or four days after this* iht pollen from the uther parens 
Rose can be introduced. This is done by gently touching the 
stamens of the pollen-bearer with a camel-hair paint brush and 
then apply ing it to the pistil of the seed-bearer. The paper bag 
must, uf course, be removed far thU purpose, but should be re- 
placed immediately and left for at least eight days, 

Gitfkmng thv Stud. —In about three week*, the seed-mill will 
begin to swell. They should be allowed to remain in place until 
judt about to drop off, when they should be gathered and stored, 
with their stalks in sand, until sowing liiue in November. 

Sowing the seed and the care of the seedlings is the same as 
that recommended on the preceding page. 

Keep the seedlings under glass until June is well advanced; then 
harden them of! gradually and pi am in a sheltered but sunny spot 
in the open in July. By October, they will have become qtritc 
strong plants when buds or grafts should be taken in tile manner 
detailed !n an earlier chapter. 

In-arching,— Normally, rather a long rime must necessarily 
elapse before a Rose-grower can tell what the resuEls of his 
hybridizing efforts arc going to be. This waiting period can be 
considerably shortened, however, by a simple process known as 
in-arching, this system giving sure proof of the new Rose's worth 
within a few months of germinal jam 

As soon as the cotyledons, or first leaves of the seedlmgs p are 
formed* prick off the plants into a-in. pots, planting them dose 
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against the side of the pat. About three weeks inter, knock die 
seedling out of its pot and, keeping the soil- bull round the roots 
carefully intact, place the whale tiling on a piece of sacking about 
5 or 6 in. square. 

Add a little metre fresh soil and then wrap roots and soil to¬ 
gether in the sacking, tying secure!) with raffia. The seedling 
will then be growing in a sacking ''pot”. 

Tie this little bundle to a vigorous Lax a or Briar stock, bringing 
the two stems dose togedicr. Then, making an incision in the 
hark of the stock, as in budding (see the chapter on "Budding and 
Grafting”), insert the stem of the seedling and bind securely with 
raffia. 

A union will soon be formed, when the head of the stock should 
be cut back to where the seedling pins it At this time also the 
seedling can be severed from its little u pot ,J . 

About two months after in-arching, you will have a good-sized 
tree which will very shortly produce flowers and determine the 
value of the hybridization. Further, there will be a good supply 
of grafts or buds for early grafting or budding should you wish to 
propagate the variety in one or other of these ways. 




GROWING ROSES IN POTS 


T ile growing of Roses in pots is such a delightful hobby ami 
so thoroughly easy that I advise every greenhouse owner to 
go in for iL Not only dots it enable one to have home-grown 
Roses to cut months before the outdoor blooms are open but the 
Roses—unspoiled by weather—are of rare quality. Pot Roses 
are also delightfully ornamental for the decoration of the house. 
Pol Roses also add variety to the greenhouse’s own display'. 

Just the ordinary greenhouse owned by so many amateur 
gardeners will grow pot Roses perfectly. Von do not need great 
heat. (Indeed, a greenhouse which is entirely unheated will 
suffice, only, of course, flowering will be a little' later though still 
considerably earlier than with outdoor trees,) 

The great art of forcing Roses lies in the changing of the seasons 
for the trees concerned, without in any way damaging the tree; to 
turn their winter into spring and their spring into summer, to 
make summer their autumn and autumn their winter- to do this 
wc start forcing Roses in pots at the end of December. 

Long before this, though, you will have to start making prepara¬ 
tions. 

The Best Varieties for Pof/iftg,—Ths first thing is to choose the 
trees you intend lo pot, and in this the list given in the chapter on 
Choosing Rose Collections will help you, 

Li fling ike /fores.—You can cither buy suitable trews or von can 
lake them from the garden. In the latter event, choose from die 
outdoor beds Roses of a low, bushy habit, branching out at the 
ground level. If the root-growth is too extensive to permit a plant 
to be fitted comfortably into a pot, cut hack the tap-root and 
shorten the large fibrous roots. 

It is best to do die lifting and potting round about September. 

Jf you have to buy the Roses, get them from a reliable nursery. 
When they arrive, release them from their package and plunge the 
roots in water. If any mots have been bruised or broken, cut 
them back cleanly immediately above the damaged portion. Each 
bush will probably have one or two long thick roots or throngs. 
Shorten these to 6 in. 

Preparing the Comport.—'Hie compost for pelting should be 
prepared some months ahead. ’Hie reason for this is that the 
materials may have an opportunity to become well mixed together 

i6A 
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and properly weathered To this end they should be heaped up f 
exposed to die suit and air, and turned frequently. 

A good mixture for potting Roses h: Otic barrowfu] of tuff 
loam, half a barrow of leaf-mould, one-sixth of a barrow of burnt 
ash. half a burrow of old and well-rotted stable manure, and about 
a sixth of a barrow of sand- Tn the Case of certain varieties, Much 
as the HP.s r the compost will have to be varied a little by a slight 
increase of loam, while some of the Teas or the more ddicaU- 
rooted kinds will require a lighter soil. But for all-round purposes 
the mixture 1 have given will he found to anssser the purpose. 

Many gardeners pass the whole lot through a sieve, hut this h 
not necessary. If you must sift your mould the sieve must be a 
very coarse one- Without sifting" Lite soil can be well chopped up 
and picked over to remove sticks and stones. Roses thrive better 
in a coarse soil than in a fine, 

Potiing-Up (he Rosts .—For potting-up die trees, use 8-in, pots. 
Do your potting early in autumn. You may find that many of the 
trees have long roots that will not go well into the pots. These 
may be shortened- Never cram roots into a pot; a cut-back mil 
soon throw out good fibrous roots from die part cut. 

See that every pot has good drainage; one crock is not enough; 
you want at least a 2-in. layer. 

In filling your pot, remember never to fill up with soil coo dose 
to the rim, for you have to feed your trees w ith liquid manure and 
often top-dress with more soil. Room must therefore be left at 
the top of die pot for this. Pack in the soil firmly and keep the 
trees well up In the pots. The roots will always strike downwards; 
ihere musr therefore be plenty of soil beneath them, 

I Hi ere to Stand thr Pots. — When potted-up, the trees should be 
stood outdoors in a sheltered position. Either bury them in ashes 
or plunge them in the soil. I say they should have a sheltered 
position but also they need an airy situation. A good place is 
under a north wall or in some comer sheltered from too much sun 
or cutting winds. 

It ia wisest to place a piece of slate under each pot and wdJ dust 
down with soot and lime, to keep worms from getting into the 
pot; also, the slate helps to prevent the fonts of the plants from 
growing through the hole tn the pot. 

In drv weather a little watering will be necessary, but as the 
plants are exposed to the dements they should get their share of 
rain and dew-. 

Protection from Frost, — Seeing thut the pots will have to stand 
outdoors from the time of potting until November or December, 
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it is quite likely that frost may come along during that time, 1n 
thfit case some sort of protection must be giwm 

Whai vou must do, then, h protect the pots by w rapping a good 
thickness of straw* hay, or even sacking around each. 

That will keep the frost at bay. 

Burning the Ho res .—The plants must be taken into the green¬ 
houses fate in November or early in December, Before doing so, 
however, the outside of the pots should be thoroughly washed. 

Arrange the pots neatl} on the shelves and never Dllowthem to 
get dry. Water whenever the pots, when rapped with the knuckles, 
give out a hollow ring. 

Pruning Pot Rose*. —The Roses must be pruned a week after 
they go indoors. 

Cut bade each Hybrid Tea shoot to within two or three buds 
nr “eyes" from its base. Choose an outward-pointing eye m tin* 
topmost otic on each branch. Cut out entirely ail weak shoots. 
Should you have potted-up Teas or Hybrid Perpetuals, prune 
these similarly* 

Polyanthus need little pruning. Just cut out shoots that arc 
obviously too weak to bloom, a! so any tliat grow towards the centre 
of the bush, and finally cut back the unripened shoot ends. 

When th* Roses arc in the Greenhouse , — Now comes the all- 
important point—the temperature of the house. This should be 
raided giaduolly, starting with 50 to 55°l 7 . by *Lay and 40 & F. 
by (tight. When the trees have started wdJ into growth, raise die 
temperature to 75 D F. by day and 50*R by night. 

Dayt will vary very’ much as the spring advances- The tempera¬ 
ture of a house will often advance S to 10 degrees in an hour, in 
which casc T if the weather is mild, the vcntiJstiuo will fmve to be 
watched; if cold, cutting winds prevail, again temperature will 
need careful watching. 

A point here is to open ventilators on the sheltered side of the 
house, so keeping out the cold winds. 

With the consideration of tempera lure we must also consider 
the equally important problem of correct moisture in the atmos¬ 
phere of a house. To keep a bouse too dry h to court insect pests, 
such as Red Spider, Thrips, and Aphis, while if loo moist there is 
tlit great danger of Mildew. 

I think that two syringing a day—that is, in the morning 
and afternoon — are sufficient, in addition to the watering of the 
trees. 

Ventilation is of supreme importance, for careless ventilation to 
my mind is the principal cause of Mildew. Plants get checked 
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in growth very easily, and this is bad for them when they are 
growing strong. 

Your aim should be to give your trees plenty of fresh air. Do 
not open your house in frost or fog, and avoid as far as possible 
cold, cutting winds. On the other hand, when the days are mild 
give plenty of air. At all times watch the thermometer, and in the 
event of sudden falls or rises give less or more air as the case may be. 

In the watering and syringing of all trees pee that the water is 
of the same temper attire as the house; this is one of the secrets of 
the successful culture of the Rose under glass. 

Feeding Pot Itofer ,—In feeding the trees, I would advise the 
use of artificial manure as described in the chapter dealing iv'ith 
the subject; but this should not be applied unlit the trees are 
making strong growth and are showing bud; even then I should 
not advise too strong a preparation. 

Regular watering and feeding is most necessary. Do not let 
the soil gel sodden, else when your flower-buds arc forming they 
will damp off. 

Disbudding .—It will be necessary to do a certain amount of 
disbudding when the flowers begin to appear. Big, veil-formed 
Roses will not lw obtained if there are several buds crowding 
together at the end of a shoot. 

Examine your plants and you will find lliat there are usually 
several very small buds clustering round the tup, or crown, bud. 
If this top bud is quite sound and shapely, remove the surround¬ 
ing smaller buds. If it is not well formed, choose another bud to 
leave for development If this operation is carried out so that 
there is only the crown bud left on each stem, some fine blooms 
will be obtained. 

If your Roses are chiefly required for decorative purposes, 
drastic disbudding is not necessary. 

ffTten Flowering is Oiu> r.—As soon as the blooms arc cut or 
have faded, remove the trees at once to a cold frame or unhealed 
greenhouse to harden off until they can all be safely stood out in 
the open once more, which will be some time in April or May. 
You must harden off as soon as the forced blooms are over; if you 
allow vour trees to start further growth, you wifi spoil your flowers 
for the following year. 

After hardening off. place the trees back in their old position 
under a north wall to ripen their wood and recoup for the next 
season under glass. Top-dress each pot with well-rotted manure, 
and water regularly. About the first week in October they should 
all be repotted. 
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Clean all pots, re-crock and add fresh compost, but do not dis¬ 
turb the soil round the main ball of roots; only rub off the surface 
soil which may have got soured 
Pot up firmly as before und water well; place the pots in their 
old position, where they can remain until the end of December. 
They can then be brought into the house, pruned, and forced on 
as before. 
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G iven a reasonably good greenhouse, Roses can be grown to 
flower from February to June. Provided ordinary' care is 

taken, the smalle st grower can be as successful as the grower with 
a large house to attend Co. 

The Best Type of House,— First let us consider the greenhouse, 
its construction, and its heating, 

A good Rose-house h a good house for most flowers and fruit, 
and its construction is quite on the ordinary lines. 

For light and ventilation, a greenhouse is better if it stands out 
in the open, hut for thi conserving of heat and general utility a 
three-quarter span against your garden wall is hard to beat. It is 
far better than the lean-to* if only because of the additional light 
that comes through the back roof. 

Good widths for a three-quarter sp^n are cither io s iz, or 16 ft_ ; 
the back wall should be about 7 ft* high for a house 12 ft. wide, 
and about 9 ft. high for a house t6 ft. wide. A house of this kind 
should face south. 

When considering a greenhouse look on it an investment, 
not from the point of view of spending money. Few r garden 
expenses give such a useful return as a greenhouse- Houses 
cun be had from almost any price. Of course, the type von 
buy will depend upoti what you arc prepared to spend, but she 
Rose k not exacting and unless you urr going out in a large wav 
to fpnu Rvttcs for the market, your outlay is likely to be quite 
small. 

A cold hmJ4$£ may suffice fur ycnir m ed but this will not secure 
you Rw.es very early in the year, or be of much service to you in 
the winter. If you possibly can manage it, provide your house 
with heating apparatus. The economic heating of a house used 
to he a real problem and a continual source of worry to the 
grower; but to-day every thing has been made easy, boilers being 
available at very reasonable prices, 

I do not intend to write at length on house or boiler construc¬ 
tion, for there are many reliable firm* to-day who will supply all 
the details a grower requires; but before considering the culture 
of the Row under glass, I wish to impress the Rosarian with the 
facts that half the causes of failure arise out of faulty houses or 
had heating. 
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Given the best, you will Imvc little trouble and great pleasure; 
given the worst. Rose-growing under glass b a switree of con¬ 
tinuous anxiety, for the bad ventilation of an ill-congtrtictcd house, 
together with sudden falls and ri*es in temperature, will always 
be bringing you trouble in the shape of attacks of Mildew, and 
also that checked growlh which is the sure precursor of Aphis and 
other pests. 

Roses under glass can be grown in two ways—upprtj of course, 
from the production of pot Roses described in the previous 
chapter. They may be planted either on the greenhouse staging 
itself or in borders. Let us consider each method in tum. 

Roses r*n the Staging — When Rosers are to he gro w n on I he 
greenhouse staging, the Staging should be constructed on the 
narrow aide. It should not exceed 5 ft, in width, and 4 ft. h Ixltcr, 
especially where many frees have to be attended la 

The sides of 1 lie staging should be 6 in. deep and when filled 
with soil, the top of the soil should coma level with the bottom of 
the glass in the sides of the house, 

A 4-ft- wide bench will take four rows of tree> planted i6 in, 
apart and they may be grown for several years on such u bench 
without being disturbed. 

Before planting the trees the benches should have a L T nod 
coating of lime wash. 

The soil should be brought into the hoiLse in 4 fairly dry con¬ 
dition. Before putting it down spread a layer of shingle or cinders 
to ensure good drainage and so guard against over-watering. 

Plant your trees in One and firm the soil carefully round the 
roots with a piece of wood, leaving a slight hollow or hole near the 
stem so that watering can be done without wetting all the soil in 
the bed. 

When all the trees are planted give a good soaking 10 settle the 
soil all round and then do not water again until the soil h m the 
dry side* Syringe freely several times a day, however, and damp 
down the floor to maintain a humid atmosphere. 

Avoid the over-watering of (he soil on the benches* or it may 
become sour. Every now and again rake very' carefully over the 
surface to aerate the soil and conserve the moisture. 

As the plant* grow, increase the supply of water and watch very 
carefully the ventilation nf the house. 

The pruning of these Roses follows the same lines as with 
ordinary Rosts out of donr$ t except that it is done earlier—in 
accordance with vvhen you want your blooms, December h a 
good average time for pruning. 
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Rotes m ike Border ,—Although it fa possible to grow ill kind* 
of Roses in the greenhouse border just as on the staging, it is more 
usual to plant Climbers in this position and train them up over the 
house roof or wall. 

It must be remembered that, as these Roses K once planted, must. 
be left undisturbed for a number of years, proper and careful pre¬ 
paration of die soil is of the inmost importance. 

7 'hs Best Rose? to Buy.—Select your Roses for growing in the 
greenhouse border from the list given nn page 58* and. if possible, 
stipulate for Roses growing in pots. You will thus ensure that 
they have to undergo the minimum of root-disturbance when 
planted in the border, and mil suffer less damage in transit Ask 
also for strong growing Roses so chat they start into growth soon 
after being planted and go right ahead. 

Preparing the Soil— The best lime to start preparing the sites 
is in October. Give each Rose nt least two dear feet of good soil 
to grow in 5 so start by faking out the soil to that depth. If it is 
heavy day you have to use to fill in the bed, you will have to use 
grim matter to make it mure porous; if it i$ lighh the addition of 
day (where obtainable) will he beneficial. 

Divide ihc soil into two heaps. To the first itdd wopd-ashes 
and, if obtainable, monjir rubble in generous quantities. To die 
second heap add some broken-up heavy day and manure, This 
second heap goes Into the bottom of the planting site, die aoil in 
the first heap being placed above it. 

Finally, scatter Inn* over the surface, There is no nerd to dig 
ihe lime in p as it hua a natural tendency to sink. Allow the soil to 
settle for a few weeks before starting to plant 

Whm and ho re to Plant —You can plant at any time as sud and 
weather conditions do not hav? to be contsidcred in lIijs case. The 
beat time, however, fa m November, if the soil in the border is 
on the dry' side, give a good soaking before planting. Also see 
that the soil in the pot in which the Rose fa growing Is moist. 

Dig out a planting hole sufficiently deep to take the Rose at the 
same depth as it fa in the pot. Remove the Ruse from its pot, 
rittoa tit any crocks from the ball of soil and loosen most of the 
roots, spreading them out. Cut any long and librdess roots fairly 
hard back, using a sharp knife for the purpose and making clean 
cuts. As you plant, train out the roots at their respective levels* 
covering them with finely sifted soil. 

Press the soil firmly. Firm soil means firm growth and this, in 
turn, means finer Roses and less straggly growths. 

Allow a depression around the Rose for the relent™ of water 
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and givtr i thorough soaking after planting, Should the soil get 
caked, loosen it with st hoe, 

Tying-in the Growths* —Do not tie up the growths to the wall 
for several weeks after planting as there will be a natural tendency 
for the soil 10 sink. and # should die growths be tightly tied, you 
will have the Rose more or less hung up r so that some portions of 
the roots will nut be touching the soil. 

As soon as you see that the soil has finished settling, however, 
you can tie in the growths. Don't use string or raffia for this job 
as it is liable to cut or strangle the shoots, Instead use 2-in. wide 
strips of felt and, wrapping these loosely round the stents, nail 
the ends, both foigcther, to the wall. 

Pruning Greenhouse Climbers,—Thu pruning of greenhouse 
Climbers varies according to the class to which they belong. 

Marechal Niel, for instance (the most commonly planted of all 
greenhouse Roses), Climbing Nipheto;, Fortuned Yellow, and 
Win. Allen Richardson should be pruned after flowering. The 
flowered wood must be cut hard buck to induce the formation of 
long growllis. These will be well ripened during the summer and, 
in autumn, should be trained in for flowering the following spring. 

All cutting back must be done gradually and the house should 
be kept wsirm and humid to encourage the formation of new 
growth a? early in die summer as possible. 

With Climbers in a cold house, pruning is also done after 
flowering, but the cutting back should be more moderate. 

Keeping iht Roses Clean.- As soon as the first warm days of 
spring arrive, greenhouse Roses, no less than their outdoor rela¬ 
tives, arc apt to become infested with pests. Unfortunately^ 
however, control indoors is by no means as easy as it is in the open 
and T although gprsying with one or other of the regulation insecti¬ 
cides Is effective to a certain degree* is really the best 

way of dealing with the trouble. 

This ^gassing” may take the form of fumigation with tobacco 
shreds, ur a fumigating cone, the vaporization of a liquid prepara¬ 
tion of nicotine. You can get all forms of greenhouse fumigants 
from the sundriesman. Yet another fumigation scheme h by 
means of calcium cyanide, 

You need \ oz< of calcium cyanide per i.ooo cubic feet of glass 
space. Just sprinkle this nn the slightly damp floor of the dosed 
house at nightfall; that is oil you have to do. 

Xext day throw the door of the house open for a few minutes 
before you enter, to allow the air to dear. Then Uikc your syringe 
and gi ve your a good, hard spraying—not a mere spraying— 
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with clearwater. The washing, fallowing an the fimiigalian, will 
clear out dl the pests. 

Calcium cyanide h poisonous and cm no account should you 
linger about the greenhouse once you have put down the stuff over 
the floor Get out of the house and dose it up as soon as possible. 

With all forms of fumigant it is necessary' to have the house 
thoroughly leak-proof. If you have any cracked or broken 
windows paste a piece of newspaper over them. 
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E xin&mcJN Roses! Whm visions nre conjured up before the 
mind of an old exWbRor—of happy days, although 
of strenuous labour! But it does not do to dwell too much upon 
the past, and few of us who are interested In any particular 
subject care to he regaled with the reminiscence of other? unless 
we are able personally to benefit from their experience. 

Now. I have much to say on the subject of exhibitions and cx> 
Jiibiting which* I think, will not only be of interest, but also help¬ 
ful, to many a grower of exhibition Roses, whether for the show 
tent to compete for prises and to give pleasure to others, or for hi ft 
own garden, to be a joy to himself and to his personal friends. 
But before proceeding to discourse upon the actual culture of the 
exhibition R«$e. I think it h necessary to deal with the selection of 
most suitable varieties. 

Ah! how the mention of that word selection makes one wish 
that one were rich eisoiigh to grow all varieties; rich enough to 
maintain a huge Rose garden with a bed devoted to each lovely 
Rose in existence! Bin ivhat a stupendous task it would be to 
collect and keep every known variety going. Actually, I believe 
it would be impossible to obtain all varieties in existence—rnclucl¬ 
ing those old-stagers which arc at times to be seen hi andeM 
garden*. Consult the catalogues from our !calling mir^ i io? and 
you w3J find that in niosi of them art lacking names of old friends 
—Roses that have won high award* in the past but have turn gone 
out of commerce. 

Why do old Favourites go out of Culture? —Why do tried 
favourites go out of commerce ? I w ill tell you. It is the result of 
trade competition, which finds its standard* of perfection confined 
within the narrow limits of admirable and necessary rules laid 
down by the National Rose Society, in conjunction with the fact 
that certain important classes which command the premier awards 
embrace too wide a field. 

The Rose shows themselves are also, tit a way, to blame. 

The Hybrid Tea. taking nearly every' post of honour by its size 
and colour, dismisses from die show tent—except in the case of 
small classes devoted to them—the Hybrid Perpetual and the Tea 
Rose- The result of this is patent to all, The public views over 
and over again in various exhibits the same varieties and r naturally 
enough, confines its new purchases to those varieties. Then comci 
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BEAUTIFUL ROSES, NEW AND OLD 
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r nm rmhe w*i4 uriaiftflHy raised on ebr Cofttim nt under ttu? rurm- «f Mud atm 
A- Mallard. It titos reached I hi* country via America under its new name of 
Peace. It 19 a Hybrid Tea with t*FilHthi])y eobured blunts — y*Uo v with i 
nn^r of pink ui rhe top-- and y ■ Troon grower. 
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FASH ION 

A nr# Hybrid Polyinihi. It iv diM inert vr in —m ^ilniH+n-pink frf .1 nm 
and lovely shade. A very tinr grower 
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IMMA WEIGHT ’ PRBSlDliNT HElHilvttT HOOVER 
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FANTASIA 


A vtr>' fine bright trukicn yisJSow ^ the colour »f ihn iw. IV budu 
bruuEtfrjIly farmed and ur* ptoducrnl very frwJ>\ The Irngfanee w that *jf the 
wild TOow, Tt lii rose, an ] LT. 4 Rained afi R.H.S. Awprd of Merit in [^47. 
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HTTLE DOR KIT THE FAIRY 
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winch ire lititjjc m Inryc iprtya. «ppcdlin R pink. 
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■Jl 9 W ifttraductifui tt:i> ^iinhicO the Clay Gold Cup by the R.M.S, in 19+7 
^ tbe beat new ^rnictl of the >«r It u!*o gpmud an S'.H-S, Cerlifiaur 
ftl Merit The bdtl flcmen art Jeep bn^ht n>iV rrd, ihe diirk jfreen futiii^r ip 
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I'M i;s SCARIJ-T CLJMHKk 
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DOROTHY PKRK1YS 

( Inc Cil the bc*t*tovfc3 nf iht Kuitthltr Liu: ^malI raw-pink fW*n art 
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MIvKMA 11> 


Another ARtweti vk Climber. The flower* ure -ulpluirr-ydkftt with prominent 
ucfp Jiritwr tfam-ciir* li haj j^lkkJ dfid rnakf> u pterin# pEciunr when 

tmined over a wa \\ or fence. 
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a year when a fresh Hybrid Tea Rose its bom possessing all the 
virtues, and out of the fist goes a Hybrid Perpetual or a Tea Rose 
to make room for it. The deposed one may remain in mind for a 
while—perhaps its scent and shape are of outstanding merit—inr 
it can be exhibited in its special dass—Hybrid Perpetual or a Tea 
—hut these special classes are generally small at all shows and in 
llic end the inevitable liappens—it ‘'fades cut". 

The only cure seems to me to be one which 1 have long wished 
for—namely, to put on an equal footing Hybrid Perpetual, Hybrid 
Tea, and Tea classes, making the number of varieties exhibited the 
same in each section, and the awards of equal value. Hie result 
wo id d be that more varieties would be pul before the public, and 
many a good Rose would be resuscitated from the dust, Further, 
the trade and amateurs would begin to specialise far more, and 
not only would this result in better business but better Roses 
would be put before the horticulturist. 

There is the other point: without doubt, numbers of fine Roses 
would be saved from extinction if amateurs would t ake the trouble 
to visit some of our large Rose nurseries and there inspect the 
great selection of varieties, tn every nursery varieties are to be 
seen growing by their hundred's and by their thousands. 1 am 
confident that thus the lists, too often compiled under present 
conditions, tn the show tent, would be considerably altered, and 
the '‘trade" would wake up to the fact that what the amateur 
wanted was what the “trade" in reality would far rather grow and 
sdl—namely, a tree that docs well, a free bloomer, and a sweet- 
scented, rosy Rose. The general public wants flow ers, not chance 
blooms, and it likes to see a bush, not two or three sticks with half 
a dozen leaves. 

The large grower may like to procure any new. although pos¬ 
sibly shy, variety, but the general public does not; it wants Roses 
that are Roses; that is all. 

Here 1 feel it incumbent upon me to say that if am ateurs, when 
buying Roses in blissful ignorance of what are the most suitable 
varieties, show or otherwise, would leave the selection to the 
nurseryman with whom they are dealing, they would he fur safer, 
and they would get their trees far more cheaply. 

Even when his object is to attempt to score successes at the 
Rose shows, I would always advise the Rose-grower to include in 
his selection of trees a proportion of old varieties, even though 
rather difficult to find, and by making those sorts that will keep 
his garden in constant (lower. When, as an exhibitor, having a 
show to attend, he is searching his Rose beds for varieties to make 
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up die required number to enable him to compete in some class, 
he will live 10 bless flit day of the imrodiiction of ihose “old- 
timers’ 1 into lib garden. 

Again, when the amatctir hag given up exhibiting and is grow - 
ing only for his own pleasure and that of a few friends, he will find 
that many a sturdy old variety will give fitr better results and 
greater satisfaction than other sorts which to-day are being intro¬ 
duced and which show a marked tack of Simula, 

The Lurt-Perfume Problem. —While I sun dealing with the 
"shortcomings" of the modem Rose show there is another point 
that must be mentioned, A few years ago it seemed almost im¬ 
possible 10 think of a Rose other than as a flower possessing the 
sweetest scent, but to-day varieties abound having absolutely no 
perfume or giving but a poor apology for the sweetness we expect. 
And these "apologies" for Roses axe found just a* freely on the 
show bench as the others 

There has been considerable discussion amongst Rose-grmvefs 
of recent years as to the desirability of giving special points for 
scent when judging Roses at shows. The idea is? good but it is not 
practical: as wc ail know, the perfume of a variety oft-times varies 
according to the stage of its development when it Is cut, and also, 
to a large extent* to the methods of cultivation, Again, the judging 
of exhibits h already no easy matter and takes far too long as it 
is. What it would come to if judges with high!;- developed or de¬ 
fective olfactory" powers were to discuss the varying amounts and 
quantics of perfume, goodiies* only knows?, 1 am afraid it would 
lead to judges giving nil known scented varieties an extra point, 
and thus we should gel oft-times most doubtful adjudications. 

The only way to restore Rose perfume to its proper place is to 
encourage the “trade" Co study the real wishes of the general 
public, and to interest all growers in each new Rose that 15 scented, 
us indeed many nursery-men now do. 

That no one wants Roses to develop increased beauty at the 
expense of lost perfume k proved by die behaviour of visitors to 
the shows. At all shows it h most noticeable the way even con - 
noisscurs will bend down to smell some exquisite flower, and 1 
have repeatedly witnessed biota of surprise and disappointment 
si! the finding of no scent, while I have ever noticed the great 
pleasure evinced when the perfumv came up to expectations 

I honestly believe that if she Rose-loving public (and I include 
exhibitors) could vole upon the matter u would be found that per¬ 
fume in a Rose would be ranked first, colour second* shape and 
size first. 
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Why is ii thui La France and Marcdual Nid have remained auch 
favourites, together with many others, such as the old Clone de 
Dijon and Tom Wood? It is simply because of their fragrance. 
for r as we well know, many of the fater introduction* of similar 
habit are equally beautiful end even more attractive in colour 
What keeps Madame Isaac Percift* General McArthur, and 
Maiden'* blush as popular Roses? Not their shape or size, not 
llidr colour or habit. No I it is their wonderful perfume which, 
when once noted T is never forgotten. Like many other varieties 
that could be mentioned, they arc starred in the lists of the 
amateur before the majority possessing many oilier qualities and 
recommendations purely and simply because they are deliciously 
fragrant. 

Let us exempt the ^trader* 1 from blame for the prevalence of 
non-scented or faintly scented Rose varieties- He finds it hard lo 
secure novelties with that high degree nf jjerfume found in many 
of the older sorts. Novelties the public must have, and he takes 
the easy road to procure them, choosing those varieties that, being 
loosc-petalled and not quite so full, seed more freely and are more 
productive in new kinds. 

There are even some nurserymen who arc concentrating upon 
the production of new varieties with 21 pronounced scent, and to 
them all honour. Honour, too, tu those public-spirited traders, 
horticultural enthusiasts, newspaper proprietors, and others who, 
following the lead of Messrs. Clay & Son (of fertilizer fame) w ho, 
back in 1914, presented a challenge cup fur "a new Rose, not yd 
in commerce, possessing the true old Ruse scent' r + have, by means 
of prizes and other means, stimulated interest in the restoration of 
the Rose's lost perfume. The public realize that the Roses that 
are winners and competitor* for perfume trophies are worth 
growing, and their names arc committed to memory as useful 
additions to the garden* 

What the pioneers have done should t>e followed up, Roth cups 
and medals should be awarded at the variems shows for scented 
Roses, 1 venture to prophesy that then the 14 trade” would bestir 
itself and compete largely for such awards. 

I think, too, that awards far per ft une would result in 3 return 
ta favour of the H P. Rose, and that a larger percentage nf new 
varieties would he of this class, since in proportion to varieties 
there are certainly a greater number nf scented Roses in this class 
than in any other Unlike the H.T* and T. Roses, the H.P,s also 
posset a greater range of perfume* 

An increased popularity for ITP.s would not be amis® in 
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another direction I have ofitm wondered what would bo the effect 
cm the Rose gardens of England if ever we had a severe spell oi 
very hard frost, such a Frost as we used to gel many years ago. 
Undoubtedly it would be disastrous to the average Rose gardens 
of to-tiny, containing ns they do a majority of Teas and Hybrid 
Teas of none too robust a constitution. 

SOME PRACTICAL ADVICE 

Bur enough of digression. Let me now get back to the purpose 
of the chapter-—to inform readers about those little matters 
attention To which makes all the difference between success and 
failure at tEis show. 

Selecting the Tfees, —The growing of show blooms commences 
with the purchase of the tree, for everything depends upon the 
quality of tile standard, bush, or climber that is to he planted. 

Every tree should possess, at planting, well-grown, clean young 
shoots of one year’s growth, Urn spring from .1 base well incor¬ 
porated with a stock which, in its turn, is well supplied with dean, 
undamaged, fibrous roots. The variety selected should be budded 
on to a stock most suited to its habit of growth, and also to the 
nature of the soil in wluch it is to be grown. 

As regards actual varieties, those who don’t know mud) aboul 
Roses arc advised to leave the selection in the hands 0/ their 
nurseryman, telling him the nature of their soil, and whether iheir 
situation is exposed or sheltered, cold or warm, 

The Best Stacks far Show R&set, —Manctti was long regarded 
as the best stock for Hybrid Perpetuate, but experience has proved 
that it is a most unsatisfactory one and its use is now confined to 
certain propagating work on the part of nurserymen who wish to 
raise plants of 3 new variety quickly. Maiuctti certainly gave 
vigorous growth, but die plants gradual!) dtgencruled and subse¬ 
quently died out. The best stock at present is undoubtedly either 
seedling Briar or Lasts. (See chapter on Budded versus Own-Root 
Roses.) 

For H.Ts, without a doubt, the Briar cutting is ilic befit stock 
that can be used- It seldom fails to make good, permanent plants, 
with a quantity of fibrous roots. 

For T, Roses I have always had a preference for tic seedling 
Briar, which produces later blocuis than the Briar cutting and 
maintains a greater vigour to a later period of the year. However, 
both these latter stocks are excellent, and 11/F.s "and Ts should, 
according to the time of flowering of the variety, be grown on 
each. 
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Spring Aitcnti&nSi —Whatever the tree, ii wiH always be noticed 
that it Is t he young, sturdy wood that produces the show bloom, 
and gives to it the substance so essentia! for its remaining a con¬ 
siderable time in perfection. As all likely shoots develop, they 
should receive the lion's share of the grower's attention, and such 
pests as gr«n-fljr ( caterpillars, and the like should not be sn much 
as named in their presence. 

The surface of the sol! around the tree must be kepi well forked 
and a generous supply of water given to the tree every two or 
three dap, A lit tic fertilizer of some kind may be added as ihe 
buds begin to swell, but with newly planted trees there should be 
enough in the well-prepared border for every shoot grown in the 
first year. 

No Rose tree that is to give a show bloom should receive any 
food after the first petals of the show specimen have started to 
unfold. 

The average amnteur seems to be afraid to disbud sufficiently ; 
nearly always he leaves far, far too many buds on his trees. It 
cannot he too strongly emphasised that more buds do not neces¬ 
sarily nientt more Roses—for many will not develop—but they do 
mean smaller blooms and often a weaker tree. 

In the case of a large number of varieties, without disbudding, 
they are of small value; with disbudding they provide blooms 
which inevitably command the judge's attention. 

With nearly all Roses the initial bud* on a shoot arc produced 
in pairs or threes. With most varieties it h wisest to remove from 
each cluster* ns soon as possible^ -ill buds except the centre one. 
In a few varieties which are rapid and coarse growers^ the dis¬ 
budding operation should be done at an even earlier stage of 
development—when the buds are only just visible—to prevent 
too much sap from being turned too rapidly into a channel unable 
to receive and assimilate it and causing the chosen buds to be mis¬ 
shapen and ugly. 

If one misses disbudding such Roses in the very early stage of the 
buds 1 development, then it would be wiser to remove the unwanted 
buds when those to be retained are somewhat advanced in siiic. 

Another rule: When there Is a large number of buds to remove, 
thin them out by instalments. The idea would be to take off just 
a few on each of every few days, giving strong growing trees 
longer Intervals between the disbudding* than is allowed with 
weaker trees; even’ five days in the case of strong trees. 

Never disbud and feed Roses at the same time. Let a week 
elapse between the two operations 
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There is another point that needs to be mentioned: Perhaps 
a grower has many shows to attend. In iliat event he does nni 
want all his buds to be in the same: ytage of growth, so that they all 
flower at the same Lime. What » he to do? Well, he should try 
to keep buds in different stages 0/ growth on all trees, and disbud 
earlier or later t as the season or shows require. 

If hen Shoots Appear after Disbudding. — Manv varieties, and 
particularly La France, will put out a nreat number of thin, 
whippy shoots the moment disbudding is started These will 
have To he stopped early, for if allowed to grow too strong before 
removal The auddtm check of sap will harm the root growth. By 
stopping such early, strong and forward shoots—that is, pinching 
them right off—a fine second bloom will he secured and the first 
blooms will be nf better quality, Remove only a few shoots at a 
time, not the whole lot tngetlier 

Shading ■ The two great factors saken into account w hen Rosea 
are being judgEjd arc size and shape, but, other things being equal, 
colour also cunrain for consideration (and, 1 mar add. scent, too, 
hi cases where there is a tic). 

It will be seen* then, that colour is important and this brings up 
thi’ question of shading Undue exposure to sun will fade the 
colour of even the most sturdy nf red Rose:?, say. 

Actually there is quite a large percentage of Ro$k> which, before 
the_v go insn the show tent, rnu>t undergo ft period nf shading. For 
shade if. not only necessary as a safeguard against sun-scorch but 
ah-* as a protection i rom severe rain^ nr, in eirn rgency, from 
violent winds. A secondary use for shading is to l*o!d back the 
development of Roses winch threaten to be ton far advanced hv 
show days. 

It is no mean an to know when or how to <hndc. Too much 
^haile is as bad as too little As every grower knows, the less n 
WwMn nr bush is shaded, the finer the colour nf the former will he 
and the stronger the latter. Delicsle^coloured blooms are often 
quite spoiled by too heavy shading or shading for too long j 
period. 

I he Roses most m need of shade Lire vermilion * crimson, flame, 
d^rk rose Lind similar strong colours Thr reds will always assume 
a purplish tinge under strong sunshine. 

How can die shading be contrived? One tiling is certain. It is 
never satisfactory to spread a canvas awning or a screen of other 
material over a whole bet! or even over a complete bush To the 
body of the plants—their leaves and stems—sun and air are life 
itself. Only the actual blooms that are wan tec! should be shaded 
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and these only during their final stages, when they arc actualfy 
showing colour. 

Special Ruse-sliading cents can be purchased if desired. These 
arr excel]ml and well worth tfrctf money* They are so contrived 
that they can be fixed to their supports at any height. A photo¬ 
graph of these cones in position appears on one of the plates. 

An alternative to purchasing proper shades is to make them 
oneself, out of stiff cartridge paper, or belter, waterproof paper, 
for then the shades are useful as a protection from rain a& well as 
sun. Merely cut and glue the paper into the form of a cone, or, 
more simply, that of a shallow foolscap such as children make. 

The proper position for the shade is such that it shelters the 
selected bloom from the worst of the day's sunshine and yet does 
not interfere with the free circulation of air round the bloom. You 
must never leave a rain-soaked shade close down over a bloom, 
to be dried in turn by the sun, else your flower wilt rot, or at any 
rate get discoloured; also, remember that excess of shading will 
cause the petals to Jose their substance snd to become papery in 
texture and pale in colour. 

lliis is especially noticeable in varieties of the more x ‘artistic* 1 
colours. 

Tying Show Shams .—Equally important as shading is the 
tying with very thick white worsted of the centre petals of the 
flowers when the buds are beginning to open. White worsted is 
recommended because it does not discolour the flowers, h free 
from dye, and is sufficiently elastic to expand under the gentlest 
pressure. 

Tying has these advantages: 

I . It keeps the petals clean; 

2. It holds them together, thus aiding good shape; 

3. It has the effect of making the buds grow longer and assume 
the much-desired pointed stiape; 

4. Il regulates the development of the bloom to just w h hat it 
should he; 

5. It encourages longer petals. 

A length of about to in. of worsted is required For e^ch bloom. 
On no account must the wonted be knitted round the bloom. This 
is the proper way: Form your strand into a ring, fastening the 
ends, not with a knot but by twisting each once round the ring. 
Slip the ring over the Rose, tighten it by pulling on the ends just 
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suffirienllv to ‘'embrace” the Rose and keep its centre compact, 
and that is all. 

The reason why the worsted must not be knotted is that the ring 
has to be expanded with the expansion of the bud. With the iwist- 
fastening advised the bud itself can loosen the ring to suit its girth. 

Ties should be put on to the Roses m soon as the outer petals 
are seen to be unfolding. Never place die ring over these outer 
petals; these must be unhampered, and only the centre of die 
Rose should be ringed. 

It the Rose grows very rapidly and the woes! cuts it a little, then 
gently loosen it a trifle. The bloom should be cut and prepared 
for show whilst still in this tied-up state; nor should it be untied 
and brushed out until it is wanted to be got ready inside the tent, 
Then the worsted may be slipped off. As 3 rule, the petals will 
unfold, and with hardly a touch a medal bloom will be disclosed. 

"Timing** Shaw Roses-- The tuning of Rose blooms—having 
them just ready on the day of the show—is a matter which can 
only come of experience None the less it b a Very important part 
of the exhibitors business. 

Nearly every grower each year will secure Roses worthy of the 
highest award only to find that when they are at tlidr ties!, the 
show is either over or not yet on. Thus many would-be champion* 
have died untried 1 This is sad. but all the same it k wliat we 
must expect, and the higher the standard of perfection wc attain in 
cultivating Roses, the more often will this happen. Indeed, I 
will go so far a* to state that nearly every large gTOwcr at almost 
ever)' show loses a medal only by horn* of undeveloped nr over¬ 
developed growth* 

There is this consolation: The big professional or other growers 
can hardly pay the same attention to their blooms a* can the small 
grower Only the !atter p with a few tree* to look after, can give 
that individual attention to each—in the way of watering and feed¬ 
ing, shading and caref ully timed disbudding—which will speed up 
of retard buds to exactly the right extent. 

The Importance of Size -—Aiways place size, first and foremost 
when going round your Rose trees looking for specimen blooms to 
cut for a show. 

1 know that w ill “go against the grain” with many of my readers. 
It will hr held that mere size is no beauty factor, that form, 
quality, colouring, should be considered a* of far greater impor¬ 
tance/ Alas; that is not the case. In vegetable shows to-day size 
has not nearly so many advocates among judges as it had, but the 
same thing is not yet apparent in the flower tent. 
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Well do I remember* one day at Bath, showing a beautiful 
Madame jean Depuy Rose and having it just beaten, in the eyes 
of the judge, by a Mildred Grant, It is sddom that Madame Jean 
Depuy is ever fine enough to stand out as a medal bloom amongst 
Teas, but to ha ve to eclipse an H.T. is t oo much . When si see 
counts m a principal factor in the eye? of the judge you may as 
well show a Brusaeh Sprout in the same class ne a Cabbage, and 
expect an equal chance of success Judged on merits and possi¬ 
bilities, my Rose was the winner; and in part I was satisfied* 
especially as one judge decided in its favour. 

This case emphases what t have said above—that, in choosing 
blooms to stage at li show, it is always as well to select from 
varieties which arc naturally of good size, unless the grower hits 
produced something abnormal on a naturally smaller-bloomed 
variety. Definitely, ftotfes below the medium size do not count 
when in competition with the giants of their class, no matter what 
their colour or shape. 

No; you may show the Roses of your heart's selection, but you 
must also include many you like less—because they give sizeable 
blooms—if you would conquer in the fray and win the highest 
awards. 

When to Cur Shaw Blooms. —With most Roses cutting is best 
left until the early morning of the show, but Tea Rune* can be cut 
the day before; then, if stood tn water in the dart T they will grow 
a little, and certainty die petals will be caster to dress. 

The reason why it b best to cut the blooms in the morning is 
that most Roses go to sleep at flight; that h T their petals shut 
somewhat, and it Is safest not to disturb them then* for you can 
do very little with them until the sun is up. Further, the value of 
the majority of Roses cannot be well determined until the sun is 
up. Neither is it wise to cut red Roses too early, as they lose their 
fire and brilliance if kept too long in water. 

A food deal of judgment is necessary as to what to cut first, 
especially when you have many Roses to wire and stage, but it is 
a golden rule to start with Lhe Teas, for these grow in water. Then 
cut your white an d pink Roses. Leave your youngest blooms until 
the last momenL 

Hpn' to Cut the Blaantf.' —Use your sharpest pair of scissors 
for cutting, for although slight bruising of the end of the stem of 
the cut Rose b a help, you have the growth from which the bloom 
waa cut to consider; if that b bruised you may invite the entry of 
disease. 

In cutting the bloom, remove with it about # in. of stalk. If 
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you arc successful your blnom will be raked by the judge* in your 
box, and with a short stuJk there is a danger (list it may be lifted 
out of the water, when It will soon fade in 3 hot tent. 

The Best Stage et which to Cut the Blooms .—Write all labels 
as you cut and place them in the tubes along with their respective 
blooms. Experience alone will teach you what to cut, but, speak¬ 
ing generaliv, a Rose to last well should be one on the under¬ 
developed side that will stand being cut the evening before tile 
show. 

Always take a goodly number of spare blooms, for you are 
certain lo want one or more, and even the most careful exhibitor 
will meet with accidents. 

If i/ing the Blooms .—All show Roses must be wired tn order 
that they msv hold an upright position and to prevent linking of 
the stems. Wire each bloom as it is cut Use the special florists’ 
wires sold for the purpose. Do not let the wires wrap round the 
stem tike a spring coil; a gentle curving turning is all that is neces¬ 
sary, the upper end being carried well up to the bloom. 

The Foliage Question —Leave on the stem any good, dean 
foliage that there may be, hut dtp off cleanly any leaf-sprays that 
are in any way blemished or insignificantly small. It is not per¬ 
missible to wire on to a Rost leaf sprays from another Rose tree. 

Where to Keep the Blooms rc/irrt Cur.—As each bloom is cut, 
place it immediately in water, preferably in the tube in which the 
Rose will be staged, At oil costs avoid the common practice of 
spraying the bit rams after they are cut; it makes the petals flabby. 
They will keep perfectly Fresh if, whilst awaiting the hour of dis¬ 
patch, they arc placed,"in their tubes, tu a cool room, preferably 
a cellar. 

It is a great mistake to place the blooms in a box and close 
down the lid if any time is to elapse before dispatch. They should 
be exposed to the air up to the very last minute. 
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I f! the foregoing chapter 1 have taken the would-be Rose ex* 
hibitor up to the stage when his Roses arc cut and waiting for 
dispatch to the show. 

in regard to their journey t can only say this: It should be as 
quick as possible. A start should be made sufficiently early to 
allow plenty of time for staging the exhibit and arranging it to the 
best advantage. 

Taking Hoses to the State.—If the weather is vciy hot it is a 
good plan to wrap a lump of ice in a piece of flannel and pack it 
?n along with the Roses. This keeps down the temperature and is 
amazingly successful as a preventive of flagging. It is certainly 
much better than damping the blooms or spreading wet tissue 
paper over them, this discolouring the petals and also attracting 
the dust which is bound to be present in the show tent if not else¬ 
where. 

I have already mentioned that my habit lias been always to tie 
up mv blooms with soft worsted, even to the outer petals, when 
travelling, to keep them dean and preserve them against damage. 

One dav before a show at Bath 1 had treated a box of twenty- 
four Roses belonging to a friend in this fashion, and all were ready 
for the journey. A fellow-competitor from Warminster called to 
see my friend^ garden, and the old gardener showed him his em¬ 
ployer’; exhibit, which looked more like a collection of trussed 
Fowls than show Roses. The Warminster exhibitor patronizingly 
comforted the old gardener, and trusted that they would do well, 
but conveyed no hope. The old gardener, however, was not to be 
dismayed; he simple shut down the box and replied ^ 1 ou wait 
'til the governor has put them through the mangle! 1 hrough 
the mangle they went; that friend from Warminster, who was 
beaten, never said another word. 

The Btst Type of Show Box .—Roses arc usually exhibited in 
special show cases consisting of a lidded box fitted with tube*. 
The me of box to he used is laid down by the National Rose 
Society. The rule reads : 

“All blooms exhibited (except where specially directed m the 
schedule to be shown in vases or otherwise) shall he staged in 
boxes of the regulation size, viz. 4 in high in front and rS in. 
wide, and of the following lengths (alt outside measurements): 

i$7 
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For Z4 blooms, 3 ft, 6 in. long; for 18 blooms, 1 ft. 9 in. long] 
for 15 blooms, 2 Ft. long; for 9 blooms, 1 ft, b in. long: And for 
6 bloom*, 1 ft Jong, For 8 trebles, 3 ft, 6 in. long: for b trebles. 
2 ft 9 in. long; and for 4 trebles, 2 ft long, in & above boxes 
the tubes must be 5 in. apart each way from centre to centre of 
the tubes. 

In all daascs in which three blooms of each variety are 
required to be shown in boras the three blooms $hil be 
arranged in the stand triangularly/' 

I always bad the tubes that held the Roses made 2 in, deeper 
tkm normal, so as to give greater elevation if required, and also 
to hold more water. Some Rose stems have to be cut short, and it 
is most vexing to be unable to elevate a bloom to any desired 
length that may be found to he required- Go to a proper maker— 
noL the local carpenter—for the boxes. It h quite an art to turn 
these out strong and yet tight enough to reduce railway charges— 
a considerable item in these days. 

The Moss to Use — Good m ms is also essential, li should be 
got from the country a few days before the show; it only requires 
to be spread in the shade and watered down every evening to last 
for many weeks. Ordinary moss found growing on rocks, or at 
the foot of trees, or in woodlands, is best. 

The surface of a well-mossed box sets off the Roses to advan¬ 
tage* and nice fresh* green, featficry moss from the woods is hard 
to beat. 

Place the moss in position before the flowers are put into the 
tubes. Arrange it to form a neat carpet. Remove any brown or 
unsightly pieces that may be discovered. Let your arm be to make 
the whole array as neat as possible. 

On Arrival at the Show ,—When you get to your allotted apace 
ac the show set to work methodically, but don't hurry things. If 
you've timed matters properly diem should he tin need for haste. 
Try to arrange things so dial you just finish whet) the “seconds- 
out-of-the-ring' 7 bell sounds. Especially on a hot day is it unwise 
to finish an exhibit before one need. 

If you do finish too early* damp die moss—but not the blooms— 
and cover the exhibit with a sheet of paper until the signal for 
quitting sound* 

Arranging the Exhibit. —Whether it be an exhibit of garden 
Roses or a box of exhibition blooms, waging will always count, 
and, no matter whaL folk say, will weigh heavily with the judges. 
Study, therefore, so to arrange your colours that the one btmch nr 
single bloom sets off its next-door neighbour to advantage. A good 
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order for the colours would be a white, a red. a yellow, a red, a 
pink, and so on. Avoid as far as possible the staging of two similar 
colours next to each other or immediately in front of one another 
and always break up dashing colours by interposing a white or 
cream between them. 

As a general rule, wiili single specimens, the largest blooms 
should be placed iu the background, the smallest in front. This 
does rot mean that there may he any great discrepancy between 
the size of those in the back row and those in the front. All the 
specimens should be as near even in site as possible. On no 
account include one huge giant in an exhibit; it dwarfs all the rest, 
making them look smaller than they really are. Equally don't 
include an exceptionally small Rose; it spoils the louk of the whole 
exhibit. 

When there art- mure dark colours than light colours, keep the 
former mure in the background than in the front—let the exhibit 
shade from dark to light. 

If you have one special Rose that you think is deserving of a 
medal, of course, give it the place of honour, in the centre. 
Further, only colours calculated to set olT to advantage should he 
placed near 'it, the purpose of this, of course, being to ensure that 
your chief treasure catches the judge's eye, a very valued point 
when the variety 011 which you pin your faith, although exceptional 
of its kind, has to challenge larger varieties for the premier position 

Before leaving vour ho\ set that your Rost has a well- written 
label with its name Correctly spelt—a w arning much needed, since 
jf it wins, the uninitiated public are certain to write it down in 
their books. 

If successful and all enterprising photographer seeks to immor¬ 
talize your flowers at small cost, do not refuse him the honour, for 
the pleasure vou will derive from the picture in years to come will 
be well worth tin: money. It will bring back to memory nor only 
the triumph you scored, but also all the hard labour and care 
which, in that case at any rate, resulted in so great a success. 

Dressing Roses.— I mentioned in rite previous chapter that 
Hoses should be tied wiLh worsted when they arc developing and 
that the worsted should remain in position up to the last moment. 
The time to remove it is just before the exhibit must be left to the 
mercy of the judges. 

As each Rose is untied, consider whether a little dressing may 
not be an advantage. 

By dressing is meant the arrangement of the petals so that they 
look their best. Some Roses will open and shake out into a 
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beautifully shupsd bloom directly the tie is removed; other® will 
not, instead looking a little ragged and untidy. It is the Inuer that 
need dressing. 

In dressing a Rose there U nothing to beat die handle of yrnir 
budding knife or a small bone paper-knife and a large camel V 
hair brush to remove specks of dust, etc. Sciss-^ I have never 
used; no, not even to remove a damaged petal. Indeed, most of 
the work can be done with your first finger and thumb, and a puff 
of breath blown sharply into a tightly dosed bTotmi lu loosen the 
petals should be enough. If blowing into die buds does nut loosen 
the petals sufficiently the paper-knife can be used to open them 
out the necessary trifle. Only one petal must be opened at a tunc. 

In dressing a Rose always work from the outer petals, laying 
Lliesc low before the next row is touched. Cupped petal', often 
require the pressure of the tip of the first finger on the outside of 
the base. This causes a slight indentation which makes (fie petal 
lie back. For other petals a slight pincli given at the base will 
suffice. For others again only tbe downward pressure of ihe 
CBmutVhiiir brush need be brought to bear. 

Do not. good reader, go way with the idea that there is any¬ 
thing unnatural in the dressing of a show Rose. 

1 iforte noticed every bloom— 

A secret I'm confessing! 

Likt ft blushing bridt or groom. 

Needs a tittle dressing. 

On "Ftthing". —No judge would pHES a faked or damaged flower. 
In dressing, all die exhibitor does is to try by gentle methods so 
to present his Rose that at the time of judging it is at its fullest 
glory, which, unless open and properly displayed, it could not be. 

I have Lime and time again coaxed a large bud readv to unfold 
into a glorious blushing Rose, to save the situation when I have 
been short of a bloom. Such "tricks'* 3 re a gentle and quite per- 
missible art and 1 am proud of being a past master of the same. 
Exhibitors of birds, cattle, or horses will tell you that their exhibits 
need, tn their way, like showmanship before*they pass the judge’s 
eye. 

The dressing above described is on entirely different procedure 
to that which could legitimately come under the heading of 
“faking". Actually, I strongly deprecate faking in all its forms 
and $o will all true Rose-lovers. 

Believe me, it is very', very seldom that a faked flower wins a 
National Rose Society medal. 
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Petals unnaturally forced open, pinched into position, of cut 
with scissors are not of the order of medal blooms, and such 
practices are only of necessity when Varieties are hard to get to 
mate up a required number; then stubborn burl is requisitioned, 
or a damaged flower is shorn of bruised or mutilated petals to fill 
a gap. 

/j'ttm fr&m Others.- —‘Having finished vour exhibit, don't hesi¬ 
tate, if ynu have time, to go round and see what the other exhibits 
are like. Maybe you can learn much from them. 

The first time 1 ever showed I was ?n disgusted with my effort 
that I nearly dosed my Imx and placed it under the bench; but my 
sporting instincts forbade that., and instead 1 mtnullv resolved to 
remedy my many obvious faults the following year, with the 
result that in thai year the friend who had persuaded me to exhibit 
had to look to Ids laurels. Soon after he was playing r-rcond fiddle 
to me at all shows, and I was challenging the ‘'trade" in small open 
classes, winning m; share of prizes, nml learning lessons and 
evolving ideas of value. 

Did 1 set my heart on winning in 4 twelve distinct varieties 
class in hot competition, then I showed a box of 24 varieties and 
j vase. My rivals noted the strength of my vase .md my 24 box, 
and staged accordingly, trying to beat me in all. A glance would 
tell me my fate had I left mv exhibits as staged, but wisdom is 
justified o! Iter children, and before the bell rang to exclude ex¬ 
hibitors from the show tent, hr and behold! like the move of 2 
quick-change artist, a bloom of a similar variety had been ex¬ 
changed from my 24 to the 12 box, nr rice versa, and my vase had 
played a einidar hand in the game, so that what was weakness 
when my rivals gazed upon the exhibit now was strength beyond 
their power to cope with, and the bell soon put them out of court. 

I wired my vase Roses as for my box, simply bending down the 
wires, which were easily bent back into pi act on the change being 
made. Oh, the joy of beating a rival who had visited your box at 
[cast ten Irrncs to weigh up yuur strength before risking a hi00m 
in another direction, in which possibly you were also competing. 

What laughter and what good fun to sec him hustle all to no 
purpose; oft-times what consternnlion to find you had left It too 
iate, or he was playing a similar game, or you had forgotten and 
left two of a variety in a box and got disqualified by trying to be 
too clever. 
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DECORATIVE ROSE CLASSES 

At some shows there are For what are known as "decora¬ 

tive" Ruses, mean tug Ruses which naturally are small bloomed 
or whose bloom* appear in trusses or hunches, such as those of 
Ramblers. 

Decorative Ro$es arc not exhibited in the ordinary show boxes 
previously described but either in vases or special standards to 
which arc affixed a number of metal or glass receptacle!*. Such 
standards arc to he bought quite reasonably. 

The culture and management of decorative Roses follows 
closely on the lines already laid down, save that they are not 
ringed with worsted, as arc the single specimens and are very 
seldom shaded or disbudded, 

Cutting the Bloom— Always cut ai$ natural-looking a spray as 
your garden will provide. Lei the spray consist of buds and clean, 
healthy foliage as well as opened blooms. It is permissible to 
remove any occasional flower that is faded or defective* but 
naturally this should not leave a noticeable gap in the truss- Have 
as lung a stalk i\s possible to each truss. 

Place die trusses in water immediately they arc cut. Moss 
packed found them will prevent indue movement when the con¬ 
tainers are being conveyed to the show. 

Staging the Exhihits—If circumstances permit* the exhibit 
should have □ background, this preferably being of black material 
for suuh shows up the bloc mis tc» good advantage- When several 
colours are included in the exhibit let the pinks, yellows, orange 
and white be nearest die background 

In arranging die exhibit aim to have a nicely balanced f graceful, 
and airy effect. Overcrowding is as much a definite fault its it lop¬ 
sided appearance. 

Use no foliage other than the leaf sprays of the particular Roses 
in the exhibit. On the other hand, let the supply of foliage be 
adequate, 

Vases and Baskets of Roses. —In regard to vases and baskets of 
Rotes,, the National Rose Society + s regulations, of course, vary in 
accordance with class. 

in regard to vases, it is usually stipulated that: 

'^Exhibits be arranged so as to show as far ;is possible the 
foliage and habit of growth of each variety, that each variety be 
staged on the tabling in h separate vase (half of the vas*£$ usually 
being 10 in. high and the other half 8 in r high), that all stems 
must touch the water and that no background he used.* 1 


HOW TO SHOW ROSES 
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in regard to baskets* common stipulations are: 

"All or some part of each basket must rest on the staging, the 
tops of the tubes must not be more than a in. above the rim of 
the basket, the flowers must nut face all one way and no back¬ 
ground is permitted. Baskets, which must be handidcss, are 
usually supplied on request. The usual maximum dimensions 
are 14 in. inside diameter and 9 to. depth though sometimes 
9 in. nnd 6 in, respectively are the required dimensions. The 
number of roses and varieties to be included varies according 
to class. 1 * 

// you don't aJ first Succeed,—. It is possible that you may not 
be successful in winning a prize at your first show, that the Oppor¬ 
tunity you have had of cum paring your exhibit with those that 
have won success will, you feel, drive you to despair. 

Don’t give way. Don't be depressed became of the excellence 
of competing Roses. 

Take my own example. Oh! hots 1 fought to win a National 
Rose Society medal for La France, my favourite Rose, but never 
have succeeded. I have shown boxes of twelve in the open* and 
have even beaten a twelve of Mildred Grant, shown by one of our 
largest trade gnawers at a big show, but yet I have always been a 
point behind die ultimate winner on ,1 single bloom. But I have 
never despaired. In Rose-growing you never know your luck- 
Always you may have at die back of your mind 1hat one day a tree 
will throw up a shoot that will produce the perfect giant that shall 
carry' you to victory* or a David equally perfect; that shall excel 
over all the giants of your adversaries. 

After all, a Rose cart only be a Rose anti there are limits to its 
size, if not to its colour and shape That should always be die 
cheering thought in the enthusiast who sets out to conquer in the 
show tent, and another cheering thought for him is the sight of 
some bloom growing in a humble cottage garden sis fine as any 
ever exhibited by die grower of thousands. Such things as that 
should he sufficient to bring up the hopes of the most despairing 
amateur—whilst at the same time calling 10 order the self-confi- 
dcncc of the most successful ■ 

It Lt p after all p open to anyone to grow the best, and secure the 
highest award that his spurting nature and the love of hi* hobby 
has led him to compete tor, and it is open to all who show to attain 
such a standard of excellence that the best k hardly the best. 
Judging Rvsrs .— If. having gained experience, you are ever 

called upon to judge exhibits, wiule remembering the rules and 

11 
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regulations of the National Rose Society, yet use your judgment 
and knowledge of what 3 Rose can be anti wJiat it ta; if you do not 
know the variety, then judge it as a Rose of colour and shade, 
paying due regard to any other point, such as freshness and 
staging, 

A. careful inspection will soon show which Is first, second, and 
third. In the case of a tie, which is most unlikely, minor points, 
such as staging, should count. 

1 say a tie i$ unlikely because there is nearly always some 
militating factor, such as overdressing, 3 split bloom, a flower that 
is not quite fresh, one that is undersized or off colour, that can 
turn the scale. 

The pointing of blooms (that is, the allotting of points to them) 
depends entirely upon your knowledge of all of the flowers to be 
judged. If you arc a grower of them all there wilj be no need to 
point. 1 have often smiled when I have seen brother amateur 
judges attempting to point up exhibits containing varieties they 
have never previously seen and which, indeed, were quite new 
introductions. 


THE YEAR'S WORK IN THE 
ROSE GARDEN 


JANUARY 

T i hike is always work to do in every garden of any size but if 
the Rose-grower has followed closely the seasons of the year 
in all his undertakings, January will be one of his quietest months. 
Pi anting that has been delayed should be pushed forward when¬ 
ever the ground is free from frost. Old manure from spent hot¬ 
beds can be got out and beds that have been forked over can be 
top-dressed as required, but only when the frost is out of the 
ground. 

All trees this month should be regularly inspected after storms 
of wind or rain; those that are loosened should be nailed in or tied 
up, and those that arc planted on low-lying or day soil should be 
closely examined after each wet spell to see that water is not left 
standing round them too long, 

From die latter part of the month until the middle of February 
Roses may be grafted in heal under glass, Pol Roses should he 
pruned and brought into the house in relays at intervals of a few 
days to ensure a succession of flower 
Before it i$ too late, ail arches or pergolas should be erected, 
and Climbers or Ramblers installed in their places. 

Roses under glass will now be starting and ventilation and 
careful watering will be necessary. On the first signs of any insect 
pests fumigate the house with a good fumigant. 

Standard Rose stocks may still be procured from the hedgerow 
and planted as soon as possible. 

FEBRUARY 

Rak or snow is the order of die month. With this in mind we 
must hasten to finish planting an dry, open days. 

After hosts examine nil Rose cuttings in the open, and if 
loosened or lifted in tin- soil they should l>e made firm by treading 
the soil around them. 

Make all trees secure against March winds, especially Climbers, 
wlikh should be tied in or nailed up, as the case may be. If the 
heads of any bushes or standards were protected by means of 
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bracken placed among the branches, tlus material should now be 
loosened to allow free play of air among the growths 

Where there are Ramblers on pergolas or fences, defective 
woodwork should be repaired at once, or soon the weight of 
growth may bring down the support and break the Rose. too. 
Remove and replace perished lies* leaving between the stem and 
its support enough room for natural stem expansion. 

Finish the pruning of all pot Rosts and bring a few more trees 
into the forcing house every week until the end of the month, when 
all should be started. Continue grafting Roses under glass until 
the middle of the month. 

AH Roses growing under glass arc very liable to Mildew and 
insect pest£, due to want of care in the regulating of air and mois¬ 
ture. Half the trouble arise® out of the ust: of a poor thermometer. 
The small extra cost for a good one is soon repaid by the improve¬ 
ment in the Roses. 

Avoid draughts in a house and regulate the temperature so ns to 
prevent, a$ far as possible* the sudden and excessive rising and 
falling of the thermometer. If Mildew appears, spray with liver 
of sulphur solution or syringe with clear water and dusE with 
flowers of sulphur, both of which remedies will keep down this 
scourge. 

Climbing Roses under glass will want watching closely for 
insect pests It h no use clearing pot Roses of whilst 

Climbers in the same house are infested, It is always wisest to 
fumigate an old greenhouse from time to rime, as such is seldom 
quite free from the enemies of the Rose. 

At the end of the month, if the weather is mild. Rose?, growing 
on sunny walls may be pruned, 

MARCH 

March is the busiest month in the ye*m for the Ro®t> grower. 
Late plaining and ihe pruning of Rose Srccsgoon together, whilst 
xhc tying-in of Climber?, the lifting of layers mafic the previous 
summer, the staking of budded stocky the careful ventilation of 
the greenhouse, die spraying nf tree® under glas^andlhc potting- 
y P °f y few spcire tree^ ore all jobs which are waiting ?<> he done in 
their turn 

Pruning becomes our first consideration, We start with the 
H-P-s and our Climbers, then the H.T. Roses, leaving the Teas 
and the most delicate varieties until die first or second week in 
April, 
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When pruning trees, examine the labels to see that alt are 
correct, for these often get blown off m4 lost Because some 
trees have advanced and from the tops of their branches are show¬ 
ing leaf, do not let tfm soften ynttr heart and cause you to break 
all the good taws of pruning: remember you warn flowers—nut 
leaves. 

In regard to Rose planring this month, great care must he taken 
10 choose the right weather for the job. A quiet, ^drying’’ day i$ 
the best, the warmer the better; in any case, there must be no hmt 
of frost In the ground Prune all shoots back hard lief ore planting 
and be mrc to stake the trees well against the rough winds which 
art bound to come along, 

EV1 jke newly planted Poses of all kinds firm in (lit ground- This 
is very necessary', owing to the action of frost and the uneven 
sett line of freshly moved soil, You can be quite sure that unless 
a Rose is firm and comfortable at the roots, it is unhappy. 

Cuttings from forced Roses may be taken this month and 
planted m pots; these should be rooted in bottom heat. 

Watch the thermometer closdy this month, and regulate care¬ 
fully the ventilation of your greenhouse* 

Insect pests will make their appearance under glass and must 
be looked for. 

Transplant seedlings to their new quarters. 

At ihh seasoni you can do much to prevent pests and diseases 
from launching :tn attack, and prevention is better than cure, [f 
there arc dead leave?, twigs, weeds, or refuse of any kind about, 
dean the beds and their surrmindings, and bum the lot This 
kind of unwanted, unhealthy material harbours the .spores of 
Black Spot disease, Mildew, and sleeping insects. Having cleaned 
up. syringe with a solution of permanganate of potash, 

< Jrwnhouse climbing Roses will begin to show tun! during this 
month and, as soon as (his happens, stir the soil surface lightly and 
feed the plants with weak liquid manure once a week. During 
this month these Rons will grow quite well without any artificial 
boat, but blooming will be earlier and more profuse if the night 
temperature is not allowed to fall Mow ;: F To this end *: little 
heat at night is useful. 

Do not remove any protection against frost front <hc outdoor 
trees until the end of the month, except in very sheltered comers 
of the garden. If your soil is a li^ht one it is advisable tn cove r 
the surface of the beds of newly planted trees with a little old and 
well-rot ted hotbed manure. This will greatly help the trees, 
especially the late-pi anted ones. 
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APRIL 

April with its alternating bursts of worm sunshine and showers 
of cold rain h nut 11 n easy month for the Roec-grower. 

Tea Roses have 1 a he pruned and all tree* inspected for early 
signs o( Grub or Aphis. Remember that the first shoots are verv 
tender and liable to be burnt if any strong insecticide : s used 
against the pests. Soft soap or quassia solution is the best means 
ol attack iu \$t now. If you have lime to go over aU your trees, 
rubbing infested shoots {irmly between finger and thumb to crush 
the pests, so much the better. 

As eyes on stanthird and other trees break where they are not 
wanted they should he nibbed mil. Suckers from the parent stock 
should be removed. Roses budded the previous year, ljs soon as 
they are long enough, should have their shoot* tied \o canes or sticks- 

Examine Roses pruned in March Co find out if shoots cut back 
to what was apparently a good bud have disappeared Here and 
there you may find that that topmost bud ha* faded and unless 
you correct matters there will be 4 “snag" of dead wood at the end 
of the growth. Dead ‘'slugs” arc dangerous, and the growths 
concerned must be cut back farther, u> a good out ward-pointing 
bud„ The tips of Ramblers and weeping Roses are specially prone, 
to behave in this way. 

Again* in your bush Roses find standards tbis month, in ward¬ 
growing shoots will start. If these are allowed to remain, the 
buds will be choked up and good shoots weakened. Be ready, 
then, to rub out—not cut out—these unwanted internal shoots. 

This is a good month to scatter soot over the surface of the beds 
and very lightly to fork it in. If the weather prove dry, water all 
newly transplanted Ross, giving them a good so^k; remember, 
a light shower of rain b not likely to reach their mots. 

The covering to Roses* such as bracken and leaves^ can now be 
removed if not already done, and the surface of even 1 bed should 
be lightly hoed. 

Rake up and burn my pruning* lying about If there was any 
Mildew or Black Spot disease the previous year* these cut-off 
shoots will be carrying the infection, ready to be passed pn to 
healthy, ibis year's growth. 

If it has not already been done, take the digging fork* and prick 
trter every bit of surface 2 or 3 in- deep, breaking up the soil lumps 
as you go and digging in the remains of the winter mulch. If in 
the course of this you find a htish that k loose in the soil, tread it 
in firmly* 
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For the grower of indoor Roses, April is a busy monih. Pot 
Roses from now onwards wit! require more water and careful 
feeding with weak liquid manure. Insect pv*ts must be carefully 
watched for, and if these are found in any quantity fumigate line 
house at once. Attend carefully to the ventilation of your house, 
for April hardly ever brings two days alike. 

Cuttings can he taken during this month from trees that have 
been forced; these should be rooted in bottom heat, 

1"he rain-water tub, with its bag of soot and sheep manure, will 
now be needed, for, after a storm of rain, trees mav be watered 
with the liquid in dilute form. 

MA Y 

Buds will be showing everywhere, and insect pests will :ibound 
to harass the poor grower. All trees must he gone over every day 
or every other day nt least if we are not to lose a bud or some 
promising shoot. 

Hand-picking is again the best remedy this month, but as the 
growths harden and become stronger, more frequent use may be 
made nf the syringe and a good insecticide. 

These am early days, but the grower in many cases will be able 
to decide as to the removal of certain unnecessary buds in order 
to foster a likely exhibition bloom. Even with trees and flushes 
from which it is not expected to gather show specimens, dis¬ 
budding pays, and as soon as it can be seen which are the most 
promising buds, the oilier® should be removed. 

If she weather is dry it Ls.>vbe*t to water the trees, but this 
should be done in the mornings. 

Late frost* will be a cause of great anxiety, but little can he 
done to protect your trees other than to tie a piece of newspaper 
or the like round some choice bud for the night. Such material 
must, however, be removed as early as possible next morning. 

Weak liquid manure and soot-water can be given to all trees 
freely this month. It is a wise measure to spray all Climbers 
growing over arches and pergolas with insecticide; owing to the 
height at which they are growing it is not possible to hand-pick 
these trees, and they suffer in consequence. 

May is the month during which suckers begin to make their 
appearance round our Rose tree* and bushes in real earnest. 
These must be removed as fast a* they come; otherwise they 
seriously undermine the strength of the plants and hamper their 
chance* of flowering. 
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Continue to lit' up shoots of last year's budded Roses to canes 
and stick?!. 

Standard Roses are inclined to make very rapid growth during 
this month and you may find that you were scarcely severe enough 
at pruning time* Unless every branch has ample room for proper 
development, cut out entirely any weak growths that are in the 
way, especially those that grow towards the centre, or spring from 
the inside. 

N>uh planted standards will probably need to be re-staked. 
Since planting, the s-i! will have sunk, perhaps leaving the tied- 
up Rose upended Release the ties, press the soil firm, knock 
the slake down a little, and re-tie. 

Rambler Roses which were frost-bitten arc best treated now , 
Where the growth tips arc black and din veiled, cuL back to a 
green! healthy place, and give the roots a good soaking with J vz- 
i>f sulphate of ammonia to a gallon of water. See. too, thai any 
Ramblers growing alongside walls don't lack moisture. Tit- in 
loose growths, and watch carefully for Red Spider. Immediately 
yon sec signs, syringe vigorously' with aired water. An occasional 
svringcr on warm evenings will help to provenE an Attack. Feed 
weekly with dilute liquid manure. 

With aU newly pi Anted Roses see that the soil is kept film If 
the weather h dry, the stems and leaves will make a greater call 
on sap than the restricted root system can supply. Keep the soil 
moist, therefore, until the bushes are thoroughly established. 

Harden off all Roses grown under glass that have flowered, and 
then stand them in the open. !f Mildew makes it* appeara nee m 
the greenhouse, dust with sulphur the leaves of all trees affected 
and then two or three days later spray with soft soap and water. 

With all under-glass Roses, undue growth must be prevented by 
giving less water. Keep the soil comparatively dry and shorten 
back the growths to healthy eyes. As soon as growth begins tig am 
more water will he wanted, anti it is a good plan to syringe all 
shoots with clear water twice a day. This cleanses the leaves and 
does much to prevent insect attack. 

Cut back hard Marshal Nicl trees that have flowered in the 
greenhouse and give free ventilation. Cuttings taken under glass 
in March and April can now be transferred to single pots and 
grown on .is before, 

JUNE 

Roses will now sun to bloom in the open, increasing m numbers 
as the month advances. "Flic glory of a J une Rose is hard to excel; 
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there seems to be a greater freshness ^bout the foliage than there 
is with those of July, and with many varieties first bloom* are often 
the finest* 

Disbudding must proceed apace and the slaughter of the inno¬ 
cent-: must take place if exhibition-quality blooms are to be 
secured^ Read carefully the information given to you on dis¬ 
budding elsewhere in tins book, and do not let a day go by without 
putting it in practice 

Continue your vigilant care to ward off and exterminate pcsfes T 
whose attacks will gradually lessen toward die end of the month. 

If the weather prove very’ dry, ail trees will require to have the 
surface of the ground hoed round them to conserve the moisture 
in the soil, A good watering with weak manure-water wiU help 
all tree*. Soot in the water will certainly give a deeper green to 
the grow ing foliage. 

Branches damaged by frost will now show- dearly if they are 
going to die off, and tf so they should be cut back. In any cast:, 
shoots which are di ceased or which dir back from any other cause 
must be cut buck, to sound wood. 

Pot Roses may now he placed out in the open, and from these 
may be selected trees to fill up any blanks in the Rose beds that 
have been occasioned owing to frost and other causes. When 
planting out pot Roses, first prepare the holes to receive them, 
then knock them from (lieir pots, and replant as carefully as poss¬ 
ible. Do not disturb the ball of soil around the roots more than is 
absolutely necessary and, after covering them in, tread the ground 
as firmly as possible* 

The show season for Roses will soon be in full swing and if the 
exhibitor has not already prepared hi& show boxes. Jet fum do so 
at once. Let him also secure a good supply of green moss, w hich 
can be laid on (he ground in the shade and damped down each day 
to keep it fresh and more or less in a growing condition. 

To obtain well-ripened seed, some of the earliest Roses may be 
crossed as soon as the pollen is ready, but, like old Mother 
Hubbard, you may find results for labour empty and that some¬ 
one — in this case in the shape of insects — ha* been there first, 

JULY 

This month Roses bloom everywhere, and shows are held for 
their display throughout the United Kingdom. The Rose-grower 
now reaps the reward of hi* loving care and attention, but also 
there is still much to do in the garden. 
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Old blooms have to be cut off unless the seed is wanted; trees 
have to be watered in dry weather; disbudding must be eotuiaued# 
the soil must be hoed to keep down weeds: Rose shades must be 
inspected and adjusted; standard briam for budding must have 
their shoots reduced to the number required; 

Mildew may appear or other fungus trouble* which on first 
signs must be treated* 

Propagation by layers can be proceeded with, and budding 
should be well in hand. 

Pot Roses that have made good growth can be dulled into 
larger pots. Flower bud$ should be removed from all trees wanted 
for winter flowering- 

Roses, to do wdl a must have water this month, and plenty it- 
ff rain docs not come regularly to soak the beds, artificial watering 
must be carried out, choosing the early morning or late evening 
to earn 1 out the job. Continuous hoeing of the beds will consider^ 
ably help to conserve what moisture there b in them. 

In the evening after the heat of the day die foliage of Roses will 
benefit from a spraying with clear water that has stood in the sun 
all day, 1 do not advise spraying with water straight from a well 
or garden tap, for with this the plants arc apt to be chilled, and 
this will invite Mildew, 

Keep the trees clean, removing dead leaves and blooms that 
have fallen* Such attentions arc going to help towards an early 
crop of autumn Roses and considerably benefit the trees. Aphis 
may appear but a good spraying for two or three days in succession 
will remove the pest. 

Remove all blooms, whether for decoration or when they have 
faded T with as long a stem as possible. It is no good just removing 
die bloom itself: cur it with 9 in, or even a foot of stalk* 

Do not neglect your Roses under glass by reason of the work 
in the open; the Climbers especially will need care in ventilation* 
watering* and spraying. 

I strongly advise all growers to take stock of their gardens this 
month and to make up their orders for ray new Roses they may 
require now, making their choice both by visits to the shows and. 
what is far belter, the nurseries. 

Towards the end of this month is the time to begin the pruning 
of Rambler Roses* removing ill growths that have borne blooms 
and retaining only the young, vigorous shoots of this year's 
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AUGUST 

Uoses bloom and petals fall all too qniddy litis month, for die 
heat is generally overpowering. In the evenings kec-p die hoe and 
watering-can going, and remove all dead blooms. 

Spm- the foliage freely of an evening with water that lias stood 
in the sun. Where trees are affected with Aphis or other nests a 
good insecticide should be used. 

Budding must be pushed on with. Where the grower has only 
a few stocks to bud, I strongly advise Lhat buds bu taken and in¬ 
serted in the evening, or after the noonday beat 

Fhc layering of Rose frees may be continuer! this month. After 
the- operation keep the ground in 3 moist condition and the surface 
of the soil broken. Summer cuttings may be taken and struck in 
bottom heat; they will soon root and make nice little trees for 
planting out m the future. 

Proceed with the pruning of Rambler Roses and tie out the 
young, newly formed shoots so that their wood cun ripen before 
the winter sets in. 

In cutting Roses do not remove too much foliage, for this month 
more than any other it is of the greatest value to the tree. For this 
very reason il should be kept free from dust and dirt b\ means of 
spraying At tin? nrsl signs of disease, spray or remove affected 
leaves. Mildew, unlike Rust or Black Spot, can gcnerallv he cured 
without great damage to the foliage if treated at once. 

'This is a grand month for collecting Rose petals of all highly 
scented varieties and. having dried them in the sun, putting them 
with other dried scented flowers and sweet-smelling leaves into a 
china howl or jar for the making of potpourri In drying, do not 
let the petals remain out at night to catch the falling dew, 

< live all Roses growing under glass as much ah as possible thf■- 
mun tli, and spray with ch ar water in .he evenings and early 
mnruing Examine all pot Roses to set that they do not dry out 
and also that they arc free from insect pests, 

SEPTEMBER 

I his is the month when the Roses produce their second show of 
bloom and flowers will often be forthcoming from now right up 
until Christmas. Everything, of course, depends upon the alien* 
lion the trees now receive Regular hoeing of the surface of the 
bed is essential; also the removal of all dead blooms. Such atten- 
liuns -ire essential not only to ensure late blooms but 11U0 to en¬ 
courage the ripening of all wood. In ■"■rdrr to make sure that 
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every likely bud develops thin out carefully all small buds and 
useless shoots, and fork over the soil of the bed, giving the same 
3 good drenching with liquid manure. 

Cue out all dead wood from climbing Roses on walls and arches, 
and nail up or tit in as necessary. 

Untie raffia round budded stocks and fork over the soil, remov¬ 
ing muckers anil useless shouts. See also that ail stakes and ties 
sire sound before the coming of winter. 

As soon as possible, mark out and prepare all beds for new 
Roses, manuring and trenching the ground in readiness for the 
autumn planting. 

If any standards have developed any ,h rubber"' or extra-long 
shoots, cut them back to the general outline of die tree. In the 
of a standard developing many weak growths and one strong 
one, it is better to bend the latter downwards as far as possible 
without breaking it T and tic it to the stake. Leave it in that 
position until you prune the following spring. Then release it. 
Prune die weak shoots a fortnight before the strong ones The 
latter, by encouraging a vigorous sap flow, may strengthen the 
whole tree. J have often seen Usis treatment revive a declining 
standard. 

The chief trouble to look out for now’ is Black Spot di^csse and, 
if this develops, be careful to pick up fallen leaves promptly and 
bum them, thus destroying the seeds or spores, which are a fertile 
source of future infection Then syringe ihe bushes with a solution 
made by dissolving e oz. of liver of sulphur in three gallons of 
water- Immediately all ihc leaves have fallen, syringe the bushes 
with Bordeaux Mixture. 

Re-pot Rose trees ihat need ih except those that are required 
for winter flowering, which will be held over until the spring or 
summer. At the end of the month bring in the first batch of pot 
Rotses imo a warm house, and start them into growth. 

A few buds may HtiU be pul into briars that have failed, but 
these should be carefuly protected against frost and cold, cutting 
winds, *ls the union will l>e none too good. 

All bushes earning 4 good crop of autumn buds should Itc IvFi 
alone and no aitempi made to feed them in order to encourage 
si®* It is too late to apply liquid manure at this reason. Such 
Late application- simplv encourage a lot of soft wood which will 
be sure to succumb to the first frost The best plan is to leave the 
bushes alone, except for the removal of any worthless shoots. 

Take *tuck of ail trees and vacant space fur new Roses, and sec 
that everything is in readiness for planting at an early date 
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Autumn shows are few, but those that have dasra for Rose* 
should receive the attention! of the Hose-grower, Only he who 
has disbudded with care will be able to compete with any chance 
of credit and success 


OCTOBER 

Disbudding must be the order of the day if we are to procure 
Roses up to Christmas. Ont T or sometimes two, buds at most 
should be left on a rod or branch. Shading should only be used 
as a protection against wet weather. After a storm, lift all shades 
to avoid damping off, for Hoses will require nlE the $un they can 

m* 

Push forward with the preparation of new Rose beds and get 
aU ready for the planting season. Do not be in a hurry to start 
your planting too soon. Remember, to do well, a tree, when it is 
lifted, should be at rest. 

Let your nurseryman have the list of new Roses required as 
early as possible, especially in the cast- of standards and half- 
standards, as ill orders are taken in rotation, and many varieties 
in standards are soon sold out 

Cuttings may now be taken From trees growing in the open and 
planted as directed else where in this hook. 

Briar and -Manetti cuttings may also be taken this mnnih and 
planted out in the open for next year's slock ?*- 

Plant out rooted cutting and Seedlings. Re -pot and top-dress 
all pot Roses far forcing. 

Shorten very long growths on dwarf tree? to prevent them being 
blown about by rough winds; or B if the tree is still making much 
growth, take and tic it up in preference to cutting, for shoots too 
severely shortened often cause, on a growing Lree T the lower eves 
to breaL 

At the end of die month Roses may be raided from the open 
ground for polling All Roses already growing in pots should be 
inspected and, after the pots have been droned* should be brought 
in to be grown cm under glass. 

Inspect late-budded stocks and see that .ill Ue> are removed. 

Push forward with the nailing-up and lying-in of all Climbers 
before the rough winds do damage. 

Cease giving manure^ in any form to all trues and use every 
effort to secure an earl} period of rest by removal of worthless 
buJ$ T suckers, arid weakly sheurt*. 

Other preparations for winter include ihe mulching with strawy 
manure beds in c^tra exposed situations; the sprinkling of bracken 
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between [he branches of tender standard and bush Roses; the 
fixing-up of framework uver choice wall Roses so that they can be 
covered with tiffany or sacking in very cold weather, etc., etc- 

Qctobcr b the lime to ukc precautions against the carrying-over 
of disease from one year to the nest. The first thing to do is to 
collect all fallen leaves, leaf stalks, and petals, cut off the remains 
of old flowers, and bum die lot. The next step b to sprinkle 
1 og, of flowm of sulphur and 3 02. of bone-meal on each *q mrt 
yard of ground mind the bushes, and fork them in 6 in. deep, 
taking care not to damage the roots. 

NOVEMBER 

Planting b now in full swing, but it should only be carried out 
during dry weather. If the new trees arrive when the ground is 
too wet for planting, unpack them and heel them in m a sheltered 
parr of the garden. As beds are planted and edged up, manure 
and leaves are scattered freely over the surface of the soil to give 
protection against frost and cutting winds. 

Hardy trees should be thinned of ;dl dead wood, and useless 
shoots and lengthy shoots should be shortened; but all regular 
pruning must be deferred until the spring. 

Fork ovL-r all old Rose borders and give a generous coating of 
wdbroued manure and leaves. Get in a goodly store of loam and 
leaf-mould, and tidy up the potting shed for future operations. 

Inspect all beds and note where trees cun be planted or others 
shifted to advantage, so that any extra orders may be executed by 
the nurseries before the season becomes loo advanced. 

Ruse seed may he gallium! at the end of the month and sown at 
tmec, or kept in damp sand until the spring. 

Cuttings may *til! he taken and should be planted without 
further delay. 

Protect all laic-budded stocks, drawing sod and leaves round 
those that arc dwarf, anti tying leaves round buds inserted into 
standard briars 

Stake and tie tn all branches Lhat need it 

If your Ruses are overcrowded, making poor growth and very 
few blooms on that account, transplant them now. Lift them 
carefully, then cut back to immediately above the point of damage 
all bruised or broken roots. Also cut back to the general spread 
of the root system die thong-like roots which often ramble a Jong 
way to no good purpose. Then replant in well-prepared soil 

With bushes w hich were diseased the previous year and which 
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Kave been given the treatment advised in October, a further stage 
in their cure is now due. As soon as ihc bushes are thoroughly 
dormant, syringe them with copper sulphate solution, dissolving 
| 02. of tliis chemical in each gallon of water* 

Apply lime m Rose beds the soil of which Is sour, Use freshly 
slutted hme st the rate of 4 o& net square yard and fork it into the 
top 4 m, of soil 

Pot Roses intended for February flowering should now be 
pruned prior to being brought into the house for forcing. Green¬ 
house Climbers will now need attention and every care should be 
taken of trees that have started into growth. 


DECEMBER 

Even dull December* with its frost and snow, dots not call a 
halt to the work of die Rose-grower, Open weather sees the 
planting of trees that have been ordered late. Tree leaves should 
be collected into sacks and carefully distributed round delicate 
Roses, being held in place by soil* Bracken should be cut and 
distributed over beds that are too exposed to the elements, and all 
made secure against the severe weather that must be encountered 
in the weeks to come. 

Standard briars should be diligently sought for in the hedge* 
rows and the field* and should be transferred to the garden without 
loss of time. 

Seed-pods must be collected, and the seed sown forthwith, or 
stored in damp sand for sowing in the early spring* Trees that are 
not tied or nailed in mu At now be secured, and dead wood 
removed. 

Old manure can be wheeled out and scattered liberally over the 
surface of well-forked beds. When doing this* however,, care 
must be taken to turn over the manure once or twice beforehand, 
to open it and to prevent the accumulation of heavy, mn-^oaked 
dot!?. When spreading the manure don't bed it down; leave it 
loose so that air and sunshine cars get through Don't allow 
manure actually to touch the main stems, or they will suffer from 
die gases it gives off* while the water it collects in a wet time may 
cause Canker, 

Rambler and climbing Roses need help during xhh month 
Remembering that the soil in which they are planted against 
walls and porches is often of a very poor nature, sprinkle bone- 
meal on ibe surface (§ ox. per square foot), fork the ground 6 in. 
deep for 2 ft. on each side of the stems, and 9 in, deep in the other 
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* parts of tht border. After forking, spread a 4-in. mulch of good 

* manure on the bed. 

The annual mulch for Rose hedges should also iwr applied now, 
using littery manure anil putting it down in a thick layer for at 
least a foot out on each side of the hedge bottom, 

Pot Roses for February flowering should now be brought into 
a warm house, and the batch to follow these carefully pruned and 
the pots cleaned in readiness. 




A DICTIONARY OF ROSES 


y N the list df Roses that follows will be found practically all the 
imodem varieties catalogued by Rosc-growera to-day* along 
with many older favourites which it may, or may not, be possible 
So buy from the nursery hut which certainly arc still seen fre¬ 
quently in die amateur's garden. 

The meanings of the abbreviations employed to describe the 
class to which each Rose belongs and the uses for which it is 
specially suited are: 

m Use tor Which Li is suited. 


IA> Qftw Up which it birlong's- 
AyeMynJiiiT« 

R—Bourbon. 

ChafiS. 

Cie.—Qiftihjnti 

D. —l^ifnrrtL’ 

RE—Hybrid Bourbon 
H. Itfw.-Hybnd InCtriti, 

H. Briar—Hybrid Rri*r. 

H.M_—Hybrid Ahsilr, 

RNr-%bfid Nsuctft, 

HP-—Hybrid P«iTie!Li*i. 

HT.-Hybrid T«. 

H.W. —!I ybtid Wichut*i*tw_ 

Hy. Pofr.—Hybrid f^ymfhi, 

Lim.—LimbsriiSrt#- 
MuIl Hainb—MdUitlur* Rambltr. 

Pem.-hftkEUi™,, 

—Italy smlis- 

Pwly. Dwf.—D^rtrf Pu]yjnLbt. 

Pnjv. —Prutettpe. 

Rug.—'RuraL 

R. H.- ■ ■ il'j-i ..m Hybrid, 

S, fitiar-Swrri Briar, 

Spcc^—Rw 

WkR—WidiufiianJ. 

W'jch, pom,—'Wtcbumiina pcnipwi, 

T in CHlJr>£U£tp pr««l*d by fto**— tu-irl$laiir„ 


A -— AuMifflh- 
Af-—Arch. 

B*t),—idling* 
Bu-—Bush 
Be**— 

Cii|*—Cuitmff. 

ExJi.—Dthbicwn. 
Jr'.—FarnJbbf^ 
O.—Girdih, 

H_—Hcdg*. 
P-P QE _ 

PerB-—PtfffflU. 
PR—Pillar, 

By—S ewn. 

T»-TflWHn 

W.-WA 


AboJ {H-T,): Flowm white, aftfKHgfr in 
iho early nmm uid before *h* ft*w*r d 
*«% Optn*^ The centra ptnU *rr Kmetuujn 
tajlledl whh pij# pink. Very free Sowerintf, 
Msfdjf, 

AciaUiitii (Spec ). R^u-pmk . imctr k. it 
tsll. Shrubby hahif. Flowwi ippcu r»r\y 
ml lurcHifwi fey tearfet kavrt Bu_ G„ 
Admiral ConJ piftfc buds develop- 


ms 14 Mlxxnn-pmfc **nmi juliow. Veiy 
Et«. Old rose fritfianec. Viroccui ffiourtb 
and clem folii^e. Bed. Cut 
rAtlmirnl iuu (RTJ; Hrae *dh tror boahy 
fm habit. The fiwtul WOtk of ibe petal 
beautiful toll pmtly tusin, bearily «nhrd 
and abided vettnilkm, Bc-idirur and 
maiame- 

Adrian ftcrerchoti {Lana.): B&*e-prttk: 
■tttffie Flower* borne in ereii number* 
Fine for eStr^nd poiitiso Fit, perg. 
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Aeach&n Mu tier (Pply. Dwf.). Brilliant 
bieilt b^LKjjna ui nrfdim «W, Very /flMr 

iwmtrin*, Grawih Eacjimn G. Bod. 

Aimet V'ibcn [N,): Flower hww ffhiNj 
mcdiiun T rwc*nN*ccmnd. Growth 

fery vJjJCf^u*, ilrmbing. perpetual dower- 

A. K r William* flf.PAl Rn^ip* crfraioiL, 
Flowcn larsps. fall, perter* fwtn Growth 
Etcd Each. 

Alba (Spec.). A vtriry otj row grown m 
Eu^UplJi gerdent since 1511. [e m now 

kisftjfl t 4 be J tiMtv tsl hybrid between 

/L jGtu^u-^i and * wbiu flowering fqnn 
y R‘ rnrm?n, Sam-dOubl* white [Vagrant 

Howie fit Height 4 f«t- II »■« ■u.ppowd 

lo bEvp Ijcfn the badtfc of A i V rwri^ i j-q 
the Wift of the RgkIj M It known 1 4 thn 
jBCCpbitr BOM. Grey gliucoui 
Very hardy. Bu, G. 

Mha CeEfnlLat (Spot Jr Ifaab-piml: 
fragrant: duulijt, Height 5 ft. £trvi G. 
Alba Ma|den h *Blush iSpee.J: Bas-y wjui 
ahulMg to Mlmoivpank at baae; aerm- 
doublt. l leijihi d h. Bo, G. 

Aibt-ric Bittbicr (Wfck.^ Fluwrx tram* 
" hl E*r ™™ 7 -J»U*irp medium, 

duublt Giosnh t™ TigotULu, dimbtnjft 
wiy h eijI laic fl&wcnnff. Ar. Perg. FiL §. 
Allutibe (W 5 cii_|: Ftowcf aalituc:. 
Growth mudtratc. 

A It-mala tll.T.J: UnrghT ladiaa ydlow. A 
in k mini bedding rose which ffovrtn fm]v 
ill fhiqiuli die ata*u4. Medium pri,*ii 
and healihy fahige Bed, Cut 

Alice Anto# (Fnly, pores.) ■ Ho wen t lhcrry- 
P'"k. with white cfniee. tingle, 

:iijt±c 3 Growth virf.n^yc, free dowering 
3 *L 

AUwd* stdia Gray fUw^i p.j, 

T^ow !:orr>r in r l a .tm, 

Irff bliurrunjf iqJ ptrpfltai!. Giwlh 

timorous. At, Pjp, 

AJlooTa Gdtiloti Climbor tCIg. iLT.r 
Orange-lake. BEnonn large; fdU, firm, 
and UttXy fiod j-.r-E PiJ \VS 

Fog* 

Alpliui Flower « pure ^ fo*e. 

Jingrr and very early summer Jowe rin^ 
GlOTOlJl V^g^ioLLi; th^i rnti-ai Ihj^, 

Alpim PyresuL^A iSptc^O: Flower 1 
□ t-ahi roie. tL'i^E, s^iJ very ezik luuaiiiei 1 
tlowcfing. Growth Tnodejaie: *i d.w ( trf 
IlfiftT af Adpini 

AEiiilca iSp*e.y. A hefeudful form of i? t . 
E^nvin^iwi from L’jijcria. of oate 

wLucr ii’vle riowen %Uy. Dot! well it: 
poor _nil. Heighi 1 to 4 fees. Cln K of ihc 
piectaiii of the np<ci«. Bix. Gr 

Amadia (Ayr): Flowci deep porpliah 
L-riimon. G, r owt±i £r«e and rampant; lewe 
Weil ixftdif Klmir ux:i_i;:L*n*. 5 'U Pt^g. 

If. Ar. 


jwn£ IH,T. M Cnmion-red. 
fylJ, food ehflpe, £ragnn.i T 


AmjaLLa 

Flrrwen _, 

Giowith vigoreua. 

American Fiilir iW3ch,|] Row bright 
nnw; with liifbf roitre,. lanft. ufiigte* luae 
inmei; bafil glosiy Eb, Growth 
v.pfo^H dimtwr b i:USTtfn«- du^rnoK. ,\r 4 

Amy Jftflhsar* (S- Biw)r fleiWizr deep 
row. Giowih wpry vifforoua, H, Blj. Pit 

Ahd*r*mi iHjbxtJ or Spcdei). Flnwrf 
t nit-pink ■ *mglc iLtfnentj-dowirri^if- 
Gtow-ih vifanotu Bit 

AntmorLdcfiuM fSptr.V Btuib pmk* 
Hlopmi doohls, Sflrige. Produced in 
clutters lit July. V*netf it mhM tenilri 
necdsn^ vunt pou’Uun. Pi|. W. 

AcGctiOQC (Bwilca); Ste Sitiin AilctUudis. 

Angdu Feiwet rPcrmtJ: Onugr-d]tricot. 
Hwarf and n-ioJ ihapr Very fegiint- 
Bcd Bue_ Gtw, 

AcjftcU Matcu il’ern j: Coppcrr^f W 
ana <lld fjW. t*Lrj«ja.i*[|y ffmffrtol and 

Uf occ^niE beaury „ Sod. 

AjuutDtiTel (H-T.>: A bi-mlnitT TsHety. 

trv*T*e of pmK o!4 jffild, ^mi- 
double ftimm. Darfc g™ foliage. 
Growth yigoiuui ttiJ upright. Bcd_ Cijt- 

.Vnno of Cicratofa {S. Briar): Flowm 
deep crinuon^iftae, *ing!r, rarty; gmwtb 
A prrtty PensatM^ brtir. 

Wa N«*ls (II.T.J: Bright ^mtm-red- 

ul.> 1 mi or medtiun hie carried: m Jong 

■urf iLEma- Mihdtw-pnoqf fuEta^p. Growrii 
fr«e and b«Fu:hmg. Red Cul 

Olivier iT-j: ljr 3 ( H full Ibwcn of 
perfect nhape, fieeaE* retain. E^uif it Jjair. 
Gocd .tfro^er, tn jwfumc. Erh. £tu_ G. 

Anne Poulin Cridn^n-vcd In- 

J:-1711ID!- At-rfeet u p cl3 ^ utdid.}, Fkn^era 
large, dnublo, frogfont, Exjnw m nluabeii 
eery ireriy. I rw tiwnu Gm^th airune. 
upright Boi, 

Annie Brandt ill T j: Luge coral-red hudi 
OpcELirjg to laijjc iJlli:ran*»bjded lb>nova. 
bra.ny growtei, God.I in a.Liuinrt Dark 
fringe UfiJ, Cut. 

■ tani lP«n.>; S-stlrt-aramiB 

otnaijt «f pettti Ulocnu Ur ? f. 

.ull, ttrtud ti.(l Grawb ciodium. |j*J. 
v. Out 

AniJiuu (H.T .1 SaluiL>:iKiiiiipi, itllm. 

mg if Ow. abomi lirjjc iuJi Jutjjs- 

r*«|HJJil:i:i;/ in+mn. Gra*tli vrmreuV 
upnjftH, uwi, pbmilTut faUw. Ei- 

cfptjoaiUy ft*td)-. [ltd. Cm E*h. 

Ap*:!^ Xlw™ ,C1, ^ rmlr Vrlki, 

iiiedin, tttspt, rrmiicmidy In. 

f^Ts \v T l " il VlS '' II5U ' 
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Ardx HUv (lIT.Jr Flovm full rtcK 

cnnuo n r of cupptd form. Gfpvnh 

PiF 

Ardj lUmlnU’f: Tta*t* 

I «fcft T fnEiage. frttfftrn Growth 

vijjjutwii Pil At. 

Adi Rover (H.P.); FkvKii 4i rlc ikd^i 
crimton, of pood iiw, with iej ri pcliti 
IiMkrih fuli#iiF T GraHlJi vrr j vi|[oroui. 
W. Pit, At. Pwr. 

Ai Ebau (H.T.): RrilEibnt teJ fluweta home 

uhfit; CrO tpptf aitttti. Ffllilita dark ffffdt- 

Bmhy habft, Fih lieu Cue. 

A rfanwi a (spec); Ckat [HEtl* betfOttwh* 
whine. Vfiy ihomy. FIgwct* iiicUfdzJ by 
unnil fruilt ISu. G, 

Arndt (Lam,). Vdtrwiih id. i haded 
tdoiMi-pEtiL E3~4.ni> become rieah-pinh 
when fu U y open. P iu wen bamt cr, duttria- 
fiu, <X 

Arnold (fl.H-): fcarlei. $hn:1c_ 

Fiuwen patrfuuJf. Go&tl luldy buah 
ArveiLiii (Spec-): Th* Affihirt Rom nr 
Briar. Vary t%HWLM; feUaye cEmuat ever¬ 
green; icmbdCudde white fluwm in 
cSuBim, Ten: hybrid «rw Kill in cukitm* 
a:i:• Ja l» BcttnclFi Sec-JLeeic and D und isn 
RimbJrr whk± in. Paig r fl W. 

Augiuta Knrdu* (Clg, Fwlyvji Britliini 
Very fftc lowering in spring and 
amufwUr Growth regexom. heallhy. perR, 

Pil At, 

Aiitftuct Comle (T4- m* J ■!*■.?- 

carmnjf, mEdium, Growth vrfofuUBj 
bnhdiiDf t very ttte flowermy. Bid. 

Aureate (f|.T,F EMn yellow; tfuibeJ In 
bull mye weeJi i^roJct, H<ep- 

tJqnalij |[uod alupc. verv f »iit. G rowfh 
dwarf. T^POLii. Bed, P, Eton, 

Aiiraw 4H, i .' qikji- Flower gulden unify, 
Grovnh riyoiMj* bdk 

Aiuthm Copper f Amcun Eiiir;. Rciv. pr 
hMUiitiUlIVTKij rtlEIU (if jLftai» y-frljmy* 

■ingle, early tummet flow trin^. Ge^u Lh 

V|r*teFUJt 

AiiitrifiQ Ydlow 1 Double CVuairian 
Eriw^ L biwer clf*r pittm* carl} dimmer 
Bfcwerms. Vot pmvy itt tbc bud- Growth 

VJ^cjitrUt H_ Re|. 

AturTrinn Ycllnw Siiipili? /Amsmu Briar): 
Howcc c]rif rrll^ii, airly Kmmer Hnwri* 
iirif, Gfottih ti]!i>iuui. G H Bll 

Adtiuas (HpT.): Phyiref cjhowui-fectrhr 
and ydkiw. Growth migrate 

Autumn Deiiytit {ELM 1 Litfhl .inm. 
Jlcpwcr* borne m Ur,;-: ijuiu [hiuu;!.-.uL 
u«b IkJ If 

Avne* (H.T): FJ^wf 

uf ififidniJn m rr, in ill flhur^l. produced on 

cndi d li.Fi.*; flagrant- Growth 

*«y vlpmkia. Rib. G. Cut. 


B 

Baby Retry; Yellow. Openitia tu delicate 
ra« with ruddy iintt; iripnnnw g r ow er and 
free Itnwc ring. 

Baby Hrmpl (Poly.): Rid. yelk* 4fld 
puil tirfP flflWEn Bd_ 

BankaLa (flinkiit): Wtufr, very riniuEU 
climber, wauth oe we*t Wl; srrm.ll doubt# 
white Bown, luaown tl K White binkakn 
Ro«L wmnncntliJttri-inK. +^4cnnt. For 
Ydlow IknbiiEi ire BiiLbu Lule>- 
Hantab Lute* (Rwiitir Yellow, varj 
t-Eji .friM i □, vznth nr wcu will; mul l demh le. 
r™ known u die Ytife Bulk- 

liflU Rwie; lummir riowering. 

Barbara Richard* (HTA' limcr face; 
brmht EtLaite-yeUovr with UlseT revenei ihr 
bud and yflimcr JVnto n nraabed and tiuihad 
warm re*e. of eihibiuun tire and 

twenty Kenitd 

B^rb^rw Rohinaon i Fi.T. r Cofour,, cnim^ 
Ktewih Vrry vuinroni, free htvodun^ htbtt* 
e±±fenTdy lioriferou#,. proditrittg btooim. 
with the Mht pfwMoat ihwufihour the 
wiwn, Tbe budi ire tov and 

fulled. Opimiaig dcaadv in all w cue hr in to 
■ wcL|-ihiiped newer, P-Eitiiige ■■ ■hunJ^nE 
and Roudr KcMifii 

Barcelona (Ff.T-5: Deep red wiih de-tet 
ihadiuji., ou^aulo of kuU lighter. Flu wen 
larst=. kRtlifp v^ry fragrant* banit m kn £ 
lECOSa Bed- Hue 

Baron tlu Wasauw (VI^a)j Id«LLt ctitn- 
ieE,, urdJ njiri^u buda, ■tron^ growtr smj 
very fragwiTb G.T. 

Bedford CrUrnoa ILT > Very iircttlj 
KtTite'J deep vc-Kety cnmi-^n roil of thf 
fondih pfee iIlf-a fn^if 1 . l.ontf itiil ticiTii. 
Good ±\i3 \\: Viifnmui. Ami Hr:r Ucddtf. 
Ben Cans iff: : Flowrr deep 
ij’.vceiJy KcnEcd- Sndlin,; from "‘Victor 
Cjrmid dch jms f-crliage. Gi^wtia 
WJS Ufmia. p*h I 

BenwatCa (Clffd B^a^r while, 

■mill acxu-dpnbic, flat, ip dtitten. Ar. 
PmV. IL W 

Berwick {Scotch y Srrnb!e deep ron 
Awtm, kliadirtf CO wJute lE t-iiCC oE pcLlll. 
Vtiy pfiEEy, Bil. G. 

Bcrthu Cnirtt (tCT.>: CriDiion-ediir. 
*hodcd ” - 1 1-1 at bur. Fetal■ have euriaudiy 
ertvrty texture. Fictpnpnillf (npint 
Gmwih yij^orout Periecr btddiful rsiie- 

Beltet I'iijiri iH.T,): CnmKin^mnfiu 
VY: f fragrant *n-f jrtand *nape. Growth 
vi^tuitf.. healthy. Bed, Krh, &ut_ P. 

Bofiy (1LT ): flutter coppery t "* r Ovcf 

#pj«d nhEk golden yctiow, latflr, failty 
fufl, dl3f falm t huda Tm f.w, npenpnt 
acSL deLcuauily ptEfumcd Growth ver 
v ij^i fU'U j, contiuuutii flowejinc A* CuL 

r3L f p , t 
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Belty Priitf (Hj. Dirii 

with HtfKlirv bksml 4 in. imw, pTO- 
dttttd m Urge cluitere. S Irony., upright 
Frpetupl Cira-'iJ for Se 4 », 

iwumf nr l&w bnljft ttpd. Or Hr Cut- 
Itetty Prior (PcLy.J: Da tk datrniH* Bloorh* 

U:" 7 c i li-t-Al*. p ti>iUL‘Cd Sri fcai=! slualrti. 

Growth ilbeuc^^Akim H(d_ Fj 
Bflnif Uprichird jlLT.)i SilmfiiM&||- 

cartsEne rnccuf. Flrnwtre jjinxt fottn, 
turptunilljr frap-ranr Growth vi^hQrmtt. 
loll, byihv, Hc&tthi:: tlum nimDit arty 
flthcf. flnd 

EJUlianJ til Parre (Off.): Deep golden - 
bliji, mprrh f«ft Wf Open. A 
fine T« cfanhwv W. A/- Pil. PttJ, 

Brty (H-T,): ^npi-dDiitife puk sleep 
buttercap-ydfow bedding hum. tan free 
uiLil fciuthy habit. Bright jjrtep fgfiflspt 
itenti cirmn^ flflvvtrt tfUrL Very 
fr££ Howrniig mo lEwi^i in flu w^r. 

Bliiick Boy <C 1 *. H.Tj: D±ik hfoiiUh 
crimion, itudcd dnrk mi roan. vitfOKJrui 
eficuhtr, continuum flowering, 

BlAck Mom I.MnnV Divtmct black Cnm- 
•ou purple. A qtuhuJy beautiful ofii Mos* 

FUlKr it 11 if** known ** Kuita dt Youn^. 

B. G 

Blajic doubt# ric Coubert (Bus.): Flnwtr 
tire white, very Lmj£t r neiriy full* bfnui. 
ri^th rtry YiRarotii By. If, 
fUuncbc Moreno (Moss)’ Fhwr pure 
^Ute. Itrffft, full, peruser hum, pnxlucod 
intoryiriba, Growth riparou*, ^llifiowed* 
hsid?. Tin? fmm white Mw Korr 
G.T. 

Eliflchn -Simon ..M-Aih Flmm pure 
white, forge* ruhJ^ Ifot, full. QttmV 

SSbiuIi (Spec.)! MiLtvc^ink. M^an 
bom* m dustrn of 3-7: succeeded by 
rruitL I 41 i(i Jnrrtp tibiiiuh. bn, it G r 

Blurs: EvCT'bEoorntug bcuckt Climbing 
Rose. A Ebrnly CEmibieig Rwe whldi ifi- 
herita ike kLu’jjtg oofotii of P*uIV 
Climber imJ the Wrr-bbamk^ habit of 
Co™ an r^BtL U 11 a very Vigorous 
erimbm^ vuiciy whkh will ytilw m oao- 
dikieTiblo height and prndin^ f!;w?n 'in 
EhjiJi tit# did and the new growth. 

CO LIT 114 : 4 .- (Ef.W.j^ Vrj'rfty 
with white rtnrr* aiul pconiinem 
Yellow Ffower* jriuilh hugEe* 

bam* in d-iutcti. Good rambttf. Pct-j-. Ar, 

Aitiflli CEiliw (C); Tim eldest iW Exit- 
Jmwm China Ho*t BEuih-pink. Large, 
full, double flowen Ispfnc m h^i bxrtit 
e|dn>t. Fngranik Gnswih up-riaEa and 
free. Very hirdy. Bli_ O- 

EUiiih Rsu^blcT EMuJt nmb.^ Pl^wcr 
hlLrah-roie colosir, in [iirfpc -cluircre. nu.'ctEr 
K^tntd^ lm. OniWth TJ* DTOUi. Pit 


fcniJc d* \*;f« [N >: Ftowe# pure whim 
shaded fftecciiib-*hF:e, medium. Ml p im- 
bdetted, upcnin 4 ,- Wpl[. CJiowds ■ 

A, Cut. T. 

BnuqOOi eltir (Qa.k D«q yeUnw with 
mppery wane. An old chmbmji Tea 
33^ KtJfi one of th* bc-jr. Quite hsMy. 
W. P 4 , 

EJourboe, Queurn |iLS >: 1 ^ 1 : &rEm, 
drep fwe; iw«t and etwiittot, A fine old 
Tfifiety now much »npECi:taEE 4 . Good for 
hrJ^es and milkci a fine buih. Pit. H. fiu 

Bbursaull ftfli. SLemi onoticiliy 

Ebotiilia mid ikj^iniP rirh red tint in 
4 uliBTm* n<iwtfi Pppear in (itgr tmjo*a, 
IT E 5 u. Pii Vvtu 

If me cgatu fSpce.i: Purr iftkiir uilli bright 
tftildwi irnmeru. tldght tom 14 ft. Needs 
waroi poii cion and rich toil. Flo we 11 
iobowfd by red fniici. W. 

TtrAdeiiLi M«rmaitl: Ai bu! 

ftowen aot •uLphlir-yellovr. 
flrrndn {S. Rriae)-; Flower TH:ifc>i*iiLali p 
amgk Gratrih very Tiyorosii H. fiu. S. 
Brideiffijiid i.T-h Flemw tU pink tinted 
b f 4 iht ray btrge. fuJ 3 p iflnholar, 

h:>rh centred. Growth T%wm A Cut, 
&*. F. G. 

BrunaaU j.SneC-h Flown- KOgfd white, a 
\mr\esy of R. iwceljy *eenCfiJ- 

Growtfa yicotouJL 

iEuljnta iPiuy.J. Tbs fin-cit form of 
the Cabbage Roul hiuiienu o^ihppi^ 
lnjieliQint lulbfto □n.L br^e ilouble red 
iluWHTi^ iklithJLj^f fragrant. Mjdan 1 fine 
hurh. aiLti. 

ga rfua di M iILB_>e The old Otinjumly 
ll“f. It oniy * f™ inchE* hSet, and 

Ena tindl full double ttaip-life* puLk 
flowera- E k G. Ik- 4 . 

Butnnf (Sprt.): A nttfre plant. Dwirf 
creepirtg habit; mdi- white flower* and 
hEiuik ftull in autumn, A dtliyhrful lltde 
™b. & 

Burnet Dfi»E)[de$t fiipcc, tar.); Sacuilitr 
hi rnciy frapui-t to the foregoing bm the 
flowerv, which am of * glovfirrf deep. Mv= 
colnu:r p «c a Eiulc larger. A tmj pretty 
dwarf mse fcillwf for edging or the rockery. 


C 

CnUfonkcn D«p pink, Blo-imi 

bum? in iirg* clmiai fuue «nJ JaEf- 
Snutt red fry Ha follow, Hu. G. H- 
Cullfamjca Flora Plntiai Aa abave hjt 
JIoho* stms-duuhEff. 

CaUivtQ {H. MtuiJ. Ffowrr |nl4«K^aflirw 
raietCca, in duilm r |r^c dark ereuk 
yPfwth modreate. hnuuciiing. free &awo r - 
mg. A- Ilu. 
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iftuEf,}: DiitirO; SiJwhi hjij 
poach, lucmd^j by pimduluu* fnm of the 
wmt KSnwf^iE tfAuiJt; i«v*i 

downy. M&a abi* hufJu S, G. Hli, ||. 
Cameo (Polyl,: Bright vitmoji-pmk. 
BLocnii iiwptknilly bnuliful. D«i 

CAnlly ,T,)’ Light yrtluw; * my reliable 

variety for drtortU’i't work in ilic tordun 
ind fdftEinite, Vifinttmi- Clean, haliliy 
InJlii^D. Hu e. Hu. G. Bed. 

Candour LyoiuiuiH [IU-, |: A fi^untc 
nilh uJiibifon While tinted mlpbuf; 
Bowm of p^ai fi*r Viguiuu* etl.it* tr 
^T~h. 


Cininn fSpte*); TOW dog-rap of <*ur ewe 
bill bhKAitii iaitfei iirni better 
rataur under eul hvicti in. 

Capudn Qtrijly tH-P-)- Flower >oJt fl^h- 

pinV «Tili dnep s=ntre. rery Utifc 1 , full and 

himrttm. Growth buihy, *«t. hardy. A. 
Cat, Es(l Fi Oh 

Cipiiis n F. 5. Hunejf Caul: IM ulnum 
pink luHuiad with ydlnw. FluWOll lilga. 
tine huiEJ vrjih lu^]j pointed centre. of 
£tn« Bi 4 Jrtt*±H.T. Filter 

CutiliBit Hayward (Jf*Kj: Fluwtf pint 

hriliUms coebm^ibcirmim. verr 1flfffr. fiiLL 
high CnHtvd. highly wirtmed Growth 
rifc&rnvi, very ire* ftaivenng. A. Cui, 
ExK- F- C- T 

Caress ;H,T.)r Suitfrcup^dlew tinted 
font. with fiilmncwarndjic bolder. Growth 
uprighi. bed, Bui. 

Clnnrne FiSiar (CIl.T,}: Fl^ci brig hi 
rw) tannine, lir^s, inimS^ Otowth vrtjf 
vigunm, tdimbixie, arly Ibiwtfing, At G, 
Pci*. IM. 

CntoUdi (Spec )l Ru^ carmine, Fk>tttn 
arn.|i|3r, produced in tthiw*, June EfJ Jufy. 
Gmsth shrubby. 3 to G ft. high- Mattel 
fruisa Ln uuiurnn. n* Bn. G. 

CuraHne TctUJuI (FLT-fc Flcawnr ia|if| 
fort with brighter centre, large, full, 
globular,, ■jpriiiru: wstb pwrcl GlWWill 
vIkwhiit, t m. 1 * fiw Jkswerinjj. hardy. Ah 
C ut Bed Eft, f- G. T. 

Catalonia jff.Tl C«din^ j rf4 
gold. Fbacn glob ,1 Ear in ahipc. Omwih 
■figoitiuo* huihv. Kiceptionfllly frag nmi, 
fret flowering. Bed, 

Caiheriav Mermd fr,); Flower pale pmL 
changing hr |nlii ydlnwiili flrali, of 

pctali tinted lilac-mat, vrir litfr, Ivull 
mi biietled, opening well, Vtty (west. 
Growth vigorous. A, Cut. Fth. 

CxUldi|t 4 i _ fSiwC.): Ughl iwj urimaoiL. 
Ftcmen tingle-, bom* m Hualcri m Junrv 
I^itn end jtawftri fngnnt. Lotig trad 
fiuili In autumn. Bn. G, II. 

€ecite firunmrr rPoly. pom.i FT«ww 
blush-w hitr, shaded pale rOri, iniill, flllA 
in clmfrfi. Growth dwarf. C Bed. E 
Ceniifolln (!jji«,|l Ancrenl cabbages « 


Provn^r, koK. Fbimsn roof pink, doabt^» 
verj fragrant. H. Bu. 

Conti-foliu. FnivifitlniLa Prdte do HeU- 
landt: (Spec,): Fink. L -up-ibpe4 fto^Tn. 
Buih 4 lu 3 fi High Si- 
CnnlifoUii FroviRcimBu ktd Provence 
iSpet-J: Hitb rcd H medium douklf, Ttiy 
Fragrsnr. Btonmt J une. 

Cere* ill M,): lEo^ohadtd yeUyw H pttt~ 
■luccd in enryrob*. Sir^rtir $twth ind 
pcrfucsie- Frrrt foliar VltnfOMa If. 
ISu Or 

Chaplin f b Fink: S« Chaplin'a Fink 
Climber, 

CtiApLin'i Fink CliftdSaTI In may l>t ben 
dc^ribed m* a double fiinV climber of J***** 
value lor dp;bra and piUar^. 

Lcfebvry i ll-FJ. FSuwtr TtU'cry 
cstmEn^tilie, ^dtil pnjpje-eme^ IjHgt. 
fyJl, cupped,, imbricated, very *w«t. 
Gmwtb traoKiui. A, CuL r. G. 

Charica P. KBhi^m (I1T.): BrrlTUnt 
unifl|t, orient rcd k iullucod with gEuwin^ 
*4^rStL W hen full dptn the cokw fa-d* i tu 
BiiUknE Uncr>ln pink rn the M flower*, 
llahil fr« arid bnihf btc*lu'fig fffcEr fitmr 
the twtfcr; very ^erpcipi 

Charlotl* KUmm fC.i ilnwer Gary red^ 
•e mi-doubler Growth m* irrait. C 
Chftrfaer Ell-T C-trcAr-piok and yrSbw. 
Vtry fr*fiatfin. Giowth pmljfii’ hoc 
bnmchiuu- Bed. 

Chateau de CI01 VtjuKcul {H.T )- 

vefyctT fccarlct T shaded fiery zrd h changing 

lu Liurk velvety i_ruman k large, full, 

lsf p v^ry sweeL Growth vigomuin btast h- 

in^t. A- Cut, F,da. G. T 

Cherie fPrdy.); S^rld-crirrLion. a i|wit 

from "Eloe FVHiben M , which it rromlhlei in 

4tT<?wrb; very beautiful 

Cherry (H.T.). Stadowef^pdlew vft ^iti” 

■ 1 J 0 . nn inner aide biinhl rrtw> h^at i 3 y 
itinnl tn a ihmie <■>[" Wc, A* lk 

fluwn Si ow tbc inner luiimn cd (k pdati 
turn btLlLuml rmninc-pink, ilntkJ yellow, 
Btoi Luge. Ml, well fbrmtcL wuh 
frilc ini p^iili, A hue bedding, and ton- 
tivo mkty. 

ChiefluEn 1 E | T.b Bright ted with dark* r 
ftbadiE^ ai-u) with orange tauliit aufFunoU 
inrbf^prti ilnw«s Largr. full fSnsnrr* mith 
long Jlcahy frftola are borne ou long alilt 
*\mn Vignmta upii^hi growth with. 
difeHK^fire fuiin-47 dud. yitiit* uf Lif^-aiua. 
Vny fnigTanl. lih, C- Cut, Bn. 
Chinenai* KtUiw^i ^ tb< month!? 

rvtr and tiso Chrrti r>■>*<- FTovrert Irmti 

J nine nil winter, Bu. GIF 

C H. SdidcBwtOti 'H-T.t Dl-itp liiowinj 
rich trd Wtfft blotlk itodiugs Good groa fr. 
A jjood bedd ini*: W oi ■ good coninrutiun 
-t nil habit of gruwih wwb fuifc*u^ 

tkd.Cut. G. 
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ChritliEiD (Pttvnjb Fkww tinzpeaa 
ilkfLtrit Ulldn^OoV, p-cJrfcCtiy ihMfittL 

Wt:h pclriii n: ftwd ni±nLjJnt; I'.iccdy 

IWW> Growth viffipmui: d«p sJo&iy 
green miJJew-proof CkJ Cu: 

^hrHtopKrf Ston? ill.T.j; Vd\i^KiHct 
FltfWUi *errij-d guide wHih golden ‘Umrr^P- 
OfOWtb WgWOUft iliwpt free s'lflUl tfogiEii. 
Mode****]? frmjfdUW. Bed- Bml 
CLnnamomca (Sdaici); Flower 11 r r -*, 
dingIc. pink, W«h 1 tlirovs l. ukd tpicitl t£L 
Citrya fl'an.); Mnwfr* burl tliudd 
gcppt- ltc»3J» Imiy b^c, opEain^ cup- 
ihjped- fragncu Vignmul *ml (it* 
Hw-iTMn faJugc. Ci wtli 

Clara d'Afci-i (H-T-)s ink a iih 

teach of ytiiui* mi but Fmpu^fc *fky. 
Fm lid. 

CLifig* Goodlicm (ILT.l: A roif of 
t Ulffljfft* perfume; 1 B 1 pcrTse-Ciy 

spiral ^rtbijku* formed blgnmi ire thrce- 
qnu^Ei soned t#Pi-rui:-ghromt on ivory- 
white *tifTpeult; \&G£ fmEKted budi timid 
Oil fTTCt ii-’id HWef itulki. Vigotutu ±r.d 
wwt W£»d fr.iw.nt-J Wtlh -ded HT, 
foliage.. 3~ih Bed. Bur. 

Ckgpilm |T,)5 FlirtM t\ tih, faudj 

krijr md pnintd, pefili thick, opening wtlL 
Gfumh mDd*rt(r_ Esh. 
dimbSity Baokiiati Alba; At Bittkjnin 
Alba (which mw| <m)y tlunb;n« habit, 
CUtrtbing Bunisiaji LuIgul At Biuk^ixu 
IfUtci {whk hi *re) only climbing MhaC 

Cliniblnp CnpLnJa Cbriity lIUM- A 

ctimbn»E furm 4i| Cjpfth; Clutter", 
which it iponcui. Mor dJjtinoL A. b. Fii 
ClLmhinjj C-droting Teaktut IlLTj: A 
ilnalilfm (gfza at I bit popular raw . 
Climbiaf Catherine Metfin?! (T,L 
Flower deep junk, m *ve*y t%±pe& wmdar 
tt *'Cathetus* Mcratr^, of wtkh It » i 
sport. G mwib very rtflunwi, of my 
dinshiog hibiu. Eah_ F. VV. 
ClimWofi CHUttJiU do Cllto Vou^foi 
(HT,); Flnwtf deep crimwn, ibdd 
vdvciy, •OuieE *mi flery red, full ind glehu- 
iiu, opcita wtit Growth ttij viuTVia, 
nfMew-pml* One of fh# b<nl dimbtri 

Aw PiL W 

Climb luff Cbalenjj fH.T.fc Flnim 
bright ulmnr.-pEoik with deeper icdIio p 
rtfiued petal*, pomied usm*. Growth 
vrpomii*. £ik Ar. FiL W, 

L'ihfihcDtf Chri print [t'ljr. H 
"Chiminc” fui t^k-ujan^. Fit. IV, 
C' l imh fc n i Columhta tCbt, H.T !-. I'nr 
COlourbtK. etc.,, *3! ■"CoiLTinhrt" Pii W 
ClientrEnc Cjnmus^Jtf Supciieure |CX.>: 
Pvthapf tnc bc« n( ihi rruninEi-il^te4 
clinibanj r&Mt _ viUcty uimaoai, 

Suoiaj giowrr kiih luliri^u ihm i* utuJv 
iWi-umiL FUl At. W, 

Daily Mail Sctratod- A dimb~ 


iji ic Eporr of the btaurtfid lijuty Mai 
Seated Ruit; coluiif rich dirk vdinry 
crir:-i Yiiih a^rarkt ihrto 
Climbing D?ms Edilh flnion fCI^, 
S* "IJauiB Edith KeW ( for 
coknnps FEI, W 

Cllmhiag Ekrooiemh iT.^ Rnwntr 
iLt^XTT-. - fl’lsttc wilh blllllL ■CiUtrr, li^n *£,J 
full, lirifLy ttfimriuj, Grtr^iii vrry 
YUKOfOua. Ar. E^trgf. W 
CUtohlnz Dtlch™ nf Athol (Cl* H r :: 
Copper- Ituihod r-U (flwira 

fraielr jptodund and l.uptin*! well- Grumh 
iTTorts- Pi I W, 

OimblAf Effontivo (H*T,|: P**r ^i- 
inn. Fk™ Lonclioiri (miftfi. pOfiii- 
Lunin IB'fiMy ageftwd- Ctiod 

rlimlw:.- fnr fuLLr# cS- 

Ctimblnc Emma VVri^hl 'iCljr. KT): 
See "Eittma SVEigbi” foe cMilrxjximf, Fil* V^‘, 

CBmbio* ElOkle dc tfoilacd* (Cljf. 

HrTJ; >*■■< "Elodc *fe Holhudf ' 1 for 

folvuTHL*. Pi L. W- 

Clfmhin*; Frau Karl Dnnckd fPa, 
HP-i- see "fau Klxl Otuachl-’PiL 
Fery* W j\r. 

Climbing Gtactil Me Arthur (C1 l>. 
fci.T.y; :Sre Centiat MeAnhui", E ? n 
I'er^ VV Ax. 

Clirtihina Golden Dn^n fH.T.): Rkhp^k 
y*JLFw p drepMrr t-l hwrt- lUeTitk'-al ^uh (He 
ds’varf fwtn l mu 1 1 rbjcofoul ehsnbtr. W. Fil 
Ciimbinif emblvtai A utton-sr 

rlamhinff spcirt of that web^ruswa mrictT 
Emblem, 

Climbing Golden Oph*Hm (Cb, H T-)r 
A very due tdimhinfl- *pnrt iEeei we<J- 
known vitficty H Thu flowcxi tee un4»Hy of 
dec pee eoLour, L;i:cr atul rmift ffwly 
podkicai 

CNmtpiFi^ Gmi>i un Ttpliti: Ai "tlmii 
an Tcpbti " (which *ctJ only j ; J iTfihioj 
bahff. 

Clifnhljibj Hocsiot Beauty (Cfc. H.T.): 
Fkry cnuitoDr Vet? Jn^iaL OfY^lfc 
^fpfwtht- PiL Ar. P^t_ 

CUmblnc Eriiit tvclhmc Hl.T/p 
Flower hpry arani^, laisre, irngLc. Id.cn - 
tk*i in all mn«ti with L ‘Irith eirefSiinB^ 
rttE habit Of rfoirth, which ii vieursm. 
Aft P IL W- 

Climbing Utdy fTHIfnidoz] fT. 1: A climb- 

ia^fl if*nn of the vjnrty trf svtd^ name- !- 

Cfinthmg L«lv Sylvia <11* H T.> 

■'I^uEt Sv|vii +I Kir ^TAoirnm:. PiL Vi f , Fert^ 

Climbing La Frame* IH-T.j: Fluwt 
tihcfT cms-. iMd pile EiUe, large n4 
lull, frrt GrowlH Tvty Vi^otnui. Gsic C.1 
rht ben rluttkn aoiqnSrrt til* H.T r till i. 
PiL Ar. Po*. W, 

Climbing LUrut. Chanrc Jli T); 

rich Yelvety eitctitun, ■ bided ^amet-sedi, 
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d«p cnppttl ian^ b^dt- 

llmuth \ if*om5m A bud ipert from \ .scti. 

Chuajr^"; fngimtf At. Pil 

L'llmbLni! Mftbfl MptW (CIe, M/I\)e ^ 

11 Mahc I ' fnrDDldntfili^ LM. P«C- W. 
Ctimhiptf Madame Abel Chotcnay 
HIT): A <LLml?inj; mpun of m fuw ol 
i^asse f reuhrcmjt growth of «™ 

right Jett in one iTM*fL 
Clintblnc M; i rjimifc BufU-r% iCEe- H-T ■ '•' 

^ c limbing apart Fa™ lit* wclbkoown 
H.T-, iKlt ft.iv.tf it Urrrf. JullcE ftR.S 
Sonsiei, ib* mi Tin!* p-dab *t* and 

ttOod- Tfcu P&tour u iwt eMEtlj- lb* **™ h 
Ijwbm! *1iaTnt3y rJiJhatd wilii more ipnML 
OimbmE Nfudnme EdOunfd li-ufTiui 
(Rent):A dwitiiti^ i^rt of th* ™>*- 

kituMH nnd jujdj - 

ClimUn Mama* Cach^r T >: Fli.w*f 
d«p Gc-mii ihided fawn and i«e, I*nps and 
fidL Cfuwtb *p*y vLjFtjrdu *- UiiQ “P^rt 
from ,l if*mau Coth*t l ". W. 

Clbnbing Mirliuie S^upoH fH-T'" 
Flam p*Ic ****** ™w 

«cprthyiT 4 Gr*mb vqf'mHU* L*1 a 

G. s*£ F* 

CliiTsbSnfi Mra* O r A- Van ]*&*=. om iCFg. 
tl.TJr Set "Mti. G, A. Van Rr**tfa f*r 
< n-Usurin^. Fd. Pant;. W, 
dhnbitlf Mffc Henry Bdwt« (CU- 

irr.); S« "Mn Henry - p »- 

ptf*. w 

CUmbbifl Mr*, Htn^' Met**: 
ing «,i ii it, from thJd vveil-kno*'n-and hiffuJy 
E iLtcjj.il J l- witty "Mrt. (ionty Mutt* 
Citmbin;( Mfi- Herbert Sic™** (T# A 
tlbubint form af Mr*. "H«bm Sccrcai ■ 
Oim bine T%>turtO* IT.)s A dtmbt^ form 
Of this aefUlmo^n virctly; Very tree 

lowma^. F* 

Ciimbina Ophelia HtT-l: in nU nriperti, 

Mcrptinjc aronth, idefUlcu with ihc norm*] 
Vfpr, of which there it H* ^ thaE wJJ 

produce ^tTvjeSwPM ibe JWirt »«j£m a 
^rc-ascf rrurobc* of perfect bEnomi- 

Olmblne F*ni Crtiinpel (Clps- My ): 
Ramhl*f form gf ihi bnhianl Ny- 

jirubs. beddifte coat* Prni. Af, 5. 

Climbing l*nyj Lud& rH T): A w*tK- 
4fo6l»d dinibiUB f&rrn lbi* wtd-tcwwfL 
yxntffi Vis*?™*, 

a i tub! ft 5 EUtfhnwiaa IK-T.]; Tn *H 
r«pc^»* efcr^dfiB .fmwtbn [denial with 
thw iwtttiJ pyp*. f™n wbkb ft 
Gi^wlh *nd fli inif ciirabm^ 

rJujlftrr 

Oirrdi iTij R«4 Marie (Cifr SftT.Jt Bm 
tbiM Min« ,P Ptl- Per^ 

CHmblm 5hei Silb: A f ipon of ihb 
^ftarul iiW'tujw. pnhrp* *br it»«l apE*- 
TflTth r dbfabtfli H,T. ^*T tntrtidnMd; il 
.1 * Vigaraw ^naw*r» W«imi pmfutely 


Hid LI tLutsbTv For my cUmbii-^ purpw, 

J '4 -^1 rjr'-l; « MppeL 

CtlEXLhina Stravrair 4o la Malmaiacm 
(hi: A cUrnbir.^ form of -itM-tflown 
dwflrf Vttiejr. 

Climbing Sunbuj^t [U T)\ A vtgornui 
drmldne apon of ihc w<IL-km.wn -^rictjr 

crtbhr iamt HIU!,r- «rfy UL’i Lat? ObWCEUi? 

Cilaophy 11 a {$p££.}i Whitt. Or*jwih 
crnnptE^ tbmidrt^ Ofsage frulaf 

in tutumrt Bd-r 

Clyit?±noff 5 ti , a . IL Mdlk>: Flower ca 

tii thuiTi-.-i vdluw, in dorter*. Giowib 
tJ qnrmi*- t-t«ii ll';i. 

CoS. C.impbcjU WatKKi (llrT.5: Fv.ik 
abiJtd M>jTWft-mst Im rpmiiPe. biewiP* 
fr«3y pfuduoad- Ve?y fna^rint. Grr-wth 
vii’LMOU*, Bc-j 

C-a!rrnt-l OiWiiJd FiLf^raJJ ' ! 1 - r- •■ 

S ji:b, vdruty .criniHiP, tnirrl J*uA* 

optTi w foil blwajii el btautifui ntu*h- 

l.iru'wih modtiaie. Gf*nd eo<ltrLtr anJ fornj 
bur L-xiik* fcffflL i), ikd- 
CoEonel Sh4«tiAn CrawfOfd (H_T»h 
f but »J. EUim™ abapfl a c^ccpaioo- 

■Hy Enpftnt, nkfltif«% Cwwti 

fi^OFeia M, Fib. F*i, 

ColumHe (U-T >: pink, of 

■b* »bade cl* iJ Mrt Geoti*e Siiftwyer*' 

■ k^csii n# ■» ft Opoia io ^aulofC pink, 
nrudueeil ofi Jcmif t:ilf ibrMs: f- i^fant^ I( 

Ji a fr&e .rrgM#, w^itk te*uU fd iCu! 
f m^maiulMTii Fells Fa Life : Cnm* 

inn with ,-rTtmLion ihodiaf. ^xcepdcnniLly 
trJ?T«cE- Growth n»drtate1r yn&nm. 
Bed. 

Common Mom f^njc irtd ruL! 

nulo ro»* SewCTs With fieiTity mniHd had*, 
Vtn Vigufoyiu Bli. G. 

Ceoipticabi (Sppi}l A nrkry ef GaftLn* 
ivjib tunbeS* of de*t rw«-enki«rod fTow-en, 
autteeded by btiUknt r^.l fnuf*. Virty 
dirtittet grry^rm Nlci^- UtL 
Go intense do SNaidsliac IT A ■'■ rie ut.l 
Tet Row with font prtdi Jloi*-m h Mh^ljaifl 
m capt^HT ycilew* A f*o& growcf with 
drift ustactn-e folh|t tlu. the nmng nJd 

tv* peffauw- idL But* G. Gut. Ra. 

Comteun d« Oybi jC^ FWrr tl*uur- 
tiLittt-fed jo oim^r-yTIjerw, ijoubtr, TUnabEe 
m colour. Growth ripOTUi. lied. Bd. O, 
Comruw V An dal (H.T.l' 
ihnJcd ialujcm ^lh iplJ ■! bairj OOinle 
F,ec«h deeper eorml. Fhaw-ai goipJ ihape, 
liirgia h rtwdcrtitly BeJ- 

ConthiiA fPoly,): 3*hwm. Hwtft. 
deubir rutinar. pkfttftdly produced, 

tiiilhaiy frigirfcTaT Grn^s-rh n^ofOMi. Bed* 
Cotlde*a tie glipfn (\LTA\ Prt»h 
Oriental f-d icatds, toldffl T*S^ W 
Bl&omi btfse. cnp*flupvd^ fHrnwrh vary 
v^ohhUi Upright, free frtmi di'*cu& Very 
nijruitr Bed. 
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C«nrad Frrdiimd Msyff fH_R >: flower 
blight wJ^vry row, vtrj large* full, well 
fwijiid, v/tzy pw«t Growth ver.¥ r^ram. 
dandfotmLi, B, Cut. H. G, 

CamI Cluster (Paly, p^mr); Flower pilo 
(o wft MtinftFi-pini, {rerffcdp 
foftned. Iht, in liUfe diutcn. Growth 
Itoratie. Eicd. P- 

Ca«l Pfnpt (Spec); Rose. FIcjwj-* 
&pp**r tft June, nw(«^cd In autumn bt 
*pr*y* of caffil fruiTt. flu. 

Comlibui 'L.]: Rnty erfiiiHMTi h long pointed 
hudi, produced in ihc tfrenreit p'ofmiun. 
Splendid in autumn. Goad grower. CtUU 
Qtdr Gt 

C&r^ilio^ {T.)' r FTower deep C4dJ-fc4> 
large pttati, pointed bmii. Growth tjpz.t- 

C«*t good HEartilurUt, G. Bed; 

Cornelia SttAWbcn? HuahaJ 

yellow. i^fpfEuil flmwwise in oEuiterx. 
Grind in autumn. Very fragrant. Siroruf 
grower with healthy (oH*#*, f] Hu. G. 
Cnmitcu of Oxford (H.P.'J; F^w?; pstmi^ 
berry-red. pauinv no h nil lu i ce cr^-riirL^J- 
large, full, of fine farm. Growth 
v£ico*etin, h3Lnlv, A* Cu, Extu F. G. 

Cove-nt (jitfdon JU T.) Flower mil deep 

drawn* with piutEs-blncfc on fcvrree 

of petals r wtlE-fojmtd. home perfectly 
upright on f-tout stt-mi. Cimvtb branching. 

foSsncJ rrec_ front Mildewy tree 
flowrjiJIg- One of the Ijc-i: crimMn 
autumns] rt>*a for bedding purptmei vet 
in-tpaclUtrcd- F. Cuh 

CramoUiiz 5 upcricurc t CJ: Flower i rich 
CtxmtaA tetni-double* lei large dujtm. 
Growth visoftsw. 

C rested Moss (Mo»V Ctiermirw; roiv 
pink. created flawm. Very e^re^t with |hc 
old Provence frignpc** Ruth? growth and 
clnn foliage. Bu. G. 

Ctii UhOD ConqUCil fH/W.): Bright crim¬ 
en HI™ mi kJbunkndy in heavy ncaajri, 
ICxcell«Ei rambler, Ar. Perg S. 

Crimson Damaik > U.'; ISfdlmnl criiE^M 
single flmtML A iitfomuj iniMcr- Hu fltl. 
CdmMc Glebe iMcsl: Deep critlk*4tt r 
hut the fliwm ire nut m nrrounjcd with 
moH ai in ionic of the octal 9 Fn thin i«ii»rp, 
A goed grower with bright gr«it foliage. 
Itu G 

Cnmwfl Giory (H*T.V Velvet 3 vr iiifilOFL 
Blootni large. CJfwOii uf exceptional 
VEgcwl and bLIiintLV. Dttfi of beat qro4c*7I 

beddfc# rtfw* of in adnur 
Cfim»D GIw fH.W,): A nniblu of ihe 
lirr.r. [iibit u 'hwl # kukt CItmber 
with bboiTii miji"h the time colour—dee p 
orifn»n with white bile. Ar. Ferg. S. 
CrimPJn Most 1 Mima): Full double. %Try 
■weer, On* flf ihe bnt nf tht rdd Moh 
Htttt. Vigoteu*. flu. G 
Crimean Rambler 1 Muir, rimh.fr; Flnuwt 


brj^ht crm-hKHi, medium, double, produced 
ih Wryc pipuiidil iruiart Growth vtcor- 
ojh-, climb it: ^ Lite ftowcrintf. Af. fto-g. hi, 
Criitaia (Mott): Flower rou, lane full 
■fid gFobuhift ttft Ingram. Growth 
roudciate, l^elj enfmwd xnd vy.ry perrry, 
Crown Frinctsi Ingrid fHy. Pnly. j: Furt 
rrintwQ \ jraimr withuur ihi^hnu Flume n 
in hURe eluatira. L-t^ lAAii-douhle, 
Enlii-T.a. A nUablc beddiny [i-hii, Bod. 
Hut, G. 

Curnbcfiaecl SeUe Vay l^ly 

iJJvcry roie lloweri weW erwiftl ind very 
ttveei. A chAtniiFifi vuietr, Vjgomys. 
Du. G. 

Cynthia Brooke iH/T-fc Coppery yellowy 
lur^e globular-ihapcd bloemi earned on 
ftmng tleirtL Very rigogOUtt, Pttd th< d«t< 
Efwn foliage 11 Juti^e pfoaf. Qrd, Cih. G. 


D 

Daily Mail S'cenlUtl Rot-c: Very vigumui 
Jeep velvety e7Esniau i thadtJ icuk:, 
ilowtrj full and of good form, orrieJ r-, n 
«recl itcfWJ. lh= Sti=i! end runtir higljy 
frfigriuiE. fcjs^t lent 0 U 1 for many ycnim’. 
bittycning euty u*J hue, 

Dnirtly iiVJyV 2 >^Ltnun-piok Ffowm 
nudium lire. Bed. 

Daitiry iH.Td; Tltc colour » 1 d^- 
la^btfol ialmen-pink anti cha nturow and 
ceptfe of ihc do wser mvie a. Lmibue. uonttaft 
with ihrcir iT>U md <- rnn^m. Very ivrtttlT 

n^cnted Bed far flowethlg. The htsbii in 
U^tJ inti pew pluxitt ait frttlj □ruducc-J. 
Vti.:i 1 m 1.15 

Dakar UI 'F-r: Silvcey pint ro«- 

pirtk. Flowm *j( rxcepS3uru.L sjfc ckn, Ioeir p 

fttrorig ilctesi, vfjy Undng. KkcEptiorurLIv 

fragram. fled, 

Ttamnsccna |Sp*e.)^ Tiiif DauiHik Rr*f 
fltnl. Opf! of The Mm mt* kftoin^ 
appearing in numnfrtLLi inc:rni MSS, 
CflOii to [■' n^sand wtlli CTUiiJrEi BLnonii 
arc v'ciy fneeinL Three uc nlw Daninik 
re*ri With White unp!c llnwrip and pi n k 
KTru-doabEp flflWm. liu_ 

D.imiisccaA York and Loocatter rSpcc.h 
Bcdi fieibj wltire; mhite ituped red nr half- 
red hnif*ci«h. Bloonu »ipi-4oubk, pro¬ 
duced m rhiEtett, foagnuiL Growth lurdy. 
Bo. 

Dome Edith Helen (H.T.): f^re glow* 
mg pcedt, (101 too deep Erect tirang itema, 
dellghtfdUy fregreiiE' aiffurwi; frc= Hower- 
u^|, bitdy. A* a garden, bedding md 
tKOibrifon (w, thii variacf hat few c^unji. 
DbiuIo flLM.). Tl&wff loft r^LLniv. 
ddufalc. m Hemet*. jwrpctSiaS Howertr.g 
Giowth very vigorous. 

Duphqe iH- Mu*k>: Flewtr pink, dnirtrra^ 
pfrrpetiwl AnrwrHng. Gnwth vigoc^ui. A, 
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DavidM &ieh ** 4 . Bliwmi home 

ift cfurten. tiitcMiictl by boitk-thiped 
umnx'f fruit*. Growth etruog T vt jy tWny. 
Uu. 

p-ivicj McKee iH.Ti): Hir^tr dttp 
wr^npii and ehnnmr. Growth Tig n tenia, 
Frcc flriwTCffm^, 

Daybreak (H.M4: Sthnun-pink «r. yuiUiw 
ground Bud* long. pointed- Ysty I**£nmt 
■nd exception*!]; ffte Itowmfif* Growth 
rakiit. Bed. 

D^eIj; Rrilkini ofange^aeatki with jtU 
hw bsB^; bud i Iqfv,^ and pointed .KLowm 
lemL-doubic Urge waved pe ruJi. 

Ektnntat fHT.h Catmint wuh nran::e- 
ydltfw bui*^ iniidc puali bright cme. 

obaiiffei Uj light rwe when blwpit 
Vt> fltliM rtysoded- CtOWth itmqjj- &* 4 . 
Delightful (ttT<): In two Jiaiinet colour*, 

ihe OUiiiJ: of thii pencil being UJ^Em:: ■ 
Td^>w, iijd tlit inner mlc Miphi ro*;~funlt. 
Tea KtDKi 

Diana Smpic lk««rt r uf diik qtuu^ 

Mliluird wjih carmine un top of pcuLt 
lit** nr* mntmgn Lilly ^ivLUjl IO 3b LLmiAiU-C 
of bt»»n in large chiBtm Eiedkfl.1 foi 
Milk dwowtion lULii bedding. Glosay 
proof foliage- VetTT buihy growlh. 

Dicb£tia h £ BouqmaC flLT.h ajJsputi « 

mine. Vi^omui RTOWtr with hratthy hdiAgf. 
Gpmd tWr cutting, ftcJ. Hu G, Cut, 

Dl ciiflfi V Ccntcunjii] ifH.T, b De e^r friTO' 
«n* rod and lilick duLdEngn. In fnEMilnwn 
loac ifiOTt jir+nU moc ttra wherry-red And 
have VikEijf ihte. HI. u*mi L±rrr* but 
rather Ir^np. Gmmh buihy. Moderately 
JrAgraru Hr4. 

pfole^W* (H.T): Vivid 

be-quriful bud*- Fiud buihy rubir with 
turalthy dran foliage. Vifion^ua. lied. Hu. 
But. G, Cot. 

CHcfcra'a Fcrfeciion iHT,); Shrimp 
|iinfc flferiawl own-*, i,hading; tu orange- 
at biJ-j. Truly lovdy tttmhmaliun 
&f Col^ LH* (1*4. 

llkectcur Qmdn^H.T.j- Ci*im\’^rl|nw 
with ftrtfsge c tntre. Hloomi pKh] *hjipr r 
Growth nren^, rrrci. AREd" w ■ re*r*uuii, 
Bed. 

Distinction ifoly.): R-K*-n*yron*pmfc* 
piatimu to dtep ruAc^pjiik wiili brighter 
centra. Rower* double. Growth *%orou*_ 
ihmuifJiftut nimtnr f. Red. 

Prior S^ki Binhcd 

c rimtwt. FLtwen Efttpc, irmMauhkt 

gl^tduUjf peoduced. Gmwih vi^ninij*. 

tlcrfecn Thorn fRT.j’ Glowirv' pink, 
ytllimiiy co hue. FTowrr* uHptitruJly 
j^ood thapv m earijf tta. r ti, pjnjiLy^hke in 
liiier Eiijw whm hIh- 7 , sftSSe^ ttdlwi 
Mocttfiuisly frnjffdijT. Growrh iTTOft^. 


tariff FLadliitor Wt^ 

ihidad darScer apt Eeor at guraidc pet»k 

Huihtd rddiihrHliuuiL Gtuwib citep- 
tinnitly tutd?. Tail ti» doet crtfl #hy- 
whtit. 

Ptuia GrftCc Habin^On {ILT.>l Lemon - 
Woiy, A beautifully formed dowei nf 
Aplrndtd fnmt. Good pflwtr with a free 
bibtti F_rH, G, Bu, 

[Jo/oiliy DranlMii rWpch.V; Fi^wrr pilnt 
sheJJ-pSnk, Lsra tniMia. Spott fmn 
• 1 Dtsrorby Ptfkmt". Very ruMmns. Af. 

m F«x- 

Poroihy McGrfily {H.T.h Ptuili ouihide. 
■uaBoWtf ihadioi; ei> iinwheiiy: ves-nsilioo 
and yellow bw riwide. Ikceprianally 
fnifrra.f:E. UirKint* nraJJy iji*od Bfiape. 
medium n'tm Bed. 

Dorothy Piujo Hoiorti H .T-1: Copp.-n - 
pink. iuiTuat-i ^old to «daA A rrdly pood 
and rebabk- nw, V^srOfoUi and bukby. 
BlL ti. Ufld. Col 

Doratby feridnB cAVich.): fkwtt rich 
rnte-piiii, imaLL double, very ifncY* pto- 
duf%l in litijr 4 uitm. Oi^k any 
vit->rmi ■. dmininfi Iju rt. r-eti fsu-: bright 
gloaty green foliage iVr. II. Htrg. IU S, 
Dfltw Ryltcr* iFwIs'. Ilsf.J 1 . Flownw 
braoliful light *uI-nc;n-pinlt l f ine dwarf 
habit and ni*t tuwhy Eto^th Flowers 
ivitis Jfinl fjtcdjffik t^ier a JoJlg HMltUu 
Bed. E- 

nr. EcJten^f (EUI.V Ydkiw tintrd :>pp«. 
Fluweis tomi-tluuhlL-. ALtkn pxnj i* m 3 . 

it tHiab. Best urowrt ugctiruiz w.'ilJc. 

Dr. Eiivrard Deacon {H.T Tlw irmr^jin 

irf Tin.- oeult Eicisijif pale aJhrimp-pijnA. 

grqj!\ta.Tly (nucryicLg jilt-.* J deep aahnuti- 
OfWMO InWntdi Ibr bqp- of petlii SZivtCLff 
the m wiindefftll appeunrve*, e^eh 

pcml being icrtifeEicaBy rcileaod. The Kabii 
of the pbru la upTigh| anil bee. Bo!d H 
fcAthery Miaip 1 . -uid ii puddltT 
r-pmef. 

Dr. F. Gr Chamifer i tf.T.l. Bn-ht cdrti- 
t.,™-hem let lirge full iiof bMmtifiil 
fpffitp Vriy frj_mnr. Rn* Bed, 

0 . Cut* 

Pr W. E. tirndde* ill TJi Uuphtn y^wd 
HTTakol Hnd ilHiked yellow deepen1o 
nnUjfF at W«- Flcwm ifrrelv pmdm:ed t 
nallont form. Growth n^wju-n, oult)rN- 
roautant Bloom* eoalimKHdify. Bed 

Dr. W \'an Flsttl t^Vith,^ Flower fb'itw 
pink utt tho oaittt iudilMp dyepenmB to 
fi^jr ikwh ifl tht txitirt, hnrt, fuJi aud 
double MrffleJ* V^rt?*, rhmh* 

EUg* free, FiL 

D. T + PuuJKn (Hy. Kd/.b V^lvrty ctini' 
«P with email wliiro ayt Semkdoublo 
ll ”veri in large diutrra. Good habit, Uft- 
foitimnsly liable sj lade, G. Bed- Bu- 

Dule Of Wolllngtoia <\U\) BHiht red 
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with illikrE ohoriin^ Hlofiim p>pd tkpf. 
Growth visa rutiL Bd, 

Duch^r {£.)■ Flomr pun; *hhe ft« 

howennE. Grcwih vigorous. 

Duefcesp cjf AthoII J,H r T- S. OtaujM p tiiultcd 
with uld fw**, iviod *amiinj±ifirt, hrairee 
Minge Grawih vtforoiu. 

Duke of Muburjth (Hi 1 ); Bnlliw 
vilvm tximvwt tmt of tbt hc*l of ibt 
oEd Hybrid Perpetual# Ytrj E^nint, A 
p^u-Lvi grower. Esh.. Cul. Ski. 

DumdlU (SpmJ; ,4 ir*ri«y nf R. mm tut. 

Pretty pink liorffl D4 <ha Mata ■ d*w 

bu-*ll pnoUt pis fccE tu^;lj. A ll, 11. 

Dimrf*o Ham birr (Ayr)' ll^w white, 
jamk tdpti, Cm^th renr vtj^&fouJ 

^mDDMr-ionTriDf, Ar, Pirj. li N- IVjII.T, 
Puntirk (UpTt): O^p bright foajr ml, 
fnIJ itupely blofflTj DtEr^cf.jtb JfVkgfont- 
Diilk-jirm r, MGl£¥- One of tisil of iLj 
cIph to roinr inm 

r^LipOrtlii {Spec - ): While fhaded ptftk 

RRiUcn fmtmiT. hkw 4 by 

priEff‘ihnpcj^ ffulu. Bu 

Dusky Muidca (II 1 ;. Roly,): Lovtly Jsr« 
red, pirnoM blatk. aio^tr Hpn™ m ciuaHr* 
uf TrtT dc fix. Yrgorau* hihij, and Ttry 
Hd. Qu, U 


£ 


&tr4dof}l£fiiiiL yellow. Otw of I:;; 

biti r^i in fh» cJj.ii. Bloftmi twite - 
year—in Mar a ml Oiitohet, Makes very 
omdiiifiitnl EpLdk for v>t it apedm.u. 
E»H HiiEj? IH.T,); Flower ritn p ^-qrlrc- 
CTimRon a Idfpe, E.noJ jottfl, pW*CtEy nv* tiled . 
Grow lb visjutem*. Kj}l 

GoEd^n Plmiilor <rtAv h 

Golden vycElci* ipl*ait£d ctttWBIS- 1 lon er P 
lit^l- ift big LlLcatLcn, tLarrh fm^rani. 
Growth yiga-rnu*, li±f d \. Ar. S. 

Kblfmcr.fi^ns iPiijy. pom-,): Flower tutLEiasi-R 
derrp helveiy :cJ fcEtunim hi nolour vvdl. 
nf ifivyj iitf, frnn inJ liriwxiKf, prdnEffl 
in zotyrabt Growth perfect, r^farcig 

th-fl luhJy flnrifEimii nnEorc nf the P^j- 
■nthi kc«n. 


kcirc (Speed*?: Ry*ei yslkiw* 4i<l|4r 
The Abyssinian Rw. 

Ecllfrsc fH.T-): Haht fHta-ydta*, 
ahapety I^Wl Fine buda. f^jod grower 
and lloyiT^i v*ry rn*|y. fieiL Q Cut 

(H-T^ IJHfhJ eftdmmm iltsdrd 
brcRK iftd rthar. Colouring; mors pro¬ 
nounced on baefc of pctili BIooiuh med-Riim 
hw, vert Uitis^-. Effcl jtrow tli.. Eaccp 

tlorully faffta Usd. 

Edith Uelltudcn (S. Rri^r): PjOu m>e, 
Hfitfle (S'.ppTrrir Verr A i.iforooi 

gfiwwrr with Kfntfd fqliaar. li ^ Hit 
Edith. Cav ell (Poly, pom.): S« H4 Mtn 
Bdith Cutir 


Eilllh Nellie RtrLIni i'H T.v Thr ottt- 
liiie of i&fi ii 4 light neffifit r-ii K hoavily 

pEnded (RiH it tnp pud otange mi tiaic, ilte 
miifr Mir ip ealnupLi-pLiA. cicrt?zu; into 
onflfp'tilrDOQ. yttb ^lilcarenDgs bttr, 
the vrioprdin beuLg vtry piwo^nced wnJ 
ifuttcliw. Ei a pon»kd erf feliairt anil 
■mu *i decofKtiy^ imd biaJuroM ct Mrir? 
thruk tkl irr ifroim chteAy for ibeir 
falmgE, 

Elirabsih Arilen (H+TOi Pure r bcie ?.ik 
exqLiiinrly eectitcd hLr-:.n ’j of 
perfect form oia ■ fitwd HeiF Mem, fu1m^= 
dark ptu pud mildew-prwif. If aim of 

S rf-wtb viE%vrna*^ *nd bliihr* «n hied bed- 
mi; and cxhihhhm rore- 

Elizabeth df York (II T,J. flushed 

tsrpnge-Mlmon < Rmvrn bemw v«y freely. 
Dark uhocoJpCt foljape. Vu.tsroiit grower 
pjid forma * ppc-rnicijhr buih- A itT-I^Tuik) 
gardeiii rre*-. lirJ. Jiu. Cut. <■. U, T 

F-]le,'L ■-IN3] ■ . ;:■:::! I Flusrr -Lif^ 

bttUicrtt itiftk r \jf^ T fairty IilEI. *wtci- 

n IX11 red. UWviEl f i*j, iiou* ^ tmliy. I'. JJcd 

Cut_ P< 1 L 

ES*e iT%dy _U> 3 . j RofC-nilik 

^rjfcJ c-Jimiti: rloivtrs. ,^ifli-doUb]r T]sj 

Wnluilor well G+ntttruitcL Very 

V^2 cpup gro-wiJi. C H-d hu. K- 

EnUly Cwt ^Wieh.Ji. A AVirJo 

Urji=^a. wiiA iWii^e !:U IMm'r r t.'f.'mf, 
Xnrnt ^ ^r^c' h ^i;ry p'Im?^ : HmriTi 

=: :-la IloMeH vi.5Et.r-, 1 . and plmiifl u.i IJ r ;-■- _•» 

Ra^ry” The finesl yrUv-w 
IV^huniuu Rom ysr kr^iroiiucetL 

£mmq. vYrighl tH.'l i - ,. ■ - yuti 

oraiHce rolowr wSibcrth diadiug. Free 
SdWBridg. Lkd 

Hru* ffurknsta (ll.T.j: Ar orripm^ "i 
Cmnum GSoty aod Soutfiport Due of khr 
irnriu cf ih.e kt\ rnion-iiij ie 1 road. Nor- 
f*Elkng + ;-ttti : trJ very tra^riut 

flirwer*. Errrijr prod treed or. Ions eicnn, 
Highly miitnil tn dipep:*- One nf the t«-r-s E 
■..■J :i.c 1:f 1 v rijjy£i. rltii IVd- Cut E - 

E. S. Batmer (H.TO: A i-edliatg from 
CoMetil iJawr pjtiL PbyiJlp Gold, fettle 
k(:£nn~ytHaw, Fmm in iha |tfllf-open ttxk, 
but the flower# apan vtxy doiahl^ Pi dte> 
hare a hn of petah. i'tagianf. Flnw-en ct 
£- r . diECfd linuly in ^ 3 fcn 3 pi-nfpitntn r.'li 

B«fflce: Fiery vdvi:t| etttrueb, tcepiug 
PL* noLwur well; cxquidie g^ffumr^ long pod 
pointed, earned: erett, Ft nr. 

Ekuile dt HolEondfl iHT.|: Ftuwrr 
bncln datk red, of medium ifjs, rklieifluily 
perfEime^ Growth vigoroy ■, upTight. 

Etcllc d^Or tT&tj pom,)r Flc^tr citten- 
yellrni. centre pale yrlkKw. Dwarf. 13 c,j. 

EugcoEe LamBteb (HoJjf, pmaJjn Ftrswir 
diKiuicvyeiltfw. rhaa a fl t w| to --kw jcl 3 ^w t 
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edrad Turkey mi. mdium trip, minti* 
ciiuirfFtETK^, pmlu^d in lititvi flrnwih 
rtwnrf b hoihy r Bed. Cut. Bttr, 

EiJl'i-iilt 1 Vtfdier (Ii_P.>: Ffewcr bri^kr 
ftnib-in*fc, liryc. full. globular- Growrh 
robijjf. A. Cul 

Eva (HMJe Cimninc-ml with »:hiu r>'t_ 
Perpetual Tiowtnnj?. Frtcynnt Vi|j(wn 
mil dtKw-p™/, H* Bu Bed 
L V. Lueui* (H T-l: n±ik Lfira^it fihemo 
large, in ipn)i. Growth free, 

hiacbchlii^. ?ligrit!_v Fragrant Drel HuL 
Eaxetkai nm Schiibefi I >*rk 

arTTirm-n)^, Hnwrn «naII. l^rnc in 

litre dwSfrt nthft late in t a t op * Vmcct- 
(rU« BTOwth . PS3. 

Eicelsa £Wie$Lj: Flower bntfKt acadcr, 
dppblr. Cfnwth tcry vigorous. ^Hinbui^ 
ik^lf tilt I* JBoWCfl±l(f- 

r 

FabrlcrtO.J] tics'A-cf JansiiiTK crumon with 
whttii coin h MfflHiuublf. Livmrf. Bed, E, 
Fa tiny CltfBtflr 1.1 L Pot^,); Silnfry link. 
Flowem aiqgle« barns in looac i:lviv. rx. 
Grawh iTronir, ahapely. Bed. 
Faf^tau(3p?c,); Vdirtt Flwm 

^ppcBTi^( in Mf) and June,, ?tie- 
reeded by rerel fniili. Bis, 

FarttaiU <lt-T.■: Sparkkni; briihf golden 

yellow, ttidiiim *h< hlpi^ni Wild rout 
fragiTiisL^ Hirfllmt fot anting Pram Lit-* 
■vsr*-|l Jot forcing nuJ p*i* etillurr. 

Firttrl fSpc&J: Fink. Bloom 1 if^sS!, 
home on ar^hina sterna Fern-Eike fuEL*^ 
linJrd red. Card. £rujli in klr iiimiiLtcr. Uu, 
Fftmri F^rfetoaa (Spec,) Kitawp a* 
’Tlw Threepenny Bit IlW r . Tiny 
flnwrf* ipnj kattci. Good qtacimtn IrLuh, 
? ft. high- Coral fnitr in autumn. 

F j-itiJoii CPolf. Hjb ): Flowed of 1 Jsj- 

tmeirre hIpikHi firtiL. Fir-.- \ln 

n^nqnirrr^ in igjo.J 

I'-L/ti Ls-dvcaikojinn. <Spc^-k Whitt. FUvtm 
Ml^i bflTtie nn clnit^rii flufhdy frvgrKnl. 
IkJ Ftum ti autumn. Giowtn prickly. IJa* 
Fallc|» m- Mtufc.l; China-pinV iimM 
yettow, produced in duHera* per- 

priiid good tii iiitumn, very 

Jr infant- Grrwih n^ioyi. 

Fuliche fc( Ptrjuro* (Mull- nmb.>r 
Flinrtr ftfib white* medium ii», full* 
pi odured in (dualere. Growth my vjiurma 
xUmbmg, A. Pera. PH. W. 

Eollenbeig (C/s: Rower tuU'ki mpcif- 
'ttinr. Icmi-dotah3fl T in ^uaten; 
tiieiwh vi^^TtKiL Hu. G. 

f eti |- Looymnnii (H*T,)e Aprkttt-yeJhro 
flatbed with riJinipfL Long pointed buck 
dcvejopLnti iiiio ■ltapcJ> flo^rra. Biflwniah* 

ETeen folia* e_ Sweetly n.fi;i4. A Yn?™n* 
St™. Bed, Cut. Bo, G, 


Fllipci (Spre.)- Wh-tt Flmm «mde. 
verr fragne:w*oe«dod by nrkt frah*. 

’diLlJrv eo.Il ^ij^ll ahfLih OrdlKlhcr. 

FUlier liQlmra fH.F t; IHov.-rf *mv.- 
herry-red, ahadid with drqi vihtiy rtim^ 
aon- krife, onhHt«kd p with high 

crnlre tipenir.^ veiL, *wr*tly loncrj. 
tjwiflh vi-£urnu(L. («e (bwttifis;. A, Cuk 

F. G. T. 

F, J, Grooltmdiarn (R.H ); SmatL frinppd 
flnwEfi of reddlib^inkprodaced induiti**. 
Strong erower, Bil C-H-S. 

Fla is lingo (ET.J: Bright ^fifiiumnrtd 
ticwlt>pc4 fl (i*nr rosy erriff, lone pointed 
tiotm, median djo£3Sik h ipnal ihapo. 
pointed f£xi«e h rc^nmxneticfed. 

Flora Me Ivor M fljwrl Rtudl-rnar am{k 
flown* wirh whale rentm- A wzy Ptmnj? 
^ruwer, nuiiiis|c long br-enefcra wreathed 
with blinwetEi. fJetntcJ fnUa^-r, H- Bu 

Florence liidwdl Vnltch BhU 

fiarrt mrlctj thad-rJ Jirktr* cn «acn«lr 
tuJ.1, itmi-f hmhtna hihif *if ij;mwsh„ h«*t 
«■ a pillar; f r tl; incl l*zc ^nwxtiflg r 

Ho re ore L. Ij tz±rd 'S>,f culocir 

k» 1 dr j .'p P'.arc hmimup- rellow, bLoanrs* 
L-mi; i£’J h-ju[ifuih pq^fttud, -V! J itlJ Iiib- 
Iiartc- r-ertra inrm* and delightfully 
Ocehtr J. folilfit mfldtw-priwsf Jnd nl™^ 
with few tptwt, *(. fth «n p4t.il habit of 
crcwik. For exhibition, bed4inc P seerdca 
ifkl eiJtr!lower purpniC^ 

FoII&Im* f^pLL-.^. Pink- Mukn buah 
in. hi eh. Btially frura ax+tomn. Bil 

FontwneB^ (H T.): ytrLIow. A ftntrfc* 

□f pwfrci frrtm^ often up to exhibition 
■umlirtl. Good pmiver* wish tlcati ialbugo, 
N'*m£i tin^mldif^ ibow. E±h. R*iL fc 

ForUehrin Him.) Yrllow-pirxk. Rmi-n 
iarxt", aaftii-dinLlhk in cJuh^ iHttfhtly 
p'rwp^nx- Gro#i b^ v^mia. Bed, 

ForStma (Kybrrd MuikV. A ptrpcfoa 
JluwrTTTls ctiratrr n:*a, rohmf »ofi thina- 
pi nl;. x-mi-ibielt bLoomfe, 4 } ttsehet ai_n.-n, 
irrvwib dwarf ihruh, l-MLlsrsy. 
good in autumn. 

Fortune's FeUtiw Roto (?*.h Flower 
ofunyje-yei luw, ahaded and llaked with nrd P 
tfmi-dnubk. *n wreall^ ViffOTCwa cihntKt, 
atj-htJs Of Wfctt will V. 


FroncUca Kruger [T,>: Coppcrr-Tellcrfa 
ibdfJ ptwch- Oct of the br« of tbe old 
Tei Bwa, Grind on Jta nw \: nwtt E±H, 
Hn Cut. 

Frmn^nli Junuavilla (H.W.y FiiltrMin-jnir^ 
tb>4>d copptify-fstrLV apd efwn^-trUow, 
CJiand nmuuei beitrinit Urge deubdc ffowtn 
in ipma. Ftoiiref* exrir *nil k modcrcldv 
frn^r»nl Fr^, Ak S. 

Fmu Kmil Dnwhki m.P F Fkmv* 
pura nnownwhiie, outer petala ooc«unnaBy 
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witK pit'll* IwiP?. fjjU* jfnffi In I* 3 - 

■nun biujt ■ft hu.-Ti nptn wdl. Growth *rrf 
viigi-imirt, fpn jbwtfimt- Hrd. Fih. 
r«i« AadwIct (H-T-J: tn*idv erf petal* 
Ctrminc wilh ytllnw btiuf-; nntiid^ rttifovat^ 
yrlW niiKmi lrtng h pointed. medium 
tins. Feline brtmy irteu Bfjnchini: 

twbit, Bd 

Fred Walker (H.T): Pink shading W 
coppery-oimiigc at base in hitd Hur, dd- 
nm iiu*h*d g=>td wlicn HI bJu*m* Flim^n 
iharii-. 4i^hHy Intrant. GiowtH 
ttruEkg. Mililfw-prpof. Ik*l 

(Ffriy- Hyb.Jc Beef- 

:wmn which bold iheir cokutf linn! the 
li«j F Attractive foliage not Hahle to imbfow* 
Th? (k^en ik bcitutiful^ formed. Out 
rtf tbfc Hr*t of tlw rm IUW 1 ip tbi* tflai*. 
Hcd. Hn- Cur. G. 

Friend* hip IJf-T I- Sttiwberfy-nd flo^ m 
rf fine fn?ntiK^ Tlw flijwtfn itt fteely 
borne eftrr * fong JWtfod. icmwof 

^ith denn ais4 ■ nice branching 

inbit, G- Bed. Cui, 


G 

GaULd (Spec.): The French Row Very 
fl!d rn*c P final US in IHmSph 

ire TTrinuU? hghi ™h white, pmt, r^J 
w-Elb purple in-ipei. AU fregnml* Ita. 
Gallka Aiwa Maadi fSp&_ ■ : kettd* 

■ i nlhle Dopcn White gtnped pink. 
Gnbnlmr^t Dldlbcri; rprrrv-): (i-jEdcm 
vrfifow. tarrweri lar^t, doubfo. ■:■■..-! <hipc. 
t-K rf piiftnalt y frssraril. EfoJ 
General ]i*eoueminol |EP )- Flown 
ivlvi^ t;trj.nirmj-rrLl *hndcd with *tnrw- 

berry-Veth Urifr, modyrttfly full, hinh 
nri Gronlh vboVuui, 

A. Cut i F, G, a n 

CL-ntifil McArthur (tLT.J: TSuwer btiM 
f-miJm-fcLl,, Linge utid full. ■A-crt-scuiuiJ, 
<!mn-^;ttrd bud D-penintf *rJl, i'mcEiEtr bWP-t 
lip^ly an hwjj atfff k'tETivo. Growth retry 
■itUKkrotia and fre* A. Ikd. CnL 

F + G, T. 

GciitiUanatSpfcc.T Whit*. Hwct afoul*, 
fragjmiE, fenm* m riuiLerr early iirtnmcr, 
t^ngp ItwpehHi* folmar, W_ 

George Dicistfn fli.T '); Tlpmtr velvety 
libra^aifctHirnnnsn with brilliant tcarlci 
tetfeW ttp* wrth h^vy and umqutly punt 
r/irri usmi- nimnion ^-einin^ *?n tbr 
v*tv Eariw. fuEE, Rfot«t*r, perreedy formed, 
Tm prrfLLimr, Growdi Thick 

Ipatlsiiy HccEdi-Kffcti Cut Eack 

Gcor^ea Cb«nnl fll-T,): Cdd*i!'y*W'i* 

>»atneci cupper. Ffowcra fuJI, lura^ 

maiLtig. Growib vivnfuKt*. B*4- 
G«rjC« NobonilMd CT-)t Pain firth, 
thttlcd ujib yellow, Tli* Hhape Ey Jlowen 
tft imij bnine tumihmv^T Ehreughoui 


ilic iciun. A fine otii T«i Ru *- chat dots 
bett oa ita own Tcct#. Eik. Bit 0- 
Gnrald JlafOy ft ITA’ Bruchl mHft 
Flowm btll, ddiciuLtily fnptriL Gmwlli 
itmn^ buiisy. Bei 

Row? (Wkh.)] Ikaudful ail very 
m+e. A itc^lcLlcd rambler ibpc ei tunfr 
enminfif Inio fiwur a train. A gru*! pmat 
with dkfU£T/m fnlii^e- T?w uun*±i of 
flptetrs arc very pretty, FH. 

Gi^nnlea (Sp«.^ Ydlpw m bn 4 *tai?r t 
oiHtnmg wnite. &lr-:?mi iin«fee, Iwg^* 

very fratrianl. N T ec 4 * warm pMitiein, prr- 
feraliiy ninny will, 

Gipsy Lnsa (ti.T,): Rich cmfcf<f£mMn 
uitb blackiih fttud I tic, full. gFobulor. bii'- 
islK f Pnfbufti um + free and [wtpeIwiI, ntifi 
iTsas perfiane, good-cenlred v^detief of 
111 cb calmir arc mnch rrquiml, 

Girona flLTA R^w-pinli. ml, aiid rJe-if 
vdJow. Lonj: pnnied bud* opcrttitsf to m- 
irtiflcly fragiim Free liabir and 

ctmalBEEl iiiccewlinn nf hlnom; iiwraui 
(rnWtb wdb ibiny, ilwaat-Ftcwf 
had. Cut. Hut. tx. 

Gltumilof' dl-T-). Ccntrt lumii»ur pink 
tutTu^d ndm*f-; 'juter pesali lighter ifowde. 

iirfjt, dDubt^, «M:eptinnal 3 y fra- 
Growth vij’&roiia, upHuhli buahv. 

Hed_ 

Glairn di* Chodnne GainciWUU *E-TT.>: 
rioiriE null vcimilitm-cTiminn, Cp.fc'rt-rb 
vjprwu Hithu 

Glaire tie Dijon (T.fc FtffWCt yellow iah- 
Jlcrh heiviiy -h^dt'd leddjftb-MiKtnrU^ very 
tifjfc, vecy full, fljt. htglil^ p erf limed, ^upcti- 
in*t well. Growth very tihhoui, rEinabinK- 
A. E 3 . F. VeiK F, 1 . 

Gloire do Rmnniflli (C^ tt vtsjptrKu 

gmwrr. makiTig ikon durtnv *hc mmuirtr 

2 E^i 4 R Eim.-. 'jnd niwayr Ruwttint? «m the 
rip*. Splendid foi- tb= iftrtF# of a bcJ; 
finwer* ■cntKdrtijbie. in tiit^e btinrhi-a if 

ihe iTiMt J.riUuni HTfift^iutL W. ilu_ Fere. 

Til. 

Gloittr du Midi iHivlyj:. Orurj^evced Bed. 
Gbire Lj onnalw fll.P.b Fluwct lulpioxty 
whEre, dceiwr in th* centre. UrFt, fulU 
EUmEuitid hufi H Ettmrant^ prwEuced "iciKlVd 
Growth nioroujL Cut, 

(atarla Muiull A lbl^mhi with hlmm- 
ctuitcn of the tf-tut hrilrm onn^t iinj^ni-' 
Able, mak*4 a peifeei bed. 

Glory of Rome (ll.T.) Roiy^ted, krqe 
and very kpant flwtn of nirc ahape, 
Gvo^l ?tpwer with hcwlTliy roHase. Oiiie 
ot the be»t for eLi«ink fc - t*b- Cni r Bed. 
Bwr, 

Golden Dawn (U.T.V Rich ninfiower- 
yellow, fkiahfcd old tnr. aceptr^l. Full 
mpeihEv iibaped i>fic of the b«t 
yellow rtm T ht lAbh it AnJ bmneh- 
tntt. * cond wkiy For fardm arul exhabt- 
tkio. 
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GoMffl problem {PttfltOi Hu^rt iiniiEiii 

in <« 3 nuF m A1 Vmmr lc * 1 ' ■Jid ' 1 Rayon COr 1 * 

mid ilkt- mm- crimson smpc tm 

ftiitrr pcufi, with hi^h pointed centre: Tf? 
pcriuii’t Gnmttf kce jim 3 bnmdii^'. 
with 4u3etnIsiJ eonatiMficifi, lictp cluiR^ 
gr-fi’n FaLimpe,, ftour ttaUci rml mildew- 
prw&f; extra pnpeEud! flmctrmg. 

Go! c] one* Milm IH.T,}: CatiiEn-iflbv 
Raw art very luge. doubt*# cop-shaped 
Growth unrighC buahy. Ex- 

cepaiuJijEij ffliuiinhL Bed, 

Guldcti GJmpj fH.T.h Oiar bright pUffw 
without finding. Ths bud* md half-open 
flower* "re Itwaheil and iircjktd with 
Ftt* Grand habit, lira 

uA lI uptight, Flop dark green foliage and 
fie# ffraeir MDdiu llai-dy, Bfi Cut 
Gplden Glory lUX)i G«Um ydlem. 
Flosen cf io ms. Growth neat 

Mcndeniely fragrant. Bed 
Golden G3dW HI.TV Flvmr pnldrii- 
Jilkrw ro iprktrt and untipc, Dm^lh 
rjprjtiyuik Bed. 

Golden Mji' {Mom): t j-vlden bult 
fkiwrit* ihadjug to yeUt^e, A new pojmir 

in Ehil icctum. The ilowefi Jit lJ c:Uflil.- 
fu\]f fragrant. Vi^fisyi grmnJL Bi: G, 
Golden Ophelia (H + T|- Flower GG!ik:i- 
JTl-Uui* ceL ihe veafre. poling j* ill tht 

outer peuli, of fair vtry ■_ cm fiiL c, 

open me in perfect iranitif tci] Form. A 
■aedliny from H QjiMI K \ Cot 
Golden Rambler (Wfju r Clear yd l-m 
i|>Ia*hrd crimwv Floret* of Erreai sitt. 
Growth IrijECfcltiiiA l ■ iTTirnhJrr fijf all 
ptujwa 

Goldta Sul roan (Pv.f, polyj: Aft imenlc 
fiery gulden aaknofc of wonJaful betut*. 
FltiWcvt medium tr> Larpf m uses, p^du^ 

in Inr^e full Hwcu Strong huiby grows Ji 
of medium hdihl. Fide brahhy foliage. 
Good fr ,t frucin,*. 

Goldtd Salmon Superior (P I >-.3 \*-nnt 
indicate* ookror. whirih m ijiutc dbttnct 
[mm tf^hrg vjftdiei Bed. 

Gold! iiEtbv See Golden SalmoB. 
Gorgeaui VH.T.fc Tawny-pink, ahaded 
yelbw and beettly^ vti rtej *tlh cep pc*. A 
very ifw*Y ron: with a pxelty etitribinniimi 
of tuWr*. A lately rijtnfeui grower. Bed. 
Cut* C 

Godua i.ILT,}- prowflk b t feUnw,, puahtg 
Jo apjfFLDt -miili yellow line, FJuwet* latife. 
f«ny innini, plentiful Growth vigorous, 
bathy, Bed. 

Grvon Matilk IS. f Friar! Ri«-h pitdt 
On-wm wtib whjfe ctxvfrci. A ptniw 
Kmwet, Stented folfilpc. S fin. H* 
bruu an Ainhen (J-TTfc Fwrr pde 
•J*™® pH to w]ncc - fr*Krtfii- Grtmib 

Gritto *a Tephie (H.T.? Wnmc* bHIHant 
srarlfiT.c-tijmop, ihtdcd with vxKny fttry 


Tfll f medium ni^, full, iweet «cnTcd 
Grov-sh vipuwp, Btd. Cot. 

Gwyneth fff, Fo|y^ Clear ivinftnivFr 
yetlnw. Buila Lined with aimKdi on tbe 
irifutiir. Vtij MiLfrv-pnvf D«rh 

flitrti fotis^e, Vijjomii and fine hahir. 
Ideal beddrr. 

Gwyneth Jon** (Prtnetjj Hit oolaof b 
unioue^ i litrlluni «ftniiM>uraiVttr whhoot 
chad m if, «etl| th* blwtm ft Lain their in- 
dWEffg cohjii; uwil ihajr drop, The 
HowEft arc irffiL-rdotihb ta E^iKfrra nh EuU, 
and poucu a fail]t lemon perfume; FV!iagr 
it dark flretft ind mildew-procf and tbr 
ie^i are atrooj; with few ihnrna The 
habil m very buahy, irromr arid free, 
and HowcTing ^ntinijalEy throyghrHft tba 
Kpm, An ktpfti mse fur bedding* dona¬ 
tion iiul the gntdm. 

fitmnocarp^ tSpcE.>; Hoay-piiiL Flfmerj 
cmoi[, iiacc-Tjcd by acatiei I it nits. Pretry 
Imifk. ei si .1 rri.Ec liriiJiE (6 ft.k FoElOZe El 
Ihglint 


[f 

Hadlny fH T.h Firmer deep re>Jdnh* 
(yLLrihfr of good ihspe. Growth vrry free. 
Cue. Rut 

llmrriii (Spec.): Sutphur-yrUaw tilhbown 
bbuk ar base of < nc u petal. Very tl \ \- 
(Jnctn'c colouring. Good buab warm 
protected p«>iElinn Nwli rirfi wiL, 

I turn so nil ^Austrian Bri*?r fjnlden- 
mi -dotty 9 linlveii m nav*a- 

NjaliC"* a Riv:jc| LiUlH. YigttfOllV glDWtr 
rxerpt in OWd JnCnliliiri Bu, If. 
HitivJmork Dimson dl.T.J; ftiteqio 
v^Lvay-trimioh* *rmj -doubk ff inters 

I'hcrp if a veiflhlfl of JWlKOii EhEuugh eJjc 
lil^Kum- A cra:td grower weeK itrofi-% 
hr ah hr foliage. Verv> ai ixiLLix m Red I.eitar 
duy hot Frisch dntkcf in oof out Bod. 

Ifnzol Alexander fH T-Jc Rich errrrmm. 
fllooma good shapt aod o-f tTvellent pOi- 
limift. Growth viporoup Bed Bul 

fhapne A oamhioMion of 

DT*n#r^ iwlnnol, catnunE, and Hahison 
pinV, Srftng grower, roatung * fsne biuh. 
Very fragrani. Hcd- Cut* 

I ftde (il.T.jl- Purr aunEIrm-rt-yellow, with 
larfiit and very fdB Hwm, Lmig pfiirucd 
liLLiin Luikil on itilT :tcn»i. Uxrgr. -f nrh 
iftE-tt. leathery fiiliagir- A good rmt for 
i-ntdirm de> :uraunri.. and aL#o for cutting Ikd. 
Cut, fhn- 

Keinrich Gaedo JtLT.J: Gran>.-r fluiboJ 
earnune. ElcepliDnalb pseftv m bo-i 
itage. Bloom* cetxiro ifKl itcttn. 
Cftwlh vijiormi* Bed, 

Hclbflch Wtndiand (JIT.): Petal* 
go|dEn-rc.[[nrw dUta^dc. hmwpkh rod 
Blranu exceptilPfUlfiy !*x?o p modarotrEy 
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fraiFTWfii. h ii^h mured, Iwittoir- all~ 

weather rote. RcihVi diwr**i-. Stout* 

grpwth, ikd. Cue. 

H?lcw^ {Spvr.i; DwrittcJ by Wilwn 
?n Chmi. tnd Mined iSif hti wilt, Fr*- 
fflnr, white flatten t\ in*hra tcnai, Ej&™ 
m Lu'i^c. rkrttfn duEto" eafb lummcf 
Ffttit r>rwn\i^tT*: m, totou t. Thr dealer, 
arching ae*mi mrgjune r; &t mem efi 
E ci^h. W* Ar. Fer^, PiS. 

lldcnu ^pce.k White, Hflwtn fn+ 
* s l^rne trt clLiiuai astd iu^e«dr^ by 
oem^e frtiin, Growth ftliauitf uxui *rch- 
rrt f tJ rttfni edim Site-cling Eft 1J ft, llu_ 

ILomispliacTica fSp-.c..;i. $ tilp h ur- y >?tl aw. 
ftow-ftl dfilhk. bfiffli* in lljflj]z_ IVreJt 

warm pension N'ot aunabk tor gnewiijtg 

ID CNdd liiSEzktfe. W. 

Henry SWard: Crif?Eron>*e*fief; Unp? 
and finely loEtlied. tiftird P33 tfftfl ihtfdH 
■Ieluue sikntiM ill LleMjiu *ce* highly 

|X-ffT.wd WIE ±1 ihf IT*:* rtUi H P IcttlL 

Itrrnio-Wi <L'.l. FlilWM pak EhlitONMe. *:f 
medium lilE. EM, ((lobular. iwwl-ircnLcd:, 
Growth yiporou*, 1 uniy, cofllifUi^Ul 
ftjwut g^ A_ Bed. G. T. 

I! trot (HT.Ji ftirfusi red bur ifoei not 
f»dt. Dtooth* JiiuWe. Ion* 

Very fniiiriiic. Growth wjjis ehjui, huiky. 
Bed. 

Hiawatha ,Whh.). Ftniiroi tidi crimkcih 

■'■ bL±] 'white r', i. fcLti.ii!) itoglo, pr-r-uiji-cd jn 

E&rRe ar.ri long ctuUcfi, Growth very 
viggn?ui* etonbins. l*te tkmreftofi. tolia^x 
deep 4j,Itrtv^ &f?c±L. Ar I fc *t|f T ¥'fL W r 

Hlberruca < 5 pce.k The frith Rose. Ughl 
pifii. Ho wet* by fed 

fmilL Mikt AKt dwarf iiirtib. 4 ft 

Ht^ulAW|»Q$ji iSpff,}] t.- i faZi.! E CCintlML. 
Flfivim ttngk h on inbin; tUffli, 

nueddni by red fresh i, Du. 

Hlllicii fftpttf,): Very diit crtmMU. 
Ftowerr scenlcd^ luccrrakd bjr rrd ftum. 
Fuiinuc ha* nirt p«f«mc, 3ki<« ^ 
(pft lm«b- 

lilspidp (SpK-); Cftwnj/ while. Bowtn 
Ivtf^ h^kIc, appealing firty, tiaccop*Jui by 
hU V fruiEi. itvL. 

Hnlfrn_ii_Ei von Fj(Ilitfs!ebeq 

ijudeij yedkn*. piu-rtert berm 
in du*i =m Gttiwih v^oenui. 

(T-V "Jr* wF the hen »iwJ ffM^i 

uppre^atcj Ei-f the here t>1ii trt Rojn A 
fplmiid X*** fur Ihe fl-irdeD. Bright ymi, 
n-jtli idlitiuii ecijtrr. ^troiu grower mth 
dean. trii( 3 i| Mwh iiinwond 

by ihiiie who bow it. Pit Qu V. 

Ho Ft™ SwhI Home f H.T.); Furr pm^ h 
Jit’pe He er the ftyJe ^ Dim* Bdilb 

Hcton A lijTtlv, fii^int 1bw«. Good 
fTnwif «ilft dan btmh, Wlhy hliinr 
Eiiu Bo|- Cut 


Efoonicr Duauty i']i.t.t Hewer 
cdmif-n With liltlcr h iFiiuii^ Lfyc, Ml. 
Of w iftflfp. rtiftfd OB ererc urn iirmt 
Growth [f«: Awifeeuua. Cut 
E f onttE 1 ro mi Builde (II T.>: Fimrer dadfc 
red wirh j-r^irw rmtrr l of medEum wnw, 
proJitad sn _tc*i pnyfvutori ihmugh-OUit 
the ruHAr 

llttfta Dlctcon [Fl.F 1: Flowo* hnllient 
crilruin du.JtJ n fiHrt, 1 = 3 ^c. Full, very 
iwwt T Growth riinout, ftyiifcf&iii. A, 
Exh F. 

Huuooii i!Sfn'e.)' YeJ]«w. Flawn tinrle,. 
EwrtW pfi ilrrtHiJ bewhiJi-ti. very frwint. 
thMintruil huih ipecitnea uu* There 
are al» varkMt of ITutanii «aih copper- 
scd, | jec ! crr’.'.'h and ptimmie bLxmit 
Humitft \3ptj._nr Fiftk. Dlcom* wiiprat to 
uitunan. Maher nhe 4 -/ 1 . Imth mt jK'ii- 
ttLtftt where fprrtlinjc Itdait duct ^ut 
matter^ 


Ifulepcndracv T>Ay (I'ctHf); Fl*wt( nf 
Hunt eolour ■nn, p^tali Ejf tnn^OWCT^dd. 
cistilaying ErnnKfi-apiTtHS^, aJE of irluch 
unti are fuid hiK.^tbwr ifi th* iiiature 
htoM. the venire uf whi4» filtiwi with 
womnn wnd inErmity; *we^t!> p nntfd. 
Grewth and free, - of womierfuJ 

l 3 ^-m trtrtK . jpadEy, errtf *h«rt bfJFl = 

: k r n ^::bv- llr.t b! i-ni- bi.J buiej 

fialiwfe rIoht, Krttn: mild™-prr^f G. 

Lodlcm ^siecj: PeeiI. Thia it ike cocntuoii 
pini Chin* How, PJonma «plrrdFdl>' to 
warm frofitirm* iaeiaa w-ueIi. Fltrm 
wmi-d&ubK beetle kt aprty t Du. 
Innocence (1LT.)J A wrfy hfp ntyfft 
pure white fti.^rt, meriwnrm pYci uve 
(noh« in dfimeter. The pluxi H ef a Sine 
itnm? 'ipriidu ET^wib, ^xtli dafk gretn 
fktStwge. Mitdm-pronh inr^ftLahie far 
mu«ng. 

Irl^h Eletanc^ (lf.T.>: Hqww onnee- 
*rurfri ia ■rude* nf apiicot. unjjft. Vigoircnpi 

Dti Bee- O. 

Irish FiretUm* R^we? d^p 

rantdde^-wwiilFr ipiM wdh cfim*0^ 

■inifSr, Vlfnout* &t4- 

!ubel (FVmttk Flower carmine M^*hed 
onn^r-icadct, cmgte dowered. Growth 
Ti£n l oui Bed. G. 

by May ■; H-T-J Pretty ns*e-ptnh ttiadfig 
te und-et at iha bate of thi ptiiili vad «i jh# 
r-d^c Charming very fre* iitmcjuig^ luac 
1 cituie. Vary wmwttlf we oitol LTpr%hl 
«ml nir-.ri*: powth. UuL 

I. ZtotfOJ'i iPcm.)e A tctltnjf cambirtaueti 

of tuirtfe i^LLi Vc ! tu lEiupEl A Ksnir^toubk 

fkiwet of frciE bmUianee. The flowetw art 
ef ptm form, but the plimi naaka a hed of 
unique eolmar. Very fi» flmrwt Itld 
« 5 ui(4 grower. Bf*L 
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futrl: McCtiidlm (H-T.V AmbR-^tlio*: 
iMWfl P*t4* vfined iied, Bkwm wirLU 
«ip«5. iTicrhyni ti.se r pJ-tjutfuLK n^iuud. 
Growth vrR^rmjH, bushy, imHiW'pmof 
lied. 

Jpeotie i]il L W. i. Capp?rtifei-fii red 
rCdU'en E^ir.j-EirrLibLir r very lancing. *]i£htly 
iVafirfirit. Grrnnh v^m, dni^tait. 
T*rE[, THiticc Good rambler for 

prffiok, anil, ktm. 

Bea (If TO: Cmnine-like, wnjld 
be fHfukrlyikiqfjkd ■* rote-pink, wfca 
md luljiuuteE, with rxcepetfiiiidly 
iMSe P* ! *d*.. gjhir*W perfume, free 
J. B. Cl Of If (Jl.T,). Flowcf JffQ Hltllc! 
alijidcd Mridfcah CTvn*&a„ fcery lir)fr uicj 
JuUf dnr.ya±td bud, hifth prntmf, fnjpifLt 
Growth v^rvu^ erect, rkrti&wua. Eih. T, 

I- 9 M- Muniin g Ptttkulidy 

^vriy mse-p Ink, Flowcri of txcrlirnl furm, 
jno+fmrrly ^pint, Gre«oh hidtif. 
Bed But. 

!■ <L TEinmiein '1E.T): IntrnwJj brilLtuni 
njby-»=nrirt tukrtlT, Alt esqetletil btiidirtf; 
fffls-t and force* wet! in p*ii, each hlcK^n 

bring utrrkd on * KnJfiiii *tilT item, Hahn 

neorouT, fniru-i: iMTfe.fv, bright ^reen. 

Jc.jq Cuec iH T^i OLl eoUi, Butrji darker 
<fTiifc, Hii-ii open fo vtiy Ijt^i 
which liii for a .king Irmr when cut The 
(CTDTTth 2* atfTiTij; wish Imhrrv. di : Kest* 
proof .foliage. V«F ’E<h- Beni 

But- Cat. 

J (-Mimic ^tos <& flnaj). w.mi- 

d^nhi^ tw-crrrrrton flnrtntrj GochI ntnwn 
wirh eweei falwpe. Ufw of ihc bcii of (Jtc 
Yenmux Brian Bu. B. H. 

f«LD £>ncl4je--r i r,): 3 fillfrnn-yellow fliiwnfm 
of ctqmvitt liaise, Wuitfyjy shaded, with 
p«ch. A Bill old Tew Re*e ihlt tf][ 
on in !?trt ratla. A chaTmnnir nue, Efhi 
G. Hu. 

JfcitEI Soupert tfl-Pr!' Bower data rrivety 
piiffik, larftr. full, imbricned, frflfnat. 
Groirth Y&ntmt± A. Cut. Exh. 

I™l« jfttfj*. pnm.)e Flpwtf ol b%jb* 

ttetp gfc — flft CfiioLiT, *hkh d&fl* not lade 
or develop pufpfr tin is, litiprwd in Ltsp; 
rhiiftrt Gfnwth ^fftly hrtnirhin^ wn- 
■tuiiJy in tdumn: foliif* hruchi glnn; 
Vrrx-n, rjsfurout. lied. Ini. 

I- F - Midler fPole,): Dazzling ficrv tk L 
rtepetlill (liHmrisf. M 

J. G. ttbuafard (H.T.); Fli.wfT bright 
*WEel -cn niton, with fa road, and atom 
it^nuL Grawlh vspoT^ui. M. 

J. M_ Broce CRT,): Criin^n^utkn 
»'=U it.dprd. ptfctifdSv vim- *nd 

WHwmrf, o^Ddy irtgTini + fmJy :ir->3ijc<d 
Gmwdi yijcftimnn, upjritrhL BmL teh. 

)*™ C*«, (If-Tijl Sdmcio-junfc irtvhJi 




outtulfi rkh piftk, hkaftSy poinlcd*. dtiiriciiu 
peifiinif. 

fahaona Tuatsu 0^.>; Pink p™li 
n*** i’-dd^n whan bndi hrv 

upd fide lo white whet? rliiwer* tre fulL. 
Mmfftnf frsfjTTini. Vm free Tlowerinc. 
L^w-tprewdin^ hibd. Bed 
lfl-s-N.ii. Moere CH-T.): Llufi. i Exiled t^ld. 
riir *t? irsry liirye wkh 

P’nsitrdi eciiTrti Vnr FeiCllut 

khdt uwrii £ih. O. 

\n*e?h Guy {Dwtrf PMr^ Tift-red. 
biuuiTrt veiy luniTp ptrrtEifiiily prrdi.it-ed 
Citowiis vijfnimr. Bed 
jc»«phini? Wbtjaieroft (ftdy T I>wf r ^ 
Odilflljdlm. A &kf fcdditksft to cFifw 
dm, Fbwoi 
habit- Bed. 


Hid hn* uic* dwiri 


Jailag Couar?^ of f hart rev fH.T.)r Th* 
tol&Lir ii pure **Tyrisa with i yellow 

IjiWr in4Ji very intense. hritEiicnl and 
diftuKt, The Qckwrn ane vety J#n»R h full, 
idea! al-jspe, end fine for rrhihilion. 
flinim hu 3 Mhibitior., 

Jull 4 Manucriug Hraiir> Anther 

tlir Perj#din-LC Hiiim. PeaT+Y'-'PEI'S 1 :, werni “ 

d«nh|e ftvwun A vttj wiaorotii (towrr 
with ms* foEdt^. Bti r S. ii. 

JuJJm Pcriu (F txmty VnEtow Thai E' fr,,:r V 
deen^t ffmi mcire iurente m tbe flowm 
ninttui?. The buds get Enu^ ^nd utaprlr 
eiad develop tntsi bnye full eH iwcfi of 
Buntrfut form. DrJiRhrhdfjr iwcft Ketued 
Of^iw^h upriifbl. Bed- E*h. 


K 

K4ien& Poukcu fV&U.) Brill util meta. 
Fluwm mediutu ra», linytr. Cumth 
wifo-rous, npr^hi. eontmunET* finwerinj*,, 
Ofir of tho ftsrwi pafwlir Polyantha m«i. 
Bod, 

Karl Sdl[)l& (H+T-): S^nrEet crtpsififi 

Ekmirm* with lanjc-pfl^ntpci bud* oprnin- 
inlrp Imt^c higlL<wnff«d ftwm with hn^e 

poCaEn- Uprufhi envwEh with vtey mnm# 
wood lirtEihv. Earye preen lolia^r. Ealu 

Bw^ (ji 1 . 

KAEheriuc 7.eriiri4*t (Pu|^ pnin,); 
yellow kill while, chupim W pure whue, 
very double, iiphritnfcd^ 
l^-ihwcTl eb 3ifsrc duwen Growth ri K ur- 
oua, Jfrte, tfK.i + E- O, P, 

Kuih^flno Bench tv lil fRT.)i Cupp^y 
nnrraie fiuahtd ro*e and gold. Fliiwin 
ihjfrf^ lightly fragrant. Cjtqwih 
ligoruotj bush;, lied. 

Kafblwii (Hvhnd Muilh A perpetual 
fm-ftowerinff duster row, CoEiAij pink- 
b]u*h r liter ihe iBmiIc u( i? r euwi*na Large 
tmawf of small flmsrlc hnwfltu writ lUi- 
rtihucid Strong iNvb fitx ^hwttir^, 

Otiod in auitimn. 
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2±4 

Kcnbergcn (P- Mf P D“P S“5J£ 
llnw«> b**n. la kr»c lnsn« Growlh 
frw. 

I JM m+TX Reddiih-mpv^ 

inu5c hud op^fiiF^ fp 

ftftow baast. Smn^p^ Upu_ 

riugii nmwilfc md sa&rjr^finnSb- v^.t^u-- 
fc-1 O- Ilia, 

Kld^ tlLT-V. YcUow *h*d«l **"*-■ 
VtowtT* net™ dotthk, aiifsbi frt- 

V^f, Foliw biwaj »«• Growih 
-ritfnrAuii uptitfliJ-K bi 4 aiiy= 

Kin-icti Poul^ii (fVsIyamhi^ A bnavtifuJ 
brfch* teal Eel colour with £n)d«e ■DilWff, 
fruituc tncton itfttne it*™ of uptiKlit 
irrawlTi. Riadkfll for pmpM**, ^aped- 
taLLy tof decotfrlivi **4* » *N 
tturr. their ari}fmAl CPSom a™ rtmwn 
fr«h (nr vp-veml- iGyi- 
KirtEtn Paulsen lmprtrvlrti (Poly. Hybi >; 

A modi impKiml f™ *t *#“ gy_ l ^? r 

Kutuai FauUn whirh El wdl bldffltitrlj 

coincide iv KiHTvtdti- BimiJaT n 
Frtnp^i:t. but with lartfifr ind richrr rulnmed 
Un-WTfJ. fl*LL Bu H. 

Kltjudyke (RT* Flnim- l*r tvtirxt- 

mc-vc11*w> lafife htwilK- Giwth %rX > 

i 

H. of H iK.T> Flnwor uf intim* ratal 
«eW r St* brunt peiaH Ur v<-lvrt vtaccnea 
inbd HSixi« ibh3U||bjMl, Mmi-Mltfic, ™ 
btwmpp Air pttdural m 
ilufcufihfiNst thr acnon, tPtif *r* italkkHiiiy 
in&i Nwimi ii • tribute ^ rrtp« 
m fttui idrriKrtUnii for ■ i!Mt Bnuii- iraiufcrt. 
RxutQf'p Grinin* (Poly pam li Flower 
w-mi-daubkp lari* CHawr*. 
Growth dwarf Red- E 

L 

Lady Alice Stanley CELT* Ftuwar 
ailT^ry panli + With CW rrv-tK. GnaWlh 
vigor, mi. 

L»4y fiatnby (H-T.Jl GJoralS pink, 

alwdrJ rnty i»4.bfg< hluamiH 

full tomr. Ono nf ftc-w fwrtusna. l'**« 

lisliit. fm *nd bnatnNl. 

Lu<Jv Cnhn <H TJ Clear yellow, **»« 
wiih • dartrr Jude, Vrn, rff nrwi., p»* 

Juiirc ■ mai number msw upn«ht 

flf»wlH* beaHug ^ 

foil How«v Heatlbl fuliatc, Bkh, 

J3*d, G- CU*. 

Lady fort®viol (Pern,): GaMaa-yeAi'* 
Sw CO apHooe. towmm ^ 

double, rwy f(*er»nl: f*rrieulariy |j™d 
funn- Gtmnh UtodH, tiiildew'|»«K'f. Had. 
Lady Fre«t (H.T-I, Rfrvrwuarfcta «(b 
ifcuah flf ^anniTv* m cefitrr hhiiwrt 
mexienu- *tt r kaiiM oo *&3tM 
Gtf&wth KtromSr S*Li 

LaJy Gay [Wkh* ^^„ d g 1 T7^ 

gp f tu luff white, -Mtt* furiy IW 1 - 


G^vth vigjoroni, cJirnbtFVgH l»f(^ Ar. 

Bs Pcrw- , . 

l^dy Godsvti (TOc^): Flofrff »ft p4t 
tk-ib nifik. Girjwih LitE “DdtMbr F«a» - 
Ar.lGw.>iL 

Lady HiimUlCH Efl*o>: ilffww 

b«^whiK .hitkd with i«cw «; 

p^ndtd, with Kiirt-itaubte dciw^r*. Ititt 
bhuh Whdi 1 hr Susie ot pdMk ^in^ti] wtsh 
^ldJo ■■". J^rf tul>Ei. 6 wbh I Ef iJirr 

Lady ElElliacthm ?T* E'Liwrt J«P 
apricot^-rSl&W. mfidium eik, kmff 
bttd. Gwrth rii-oniua. Dniawt 

Cut. P. Eih- 

Lady Inchiquin (HTl; Stons, 0™^- 
ccfuc. full, anJ pcrf«* m 

i'rte timwirriftii- A m*= nf nuirrelUxiA 
bonify - V«liufihJbr dl puri^rtrt- 
Larfy Leslie C^sloijr i- r«y 

*caife:. d^vUpmrt 1IM0 h 

with MffrpB-T™w tm i yHlkw 
bsur. Very »w«tly 

I^LdyJovi: iH-TUs Ai> Lnt^^J. "Mad*™ 
Eutterfii" Ugkl P* f«hni» HydrUJfUH 
|iEnk r ilttfrCfUELK T* lh* ecntir with b?i_v*rn 
Pl.rieoc. Flowtn of Gir »WP, Very fr« 
dtiwerioH Suptfb » ^ 

Lady Msrnd&viUe (H-T* A r«K dn- 
KTidW trrnn ^1 t»- Smrn McGrcdy i™ 
wftkh it ii * teedtom p Lib 
many af :w fiiiaafin» ^ * chrart™^ 
'j L | fc t oaluut Ii deep paothhefp'-J -tuciwr. 

rtuibtd nnmi!<. T»W flu**" <" »™ 

full Lir. Bed. Cut. <•. 
linly Mo>m Cuvcndieh tH.T): Bnshc 
lloilwd- itntjMin. I fnELily 
ihnpd hlotmvr which in of medium *iie, 

■ re pN, 4 uct 4 tt> ibwuiinrt *i 3 

e lit'c-Lu^h tin 1 >EB±an. ^Ed. G, @n. 

Udy Penzance 1^- Bijirf' 
copptry-yelkw, -ibBl* «*■ Cniwih 
y^pmubp Jiitinct- nU- G. H 
Lady Firrie fii.T.l' Fb^er mifendc erf 
puitls Ji-xp ■coppery’•iaddi.1 i-M-lTtinn. inlidf 
. VE Elia'-'b , ■Jufthrd TAWS I *ttll 
lar^r, flirty fy-Ll, 44 iwifcfi form. Growth 
vk^ofaLi*, SnrifErou^ Bed. But. 

Lady Rachel Vemcv (SIT* Multlc*- 
fost and rtrif^pih*. lamuo- 

PhwnU nicaly Growth kucUv, 

Bed- 

Ijdy kc^diaf; (Ikly.^ toae both 

f^t kfcinrl md btddiriSb ■ liriUianc rcj. 
Lady Sylvia IH-T-Ji RtcK prcwii-pimh. 
ihadinu to tpriMt. A vm brtU^ul 

from “Midan^ BtUttrik . Gk>J Ifnvwif 
and very free hiocimijnf. 

Lady Trent 0LT* wry 

Earn* bhxana with kitM poinlvA mtm 
Es*n op™ llwu Eibjt^hL Folifl^F 

^refTii i-luny, ^d- the b^tiit of craw in 
ii viifoiour, UiK Ikd- G. 

Lady Vlolol A*tor 'H-T,>: Pink iliadrj 
■ilmoti Finder* ttprcinily wdl ihsprd. 
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Vctv fnenni, nkfiiifnlSy produced. 

coto-jr wetf in ummm, Growth 
itiong. E^d_ 

Lady WiUwLow Fkvtf p-k 

uimfli] blu*h edged with ramum, sc rue- 
double. Growth vigorous. Ru, PiL G. U T _ 

Ijiev ’^|a iSfttCfc White w.ah yellow 
etSlTr. Flaw#*? itngfe, digit!)' 

Th£ Cherokee Has* (jf CEum. Ormt weEJ 

fliily ofi v. inn prill. 

La foie tie (fi. GagEat)ca}c Thai ti pink 
climbing na« uitroing so freely un Rsvieru 
■nd in Soiuji of Frtnff pltiwrt rnorti. 
warm wail or pitinr in worm pod- 

nofl# n»fc« ma^nl&CCTiE ihow. Mum bo 

piflT«ttd from L4j]d Hindi, 

La France (H.T-^ FWc^ pale pink, 
hhwry reScTn Eiry*, full, giobulni, fin* 
Farm, high centred L very hiehiy {mfumed. 
Grouih vigoimni. i»e ht*a±tiiug, A. Bed* 
Cut. L EiJu F, G, 

Lai HIT.)! Sdmm.pint tutTmd prim- 
hmo_ Flu^n of a«Mt shape boii very 
fr».; riin. Gdfftth vigor on*. bail thy. Rrf, 
Sui_ Hi~k 

Lanrnftjur fN.Jj Flow*: rolphur-ytlkiw, 
jjwy h-r%£, fu]] T duiLtn r Grcralh vigorous. 

Lamia Flnwr tateoae teddaah- 

pnnge., medium ehe and thnrmicLg fhrm 
in tht hui J-fld bnnttiFnf eoltHyitig whin 
expanded- GrowtEi rfpuroui, Bed. Cut. 

La NpJjy i Mfla}: Flftwcr pure pfc 

ttWium law, falL Growth vigorous, 
Borifirou*. 

Ltt Peine Elixabatft (T>. F oij.y. Peep 
t-nnjoit. ipEroJicE tut foftim:. Growth, 
(roe, 

Le Rfcrc iC\\r. Firm,): ^unikmer-yaUaw, 
Blfidmi pjmuwJt w4 ?■ very ngimKtt. 
Pit- W, 

La Twa [H.T h )? Flowtf pile advert -pink, 
■mted with roiy white "aid jreUow* large, 
ftdl r Opining wed, Growth yery dgorituij 
^'rninj eonrimlotuly. A. Bed, CuL But, 

Lauretta Me-’isimy (C,)! Flow-ri roiy- 
piflif. ihodtd tinldctt^EltfW *1 bat* n{ 
Jfttl r, tnr*e, icmi-doublr F fnfinWL 
Growth Tigomtii, Poriferous- A, £. G. 
Lawrence nf Ar-abEa CRT.): Indfetti 

E tirnw fciwct* Of (traf sale. The itameiivt 
are yooil for decorelive woik, 
■cd Jut «tU nhtti cut, A f^gonnx# iftowtj: 
wnh lenge fuUige, Lih. IScdr -Cut. ii. 

(Ipce.h Velhrtri^htii. Rn^rn 
jmjft. Girrpth nearly thcmleii. hindjfj &U. 

Irtr'i 

Leading Lady (If T,i; Flrth-pinli fludunS 
|vach-hlotwtu-7«e. lituoanj hivr inriny 
Sfhj’w and ere of ciLelKcnt furin pul tniiiy 
GetFwth (nwift tlturJJpe-TtiwmnL 


Lcmana* UI.ThI: Very deik critnvin* wEih 
ntMly ihiped bloon..! A good dirk, 
friiiTaJST piie far cut^tt. Good grower, 
with fnlHge, Ikd, Cut. 

Lemon nib* (PtalWfClj. Flow* 

i Liiphur-yEunirf hi Growth very vifcrmw p^L. 
Lccnue Lamewch (Pahr. partLj^ Utiwer 
bneht eonpm-red, Md with dtep rod 
tfid golden -yeUnw, i(trtH tn tnz 4 nim, 
dntihtc^ vtry evrCet. Growth modciaE* 
e«ot 

Lecmine Gcrvwii fWich. jms^hk Rower 
Bohnem-rope. timed reJJo«, >ttv fnvmni- 
eariy, Vj^tou* di/nW. Ar. Pj], Per*. 

Lntrjmrd Fife f H.T.> CuiapE^pank, j hided 
goEd et hu€ of peulf, We&J formed, Utv« 
no^tn k with hanfi pointed centre, pro¬ 
duced on Soeju;. iiilf itrniL V^jv t'ngtBeit 
Fa£k^_ ™ w brnnjrr gretn, which tout 
weD wtth the bioft** wood. Regarded n 
in improved Piciuro Esh. Ikd. CuL G. 
Lesley Dudley (ILT )= Tvnk it udge nf 

petefi, ihitW down chrough c-Mxmmr, 
■wlet-arange ind tilmem-rone to 
HTFu^tde of jwml* pinli buff, ihd 
Ptoarra Eppe, pmnK^i, perfect nfitpc, 
Gxomh TigorerMl, bushy, mth few iho™ 
Good perfume. Bed. Bxh. P. But. 

Le uchii rom iCl^, PnSy.): Flayer brijthf 
*iln whha eye, irruiU, lirtglr, pro- 
^i I|C ^i ® corymha. Grotnii Tigrjnputi, 
c t i mblfi g, ifonfriTjui. At. Fe/f, Pil. W L 

Ucuunant Ch*uri (H.TJ: Flawrr crim- 
■on-rod. aLiaderl with gimet r ht%r t Guly 
f^K Pettt., t>f groat depi^p *nd 

form, fine Iwff Giowth 

TJyMttip uprifihi hnoehii^. Bed. Cor, 

Lise Fidaii (H.Td: C^pnery-iilmon, 
shaded dsrk« tmade the pohdi Vit^roui, 
iree-tlrawenag t'itwty. Strong, LdjJthT 
foJii£tL Cui_ G. Bed, w 

Uitlo porrfi {p 0 fy.>: ConLuhnott. 
Flo wen ho™ m bu^ Growth 

Qmrf. 

Lwsmn iD Pely.t Qtmk-^h,, 
er Oiiemi very bnUkwt. free. 

Loneicuspi* (Spm,fc Cnn. Giwwcb 
vigeirou^, k*m reinainxEig r&u$i of winter. 
Fritu^e rod UndfifJ&k? ^Otess pi n> ffd! 
Kwh an stiEumn. Bn. 

herd Owiemimi fH.'r.): Ck.r q fam . 
Laige ftowera of gnmi fbrm fc tumlt 
scristcti. Gwrtl grower with hrjddtv taUm&r 
Bed, G. Cut BuL 

Lmd Lonuliilr fH.T. j: fi^bt yett**, 
Tin-ictf.itd; t'Jt IjttSiJcnp 

Lmd Ppnionce (9. Un.t): M uwrf 
CUlililf, U.lh dttplj itfiaitj (ti-rrs. uniHr 

fimrrme. Gumtft viBoiiiu,' 
Left! Kiyvimnrr flf T,}r Cn*m will, pi»| 

Fhiihv rhf rkmwq ifar- of jjreet airo uml 
«nud ahipt. The growth b a!rong and fro*. 
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*nd the folk*e li Isart! ■ «d baUby Elh- 
trlj ?-| G^ 

Ijjs An£clc* (1LT.): Flower of w laminon 
puMi^pmk. i&ued with coral «nJ ibnlM 
wiib tndluaat the ^ of ww 

titiaif, irtfcianee «i^ to inteft*uy 
*'Mu«hai SSnl" The budi JnnK 
pointed,, -»Esd tip and ipio ■ flower im mam-' 
moth pffrpoetEiiri#- Gnawth vm Tkydrou*. 
producing a. ^nltoiuui 
Ftcjjimtd (iflwir*. Stsphfly ffi-ranl. Hcd. 
But. Fth ■ 

Liiuia v-nji floDlte (HrFi) H^ri ^ 
ikaded cdnuOtL &laomi Large. fufl. esoep- 
uoimi form, Growth Strong. Btd- 
Lutreni fSpeo.): Flower* 

*nni-d«ufcta borne in ijjUMBgfc flu. 

Lucida <Sp**.J; Whrtret bright nd aiipic. 
twvrftfHBfi ihirtiRR laUITUiffi M- 

tdvl cniruon tinea m flutuuuu Giowth very 
v^sptfotsh, uiL'Iul lor efTed in mid garden; 
eery fe*Tdy- 

Lucidit alba (5p*<_): Flawtl pura whfM, 
■iiittLe. i^riul raelcnn- Growth 

miiodePtl^ 

twtlda pltaa {Sp«0: Ffowef ptiM pink, 

d«p*r entity Ciwtb iuhIhiIc^ 

SfiMnijti 

LucLb Mario (H-T)- Butraeup-jeltow, 
I'l-lned aarient-oraJ^- flyd* targe, k^Pt 
pnd nmnud. Poa-atla deep sod ^td-e; grcrtfrib 
Tills and fm-wl y; Soofl Hand tfWsm* trafF^c. 
Liiey Aablnn (&, Briar)* n-.-At* whito 
wilh pioi etlfctti. fjn^iJidgwwii. Bu. if. 
Luey &enr*m fS- Uju^; Ftffwer dc«i 
cfifliM wish white t«nte- Growth 
^bui flu. H- 

Lui* filing (EX): Owtfe-rw L^n ss* 
tiap-dupeil 4oubW, Lining '■*:'/ "■ i *Jl- 

Good ; n 1T fwt. GrtwjJi TixoreuJ. upright 
Bed. 

TjUea (Spec.): Golden -relli?* ■ Oftz df 
oldrat rowi known, bflin# l»wd » «w1g* 
m English ^uidnnkin luttcenih cerium 1 . Bu. 
Luiua Perwana fftp>0-]£ Goldeo-yeduw. 
Tin. i'tttiin vclJuw Rose. Ftowtn urn- 
doobk- Growth Tiyocuai. flu. 

Late* Punic** iSped-Jr. Cof.pcf.reii 
r^H 09ldK-ivllntf. Th* AurtnUm 
copper Ctoit- Bu~ 

LuSeiW (3p«* Fjf* Tf^^. f'lo^crr 
ir r’viXT iH j^LulilefT, fwH'-rHf-J fov [“iljsk frULbli. 
VoljaigT m wmie-Tv Ei-j. 

Lyelli {Spf«.>: t^dir wiih y-yk.w W 
|J 0 ^ m appear itt dtwter# aswJi fragrant. 
Folif* b«rtrtdtfMpn««. Au- 

M 

M^bel Frsfl^ CH*TJ; Clan 
^SpX Jjowrn Nke S^bit <^li. 
A metty FLowir wirb Wfi fawU. Cl™ 
Bed. Cm. BuL 


Mabel Morw (H/T,)! Plwwet ctw fiLb 
^oldn^veilow. iwc^iV foli^en 

flee. Gffffrtil Fi^roroLUL e™t- 

tlorannll I’Spfcd.^ Hjtft*c^pi|dL FEon'er^. 
wliieb are ffigrani; fDUowtd br muod 
fmiu. flu. 

MisTTHorh-i Capoc.Y: XVh Ltc— ricv!;e-J io*t 
wiiii jreUow airtbrn Blooroa ifs^alc, rottiy 
K^Di^d. plentifttlTt peodiicflil iiabst » 
civepfiooai, traihne ^mwtb h*ing 
iSijrcd. Useful *4 hmh fir pSfbl rD4c, 
Mucroiibj Ita iSpee.): Clwt piuSi. FloyrCtt 
iififite. 1 by bofl^^pad 

f h»ti tn aia EtuiuL flu Tlwtr ii alvi B pw* 
(Cruse AedtiLii niid • wbitr 
variety of thii roue 

MrtCropbyllfl Fragirii Fldwcf 

bright efisrujon, iri^ie F dlidnet. 
M^prophylio flu^qaa (SpeekiJ' Flower 
whitT, edged with pififc, very diitsftrt. 
MjiJj_me Afle! ChuurnAV (fl.T.^ Flower 
bFiffbt l5K]nlftr.WK wElb ph 

vermilion rtHC and ulcnw P but bf penl* 
dee era' in Oolaur H taiwe a full, lycbcrntrrd, 
bud lorn’p of bwatlfffnl earned cr-e^t. 

Growth very rifrtnnt, frpt a ipd 
nnuu^ll i^Tvtnn^, F- He*L Eih, I'O- 
Madime Alfred Carrienj {N,F->: Flower 
fleshy whke on a wlmnei pttmd. iaf^. 
full, giobulit Growth very tngoraul* 
etttnbinii. A. I a il. 

Madame Afitoine MaH -Td; Flower 
iea\ tiesh, iludtd libr^ Un^J-. t-di, opening 
fttli* i'Ac-c-tzeoitd Bum vigorous. 

A. Coi- EiJl G T. 

Madasrte Elttiwrfljr (ILT.Ja Pink^ ujincxsi 
■od j;oUi bkideii ttilh unique dmm. 
Gbirdueii d-JxEaoti uf "OpheLa", of whi^h it 
it a sport, f atten CKfptoiisUf fn^n«i + 

£f*wi aiwpc. lfttJy ptoduecd. Growth P?m. 
pad b^l aCToCL^. fled. Exh. Cut 
Msilartifl CoDj.l3uit ^upen •T.'y- Flower 
deep liofdtjjo-yellow, xbutd aru M«d wstti 
rony pt^eh. large, full P well funcecd, s'c^^i^jle. 
Growth rrianaij*. ftartfetnus Eih. 
Madame Cmln Vj4r*»m wixh 

veklou base. 

Mite d'AibUt U ' lum j FIitwtt Hath, 

tiiaiigrtig: U1 Wfuii, ptod'.u ed in duatert^ 
rarj-|r BoireriftK. GdOWtJl VltfOrtHli- 
M^d^nrio Edmund Labile (tlTijc 
Ufliibc yclluw with e-carltt and rs-ram^e 
s||^:Vrj. A very dccoifltaV:. . irden rows. 

G™J iileK lusktb) fuliajv. Un-Tit. 

Ikd. &L G 

Mtohutne do Wairevtflo (TO '-*lmon 

while-hofdjMd waib bet s >.T ivw- A 

UTBtsri^ flower. Fuse up ill own n»o. 
£xli Bed- Cut.-G. 

Mailamc tclutiard l^effitN. ^^pwl) 
Flo wri iopcfb i^icai-rtd iltwfKl wiih 
yellow, and bfitfhfc roiy fcvarte, t‘Bsaine to 
issmwn^red, ol Enedium iJLte,, *=mi'double, 
bud 4 niai.rrJ ahadtd wish yellow an the 
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haw. Cnwii rigwoiu, of tpitfidiiif! 
for*i*ehiU|C Lahti with many lo-jig thorn and. 
^h'biufUTiJ fdttfjC pirlJnfCLLll tbvmTHJ. 

Madame Eu^cac (C,): Slower 

changing From ^^-^4 Cn bright china- 
roar on ©mi|pe jiwj)fnl. tors*, Cull, Cf»wrh 
viEonre** my frft fl<rWEripg. 

Mm* Eugene Vtrdlw (11.?.)= E-'lr^er 

■ft3:j3cU5-piiik. twrtt!v KiTTtsi g^d fgiijge_ 

Grawth vigoreroa 

Goonf*fi Brtmol irl.R.j; Flower 

paper-white, atari-doubte* pro¬ 

duced jn enrymhfl- Growth rtrj riporouf* 

rer f flerifcrou** B* T- 

MsdjLcir Cregolrc SLrte<rhclirt (Clunb- 
im H.T.)c U ids itrr hung end elegant, 
larger am^?t flnwtn of a d«dk»Ec row cdouf. 
my hply perfumed Oruntb vuy vijfiir- 
©ua. A profuse blwtnit Pit W. Ai. 
Mu4une FtaH GuIUoi HiiSliMn 

■ahrvaft orMtffe- A trtry itrifeinj; colour. 
Ctpod EfawtJ. tvjih a nice busby habit arid 
|^ili*ge. Bed. Out. lb it G. 

Madame Cmc Foreire -IS,)i Flower 
deep iM^pTiV,, * haded deaf earmifte- 
purple, Terjf large, plohulu. my taw. 
Growth Very rifcorou*. tftmhhg, r(S- T. 
Madiimc J. B. Croibk; Salmon 

dhadfd EifmiAt mil tinted yellow at t»iu L 
Bhuiinj good shape Cirowih Yi^orau*. 
Bed. 

MuLame |e-an Dupuy (T.): Flower golderv- 
vcalow, centre rwy yellow* «tfir* fj1 petal# 
bordered c ch. targe, Full,. good form, 
rnfnin. Growth Yity TiHorou*. cni> 
iktiwt Huwcrin; A. Cub G But- 
Mo4amn Je*JS Canard iH.Tfc dear 
nddcu-yclLftk *hadJa C lo orange m crndT- 
Ej4ii^ Jjnwro of flat iarm, Btnnm* earned 
Ifttfjir rat Snhfl, hroi ■tcm*. Vigojoua nod 
fror-nuwuriflg with ntnrffru Endjrw- 
proof foliage. Ej±|. BcaX Cue. G. 

Mudame Joseph Perrau4 {H.T-£ O ratyre 

tinted 4^p$*c* jt iTisttt: tdj-c cif r^tili 
duabeil riWtkpink* FMrtH of eatepiuniai 
heautv. niccEi? tV*gr*nt. weiy Urge, full, 
and ljiiiijLg. Growth etCfipMnilly T«or- 
cnu. ii jiTiyhi, biLihy 4 Red. F.iK. 

Mudjcnc Juliette : 1E T.s: Unglu coppery - 
pink Flowers potnacd. iti tari* *u#r« -ipeti- 
intj lull, l-'f l-.'E iu*. Gfcrji.. rj "i i^'ii ej.i i_a and 
upright. Ihrd C. Cul 

■Mnrinma Julen Bought (H/l'-J. FI£#wer 
aaitmih.-whwr, rentr* ah*d*d lighi mam, 
li rg*. full. of [P?o4 fijrfr:. foudi JpFUf Cf ■ ■ Y* fh 

vLgoTDUi, [ftc lloWeTinir Cue i',, T A. 
IML £ji_ 

Madame, Gowdhjdi iTtdy, pom.J: 

riu WErhtigllE T.ffTOElpon-4-rd thunEcd n:iJi^e- 
* amihnn in thr hud itHtt, opening to 
btight fOae. 4if perfri.l ah-npr; produced m 
lung *nil met pankiilci. Growth vicoraus. 
Iki JVC F. 


Midami 1 Jules Gramoreaux I.T.); Flower 

luccinnir -yellow, rinded Hit uLmon- 

Ilprii and pile pink, my large, etry full. 
aweet-accntHl. Growth yxry vrgoroua, 
dim^iiWt very free liih. FjL 
Madaroe Jule* Gu*rlli: Presictenl 

Cbilrlo# Hflln. 

MeiIhiii# Hcdto fT.)i Pate leman-yeSlow. 
A tmwE atixxethrr fewci vF atrmte deliory. 
One uf the line old Twi, mnd like mart of 
them doe* beat On in own twb, E*h. Cut 

G. 

Mxdam* C*mliar4 <T-h Salenqn. thadtd 
lA-Sib roae, A beautiful Sower Doe# well 
on in own lOuta, and fumu a e^cd bulls 
wieH elaui fo![igf. A pud old Ta variety. 
Eah P Fed. Cun G- 

^Madame P*la EIT.T-) FUw’er 

ulTny Heab. centre ydlowtib-otansr, 
largr, TuIJh tbmgacad bud- Gromh 

vi^oTOUi. IktifttCUL At Cut- F h Ti 
Moilime McrLmlc Scmpert r H.T.) 
Lnrtly euppad flower of kmmI form, orange 
and yallLrw% strong ttaJk. free flowering 
dark ifkmy foliage and gjxni beddet. 
Madame Moreilu (T.): Fbw^r yeHowrUv- 
aalmoc with roay «Dltr, bipf. Full, Era- 
granu Growth very vigofom, Kffli- 
d]nbm^ d (kinfriyui. 

MiubiETt g Bnvary fH-T ): H^wea beauti¬ 
ful emfige-j^llow, Ur^e, modiftaidy full, 
Iflob^Ur, iw'rtt-icejiicd. Growth rigoroufl, 

E*j n ty f brotidhing, free. A. Cut F. G + F, T. 
Mndamo Raymond Gau^ard ;■ \‘tnz K 
Ofkfitil scarlfft with velvety sheer:, yellow- 
inr co baae. bloonn exceptionally e«sd 
forci, Growth viuorouk Bed. 

^^adamc Vlctdf Verdlee (F 1 .F ): Bower 
linwbeny-mi poaimg to Om cammc- 
purpit, large, «ty iw«t, Growth vigor- 
ithjj. hardy. A. Cut. R T. 

AfaaaffkfUtf LDujjf Poly.). Brigbi pSttiku; 
pink, he# ubiJully frrr.i:«3 dotrhl- blocrtiii 
curried in hoid ifwtt Habrf ffK! ird 
bushy. ExceltrnC fot bedding, 

Nfajnurn Fnemxrl; Se* Fraidenl ChorlM 
Huh 

Mftllkn k Sluih I Alba): Fl-:*W« ir-fT 

blti ah, 

Matd Mni-Joa (flW)r Busla Muth-pinV. 
th^Ti beei^^tfig white. Flowrra iemk 
double beifnE m lirge truss*r Growth 
vipifout, good penumc. PiL H. Bu. 

Maitoa Fensfll'Duehet GHj:ue:s. 

jtllLr'* veined coppei. Fbweri hr$e r full, 
di^ihle. Inna Uatrog-. GjWtli, ufjiinmi, 
buahy. Ikd 

Malar Rw (BT,J Velvety erkmfeuP and 
Hood - ted. Flower# lir^, very f«SfiiiT, 
fidC bating. Growth viihrfuu*. upright, 
buihy. flei 

Mufttan Cochc-E {T£ Rower Sc ah- 
coburod roH, lluilicd with caitterrtr and 
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tainMrtt, tiller, full ...JohmliLj high i* csittJ. 
OfUWlfci v amitthjii, fiK l! - ■■MiiiLu. 1 A Eih. 
L’ur tj r £■ 

Ms (Poly- pom-}: Flower 

>l.iir, ^riTaJI^ dmcbb, in tninw. Growth 
rijj^rour 

Mj^eliioocii of Lmlkhgyjw f 11 .T_s. i .■ 
nf the diAcat ird vaflcUrt —1 Jctp hbek-ih 
trimKHU Vi st fragrarir 
Murcia f-'tanhupc {I [ J' ' A icedhEi^ 
viritif from "Fisa Karl Unoichlri", hue 
of mere oonijofl gmwlh; * fingm-nC whit# 
ro». D+-4- Bin 

MartElml Niel IN,): FWrr roldvu 
ft mom >f How, Very Iurgi-, very fufi, :_:hih 11 :- 
Lie, uf perfect bum, higtdiy pc ffuti-w-d. 
Growth riponjui* eiJmhtn^ very 

flowering A Gut } Fxh 

MarjSrtt Anne Ba*te? ■ H T,j White, 

IfllSranii'.-E Sfe iif «McepI jnnally ^exh! ftfflE 
frnfU btoii T'j (uD-bEuWn *tup v PclLiii vrry 
t'rom njTTied ffi*cefnUy an k>ajg 

hE-e zj lA. GfOlAlh ¥t^erOLL4 Tstsh Lrv. L h-.sr=T.i 
SHi^hi (HTiuciit. ikd- 

Myr£ftr«l EHcV-SOO FLa mill > H "EM. 

Flflwrr fcj±"3ife:ii= c jii-i-ic-iLtxiiv, coloured^ 
ib* Jvrp dxll4lb petula {hashed w ish 
dclknEt l aiTTimr Hin r ,ht IuleV, |?tk' e . Klobu* 
Ut; very fragrant. Cmwlh vision*, ?r{^; 
free- towHin^; Ltfitbery Icili^gp, aith 

deep L r rani*&c leaf iLdki Kxh. 

Maxguxei McGfttty [t-l/T): Geraisium 

or orat'-f- - urlrt Coloui dixi nor fade. 
FEaw^rr* IftJhpEi lull i>erf«I fc'nrm Itrr 
flowering, 

Maria nn c * L LT. Jr Copp* i -■;. cll^w, pjn k, 
afiti ml delightfully blretifii Flrvnire 
lurgt with hush orntrr 4 mi * , xtrt i p7 : oniily 
Gmwgh ii}ddrr4t( Bed Eih. 

Marie v-n Hciuriv fT V f xmni^yclliiw 
peisr* i with fun*. Our cf the moti 

atinKtivc nf the Mid T(3 Kin: !■ Sh*|>t!} 

tlflwm *hieb otacts w,ip||, 0*4 u holiauf, 

£xh Be-J CujlG 

Mnnpcsx 1 ! J. Fuiy.J Dvcp -dnrbcr 

than “Oraxflc ftinft'A Gftitvih li*e_ 

Mamiiofl U'l.T-J Petal* s^lm&n-pinL 

ahatkii eo umber, ountdi-, i Jc : ! ne iJuabcd 
orange inside, a Sdi^hlf-.jl corahlnitinu che 
^.L ntr:.. Pi Ja Tri «c«ii Growth ftroii^. 

B«i. 

Mary I U ck'i i EVIv, 1: Ftae ctthi fho. J ■ per 
ihao "Kiee3M H A Vrrj vicir-iLupj, bc.e klia^r. 
Mury LmeU I Waxy v- ttpic. Nicely 

fragrant Gtndi CouJ riiikdrr 

for prii^olai, iixEim. ttc, 

Mjri Wallace liV... !i.j. Tfcm fc ■jhacrriEFiiJ 
; i! ii r T.?frC PlB-B «rdl- «nu -J-'i 

«wcfv liTi^ht --E»f ffSfcc-pi/Llt, wjih talibdm 
Luipc to ti» p«»V»; exe«fjirttf f-Jiu jrithci an 
iiixmcuT. MaJui* ■ H±te plant B to d it, Lniih. 
{■rand miltkwprcK-if loiiagr; very fret 
hvweriaj and ilwayi in iirvwer. 


Mmi 4 E- Glodaioan i Ei. P.-Jy . i. Mai- 
rtiatWMft ttfftlf of fMKi flltrc. ihaLkii ;-t.|I .-■: 
vu: 3 ii>f.J i-bro'me-yettutt. T=4 r^if.isiie 

Growth I'itt- 

Md krausB |H.T J !•; tn~--k J.mblt 

lailifj^. ffddiah-nr^n^^ KiiWff fading !' 1 j 
pldCH^cltnm Vt r^r i i*-> 'rau ► 

May \Ve1ittU S: 3 ■ till, :.i S.J!I■ ■ I■ r,-fiInk 
in The bud m dc«!r jlcali-|ijiik rtirn o m . pufe 
light pink In thr blocwiiL Tie bloom it 
('f moderate flillima. The ^roatJi Tignfrw 

Fa ^ ram 

\itiGmiy % Ctwal 11 'E'.>j i,\ .nj-pmV 
m-erlaid -ihr^.n il»de 4 -.upi?ef. Plwmi 
‘JiiiLiLi? ±ti cmhjLtr. Iargr f poirncd, pcrf«r 
tomfr GffFVuth is^grot!!, hrara'hing BcJ 
Exh. 

MeCj roily % Gc(U (II T- n Colour ^oiinijl 
W crf-aiBJ T p=::k WaLh a yfliiow tmic, dce^VB> 
my to rn*e-fiihL Tyci|-. the rd|Jt of tht 
Ih, A pinkinli iiic-.: ii| '"Atadanie EJ<jL"ii- 
ihadiHs!, but alijjhtSy deeper The 
nmt nf mediaiun hi^;, full, ol pffjfj 
ffirrrv. And hare a lEsghr T«a ftannitre, 

> [vnr {H.T,|r Cframr-whiti:, 

merge* imch j hgha yellnw b-iit, 

perpeiu*] J?nw-c r-^n, e^LiBlJf g^H-d ** h 

^iirden. becSdiiv yjul rdujtutujn vaiirrj. 
McGrctty'B fif.T^r thMiiJe anj 

haie of ptiulj Endiar v*.ltoiv; petaJi ontaiJc 
hjieht onini-e ilufhtd wimon. BEontpi 
rftciil-mTTi m lire with '•plcrttlid Tea perihtme. 
i]taw sh erect, ■v fyortu11 11 e.! 

McGred> n n P«ch jiLT-j: Crpjwn^yfH^ 

wat& 3 ic<* ulirifiti, si c-iunjiitLit axt-d dvikate 
riimhnuTi-ui reminding one nr rht dclioatt 
blouiii rjf a tipf, ligibi-oolouftd A 

diiiF-i 'I’ea p^rfunn. The prowib l* vj^nr- 
f™. UUM^hr. ar.il the •■foul ilL'E-n* u-r 

ehidinj wsih Jari i.;r^n kIomv, 

f?EL- foitage. huitflbk foj bedding or j:crEc=E 

exbiliEtinrrv dowef* 

McGrttiy n Pink (RT,i. Un^M m-.r, 

ihu cIeei^ a? duvi«a to pearly ettam ana 
puik vitr ydlfaw E^a*e. BkmiO* I;ir' 
peslecE fi^rm debexcdy K-vnleJ, ircrlv pem- 
dizvca, turned nn ilrtmK - r tiT Ht ntii. Cru%v!h 
rigOPOtlfl,. hnni Hjii^ u^J. £3ti- 

MeGeedy » Pride (If.TJc Orin.t anJ 

Sd. i i nj-|.,i:k ilruihr-d uuulJIi 1 t»etaif 

Vcllc/Vii- d-JMwd iksh-TUELk FblWiTTK lurfiC, 

nillfc eitrisd no Enog ptrm* Brd 

McCrcdy'i Salmon iU/r.J T n -i.r hui 

*™ l M ™ irprt-35 lh-.’.v-rr tlw c^Umr n cn 
i-vj-n Thfl hlrmnn are of 

pcrtecl fortrujlIoEL. FJower* r rreet 
..IL rtEiirdy lUftiu. Nui \ ■> Vi^r-ILJ* rht 
jilaan fLu-wet* v. pmfkj*idY h A realty unod 
m>e l-Mi bed. Cm, G, 

MrGrwIy 1 } !?)?.); Llriilitnt 

tfirlrr. Imj* oruntf. ^inhc j ii^ ( . 
nni' -. u i, pt'ifeti '■i^ape. deuce le 
prriumr. uaitfisrE. rrec llunffiru;. 

MoGrtdyS ounset (ll.T.J: PctjIi oulibJe 
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hiah£ft7j|i-yrlJi*w. inside throo ir-7*IIo w 
hljaJldv.: lu leifitfL UlujOCftl medium IUK h 
full* farm, niuel^ frU^miL Qruwfh 

ngoraui* miFctr* -pynr^ Bei i 
McGredy'i TrittPipK (H.T.) - : Gti^nium- 

?ed tW-hi-l orxrUfEp dtcrKnini; k- n_htif 
p run jit ;it Uk- KJfHiini Cm**, full. ttocp- 
litmaih- K*c«i form, mode rata fst^fano, 
Ci mwtli tiutLaliy free ami tunes. Ikd. 
McGerdy** Wonder (H T 1 C^pciy- 
ernes a family rludbed onn^rr-J toward* 
cilffe ■*?£ pc i*l i J^jwera J-re poLuied, ^ood 
form. Growth *tEriroin H uprs^ht, mildew* 
Tf4kjUft! tMii, 

McGrcUy^i Yellow (Ef.T-h l-Jrtfe. Imdit. 
LutiEtiTiup-ycLUm i I-j ■ i. c (.*, every bloom, 
lai-^c rtt amitl. ™ e( ptn>ii farm. 4ud 
uifTiTird, A ixronjf (wwicr, The 
foliage ii Uautiful, Lh^c, gkwajr* dark. 
b:onz? ifreen mu Jajt ceil iTcmn, reaJn uHin ^ 
ainer.f* Barberry. Bed- Eih 
Ueg MerrUiea (& BrW): Ffawtr bright 
cnmb-in. iink*Lr !".."■= fiawc^:^. (jrawrh 
v[jfum»- Ru n 

M^£«de Sngmt IH-T-}: flower Bahnon- 
veUu« putTiizeJ with t-armine-pink, lar^e, 
:^!«ilm]j.r. vv-tclty p^fuilSfl J F km d bud, 
mumiri.- '.di GlOvfXh \iaoro : .n.. en - r 
A Rut Exh. l-\ G T. 

Mtfm^ld £H Htu j: Flower -jdphury 
j'jII-tjw, r .h-^ dtfp •jTit'-cr ataman a «andin,L' 
Out pnunitiirnilj mad lnrovrinj a rich thidc 
a f ydlm* aver the whole of the bio worn. 

Vhcfophylla (Spec): Known •* ^Tlie 

<Jh=Hirnjl [{' 1'tmVBn iiie p j. 1 •. pink 

fm;T-t:, mej t-muci: did. by i-fmy :mtUi 
Bu. W 

Mikado (CM. fl«p y=l!w. B=*l- 

MinEtbnhJ JWkh rnrnh. I Fttiwer dnrp 
pmIt tusetm, laii;r, EhUsc Iftiiws sietliljir 
t- "Dojrlh; Fcrkinri ,r ; iJTc ftftu rfing 

VitffiWll. At Fi] Pinftf 
Mindcii :rpur,): Tbr 7 ^-rymfnto 
A raic planl be-mrm unite dea* n.*w 
fluimii abuul j sii uncut Fhr foBm-e 
rttriuliln th-t of a Reddish, 

^nc^ibped 1i\nt liciitht j su i ft Wtr. O . 

C, t!. Tan Kwpm 1 
Ttlvriy ebrk reii, iwtcLly Kenceii. Cwwh 
TifOKHit and braesubdic. Bed. Cm. 

MIh £ikb CaveU (Pcdy.Jn LktEEnm enm- 
iVL Fcmtndj IrnAwn u ,j Nurie Caveir h . 
Growth vypjroasi BlanuLi pimiucrd ^iy 
freely. Bed. 

Miv* Hi.'Uvptl i WL-i_-tL. K Lare c an J full: 
r. v, j-inL ■■'; eii imlm-i rh-pint LTtktr^-. - 
decudeiJ a- -ini;mum: mi J-&en^ n. 

MIh WilLmoCl fB.T^: Flower pale faftftl 
«1 r h 4 11 nc erf ipae vn cdun* of prioti Lh njc. 
c aquiaitelf fofrtwd^ iwee t-Kmteii Cjnrwfb 
free aad lieniiehmj 

MflIUi (Sjsec.p Peep roue Ff^wera appear 
in jijm uritnebti Afc purple. Bu. 


2 ^9 

\1vtty 51i4rit30-Criwfojfsi 'T 1 . Flni^Tr 
^idiE:J^L ea-3 de oil-white. wh^Ei beoim-n 
purer ii the lluwei ttpandi. larj^e, t'-jU, 
petfeuxly luTT^^d, perfunicd, Ibfcinz m |nmg 
tsir.r in r.J en rtd.L:ion. Gromh vigorflm, 

buiht iftt HowrnuKr A. Cut. G. 

Cela (SpM ; Br^tvl rtJft, Ekomi 
bwne in rtuPters, Sscttiji ba^u few rbomi 
Bu. 

Masmu bi Pmk Filler* 

aiis^lt, fngttm. produLLd in June bu. 

J .Hyhtid Muik): Flower while 
Fisulud %viih Siciiiun-jelk-M, with gulden 
trnmmif temi-ainj^e, tn djutoi, cvriIjt 
rcenled Growth x^qtoui. 

^fe^ehBta (Skc): Tbt Muxk Rmv. 
Klmvera -ire white* amirte. "vl appear in 
Junr M July Rtntho (treat *!erni 

b*vc been Sctibwn to ehmh to J& ft. W,. 

Moschou alba (SpecifcM Flower v.lt;iv 
wedsi ?c(Il w ltuiirm, hrgt dLiirtfi. Gnawrh 
vtjjcmoi. Pd. G. 

Mosahiiti FlfHMkbundi* < hi r , <, , VVhtce 
SLiujik produced in clixitett. Tkear. 

in^ nanjisg tey-nn!:|+iLi:e t'.’ lyrmsci] rrkei:y 
levied W, 

Moh-^tx4tj[ Hhnalay[C4 (Speraivj: Flmw 
white frriieii pink; yellow itamvna* sim;Se* 
«us! 1 rn.er sliinrtrini:. Growth very vigotocix- 
\t. S'riy 

.%fpj-r.chur^a N r i^jfl: While H.iwcm* nt:icf 
Ain.dlcr tlijii ' AI.Hi". with hleek itanicni 

Moye>:i (Spec.): Ruby-red Flowert 
appe jr ua Jullc to July h folkmol b) pitcher* 
HiLtpcd txd Eruiit. nr-tmi Im-h, 

foiminjj £*une dixtincxwx feature in K)irdi*n. 
Tbeei: Lb also ajioclirr lidety with crerun 
•Jpuble Uuw«u (Nevada) 

\ir%- Anlhorty SpgtSditifi iH.T ) Straw- 
brrry-rtil Ruihed. -Jiaiine xod veitied dt«^ 
uulaide i fsetiL* ^nc rU:J. ruucl^ar^ri-iee 
Execptronal colourmff. Ftowcn Ufp, 
good ahipe, nice perfume- Growth vi^or- 
uui* ppreadint;. mddeW'-f 
Mr*. A+ R. BftrrxdcRSffh tEi. r IM: Oshrut- 
ia hn^bt, iinU. -pparhliti*;. LJttEiiiic-pink of 
even tha.k Ehri.vujrh&ul, haditi^ E^r 
III Lluj* Khrnrrx aie IliLL. ftos - 5.1 h- 

'•piue and ;urki:t form Bid ELh. 

Mr*- Aflhtie Cuniu Jiiuies IClkohrer 
Very Tigcmriiii Iwdy rhinber. huj* tunrtc<t 
like 11 Golden F rs-.ijj L --U ‘'. InrK^ fnijrarE 
blooma ^nlden ytll&w on lotij; for 

cut£tn(|. 

Mrs- Bi a u{iy i H.T.): DrLruhikd pi-rt'iTTw. 
petfert ihupe and of the e.t>]uiiite kEE 

veliowi uf ";M«iecbfl,t Ni«V\ Habit ^.'f 

ir->wlh good in hlhcn-.-i r*rly 

s’lnirn-jr nit winXeT irnuta, i-iliriua ■• \.:t'p- 
liLmidly l>eALmfuk liee from mildew. 

Mn< Churln Larnplough (H.T.)l Flowej 
icfl Irmon-fhrnuic thnnu^hout: large *txt. 
>lepth u md lubfTictce^, iweetlv -rcrnLcrf, 
f-l th Cm. 
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Mm. Culbu*h fPply, LKef,)-; Pal* puiX, 
Ln^t cJufriri> rf full fad? 

dufed. Fine bedded Gwil ktcwp*. 11 1 ± 
Mr*_ CL H. HiM Cddm flowc*» 

linked with yefinw, <lejpfh»ur Lu t richer 
TAM SI Iht bast evf lb* petals. Bud* are Ing 
Et:J pointed rad opco Cq larae, full Boom* 
d ihipc uni w«^ Growth *fjpng 

inJ viftinw±. D«f gratis M«(H- Lih, 

Bed. Cm G. 

Me*. Edward L**ton {H.T.J: Beautiful 
uirtpbiiutwii d cfsttje mill old nrtc- 
Rfpwcn large* double, luting. Gnr-rth 
Tcry rigorous. M 

Mrs, EL J. lludwn Ui-T.); Vigorous. 
Bright msy-pint, Urg* wdhpcintKl 
floMn* EL t 

Mr®. E. Wood |K,T.>! Light y*Uow 
shaded salmon. Ftomn m all mijr^ Icau:* 
nicely funv*d Profuse llighdy 

fayjninL. Growth comjpoet bui ifrxjpe. 

Bed. 

Mr*. Falay-Hobb* lT.)r Fluw=r delicsic 
iTan-wht(^ GtinEJ}* liwud d«r pin 1c 
■^*1 the uEp of petal*, very luge-. Fill], well 
formed. Tea t™un**L Growth vfepraufl, 
free, ««l £ait. Cut. 

Mu Frank Vardoa ilf-T.^ Creamy- 
yeOcrw iHadinff to primre** SI b±*r, h<- 
rcmsnK bum^rdlew *ji 4 apricot >i lenwi 
eflpwfid. Flowtn full, ahaptb', Growth 
atreflfl- Bed 

Mr®* G. A- Voa Roswm (H.T.)r Toe 
flowera uc heavily flamed end tiuiled dark 
orange end apricot wi * dark jp4dc£i-yeU<nt 
ground, ihe mtne d The pciil* n flfitii 
dads bfpfttc and rieaiiy htown when the 
&iL« prr ate iei ibe fim stage df dfTtfcnxBts^ 
Tbe uvoid budi always open to quite. per¬ 
fect blooms* The plant it vigor™* up¬ 
right, and fenusi very floriferou* buihee 

Mrt tr. A, Whealertifl (II.T.1; The out¬ 
side of prul* sir wit nj in op- punk ip 
oumme with i/ntn^ b*« end ■ pttffwh*n 
of *trppe? mU OVtT thr petal, The lhaidt ot 
petal ti gold al the hiae, ihntiuu,* Ihmugh 
rpppcry-pthiE w ailra-Wi *e the tips. 
Id-ral for bedding erij maaa'cng. 

Mr*- George Cfrilva flLT-fc I'p putk. 
A Uw li]cottt with a high-^inld 
eenur that terp« ita shape to ibe end, The 
habit of gnuwth it viaumui eut| buib^, end 
ibe foliage U delightful ihide id gr?Fp. 
Eib Bed. Ce*. G. 

Mr*. GoorllO Gear* fH.T.b 

uxeAEe-geriic, tona i*itr-i*4 of 

i;yod form with t eBei^d petsli, p«K3u«d 
piofutwr Fihe exert x:ruwih. with 
eamplrleiy disoaie ■ rtaj»u N£ f^ngt A 
gooil bethimg rear. B«3. C. Cut. 

Mrs. Georffo Marriott fH.T ; ^ FUnnV 
deep trrem and »xn d idTuica ruitr etui 
vetuiiitoA. rtry Uffre. of P*rifat foim- 
Eth- Bed 


Mrs. Henry Bowie* tll-T,|: Rnwif (oft 
large, full, KnUtd, deep pctxl, 
|«hi &h spc. form after Al Mr* \V-1 - 
free Bawcnirir. handramc fnJapc. Cffltrh 
vigoimii and emt, Exh. Cm r r- Bod. 

Mr*. Hestry Alctrse OiT*)= FJow«r 
bright to ie F ’wmhrd vcHmlion, with clear 
vrTmilirm veinthfi qn peraJt which are of 
■jjc pxu] auhtUo^e. perfect in ihrpt sEtd 
Joia; iwKtiy icoilfi Exh. Bed- Ctii- 
Mis Himry Wumnlt (H.T.1: Vihke^lee. 
Cripnapo-red. Fiowen of Sinc ih^pr. A 
■upexb- vautfy and one ef tbr tineai red. 
Mr®. Herbert Hoover ilLY): Jikzh 
ve]vet> red, ml Ml flow*** of mediinn 
■iie. G- V r Eg, 

Mr*. H*fbon Sievena fT.fe Hows whha 
*Tth a f«-A n-ftod-oeseh ahnding toward 
centre, pfrtccdy formed. Tea ptrfair. 
Growth vi$Dnm*n fae-gitiwing, Vet? flwri- 
fowl, BcfJ Esh G. 

Mrt. John Bell (ELT.)2 TiLEi i* a roue with 
a vc ft fine txmalitutinn and * pood hahtt; 
fbu Bnwer tf fairly full and m p?od shap^ 
Coloor it described U cochjotii-tijmuar. 
Bed, 

Mrs, feb Laing 41 i.!' s S; Flower m£s pink, 
thsdad lilac, urgr. Full Fineij shaped, 
gtobular fragrant* Growth vicormu* wit 
and Fate flowering. A Cut. Eth- F. G. T, 
Mra. L B. Coddlngton (H.T.l: Bint 
ihailEr.jj ii> light gpld at base. FLowen 
1aige, duiiblt. failing,, moderatrt> fngnRt. 
drouth vi^rooL Bed. 

„Mra- Pxuil fB); Flower bhub-whjre 
shaded with peach pint, cimellia-l&e- 
Growth vi^>tt 3 mi- HcJ. 

Mrs Paul Goudic Deep butier- 

cuy-ye Unw-, petsEs hravily marEinod a %ir- 
rmm-scariet. which does mot fide. Vigor- 
<iui, hush Jr Fro^“tb with dmtk xtetn Mildew- 
piuol foha^e. A pood bedding zafB. Red. 

Cm Q. 

Mrs. R G. Shnrxrma Cmwfurd [H.F.J; 
Flower deep rosy pmh cuter petals shaded 
With pah: HcrJ--. ulvu irul bue of petals 
white, larjre,, full. <jf cupped form* Lm-^ 
bricatod GlWlh v^orons K Roriferoui. 
A. Cue. Eih. F 

Mm. Sini McGn-nly: Scarier ccppery- 
arangfr, fSmhcd fad, Oulridc of ptujr 
djiihn,! effect, large besuriful form, 
wny freely pft4tia4 aisd dtlkulel? per¬ 
fumed Bed. EsJl 

Mra. £- P*tem {1LT-); BrilEianl mngr- 
irsriet, ftmiiw, without spjf variitmn* 
running iO HI orange base* The :i<»wett are 
full, jniidtriiely liJEise, and nl fine form. A 
Tere fntr hardy hedd ing fwt, quilt Mildew - 
proof, 

Mrs. t, If. Drofflnl (H.T.); Hrerpt ^ 
bud and young flower n]d it*-, ittarlud 
■1 rtwhen?-red, inside uiirMKirmiM with 
yellow base. Id a bftmiful peae h-bJoeaurn 
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■hading m full bloom. Icing poinKd hud, 
nsddctitc lias, MenpiCt acid buihy, per¬ 
petual [fcl»riici[| f ifrcff pw£un:f P led uiflll 

bedding ifld deeorasye run 
Mn^ Vfrtchurcu {H.T.b Foeitkcrij k^Rffl 
u " RrMS.Qufffl Mtry'Fltwtn akm* 
flMgr. Vffrj ■ttTHddvtf. C»1 wer 
■mi rtuLct nice Wahy habit ltri. Cut, 
G. But. 

Mi*, William Sprint (Ji.Tr): Rich 
cndtaiinu jpeHonr, imiTorm and without 
llrtdt&jj. The habit of the pin.! mxfct* * 
finr-Lbs-u bedding hjk. IUwui mitiblf 
fof eshibilion in freely piuiluHd. Exit 
fihL Or Ciat- 

Mrtr Womysg Quia Ffcrfrtr 

iatenw ScmDiwhrtjfru:. viiahrJ with a 
dditnt, but solid, maddefy^rniiye-, l>e- 
ekjpiinii deep, DDit^tiing canary-yellow 
with agn* ib* gu#*d petal* ire ringed >^i±n,- 
with odd rcdcie*. tipped 
biiHufu, tvppery-crirnaoo, of oicell-ear 
farm: \try tweerly iccptcd Growth 

ftgHmu, bniuhinv, ftnf Horiferoui, 
Pmfitt. 


Mn. W. E CuUtlibIi (E'ulv.)i Bilwry ( 
: produced in elm 


pink. Fl&fivfw double. produced in elmuLfi. 
GjflffiH fiw 4nd Compact Bed. 

Molllbmd^ti (SpK.): Pink. Flouxn 
■P P**x m Utw _ \utic to ^epusmbet, 
followed fey orange fhiiii Bil 
Mutliflora (Spec.): The- fipanot ftnif. 
Wfene, hflnf-KVfttgt!. Fk>*ra* in cluitcn. 
MuRiflord erntidiflora {S S wde*>: Ftci^er 
pun white kemwo alto u “PoSyinthi 
BTanilftW’', single, early. Growth very 
viKOfDui. At, Ferg. 

Muxiulae (Spec,):; Pmk pink. fading tr> 
whim, Fliwn Htia]J. Growth 
ateeba bearing coral thorn*. Bli. 
Mincwi^Spto.): There are marry vantuu 
of thi*. vwtwnHs hsTin? light crimson, 
white, pink. h!u*Tu Beah, camainej etc.. 

Jlawsri. Mi taeeitj rcuVe c ice Urns 

buihn for lat *■ iprcimeni About 
Mntlltilil (Spec.): C*d mi um- yellow 

th*ii4jinj| io bu.i? k Tw* r and piTiX, rfwn* 
frngr*m. pmdLHied CftOftouM^y. Needf 
warm will 

Myrtle Flfttt fH-T.J? Ioww teariet* 

ihaded E old, Bril dc^-nli-id u *n im* 
preyed Cbdle* P. KilW„ DJrami 
pausted in. the early iia^ts, hm open »ei»* 
ijphjt flat. Good teawef with healthy 
fdiBite Bud Cut. G. 


K 

NaaJie SpU (Fed* 0«f. i Soft p\*k m 
Lwr i^endmoiTi dowen in Ltegs chiUere. 
BJoiaonii concmuouily. Tied. Q. 

Nerill* ChtS-mSscrlain (H.Td- Srimoft- 
jriiik + ahadtd orange. A very rue#, ifeipdy 


dower. Fin# grower wjth ■ biwby hibfL 

Clean, htafihy foliage, Bed. Cut. G. 

New Dswn; ^r Thu New Dawn 

Nijfihl (H.T.J: Very dark erienaoti. Neady 
il dark m 0 Nijfrent f ' £bdnw)i but of better 
fortoi md lubit, Slightly freijaiiL Gmvih 
KtortBi. hurhy. 

Nlfretl# (HtT.), Duk etimmn. Th# 
n tiirtti apprcpuch to i black reae io far pro- 
dieted. Apart from ili colour, fhti reia » 
nut eondiuereil to have eiwt merit*, thapa 
M bdnjjf ptrtkidirit 

Ninon VilEiij /Pem): I'nlaui Mralncu- 
tii'iti nf roInuring—pda-U yellow nn emtt- 
«de, iprEooc Oft iftiids. Growth and 

tnuuELK 44M*rrweiE. Bed. 

N T iphej*t fT.): Flower pure white, icme- 
tuiicb. pale Icoiom, Issrgs. full, lonj; pointed 
buib, ifiry tweet. Growth mudente, very 
fire dowmnj. Cut. F. F. 

KUldi (Spec.): Flower* biifiTit rour, j in. 

Fciiafle* item* and fruit rtry 
in autumn. Height 12 to rH in. 
A thitmin^ fpiu for *djftft£ and tbr hkT 
fitdctu Very hardy and compart. 

Nouta (II T.): Pale gfA4 ibkJd etnm. 
perfectly pointed rioutea which tut wefl 
w hep cut l^ou^ atiff ittm*. Scpofig Te* 
^ftMjrie.. Db™e-r«t*tLng fiilinfi. Bed. 

NorEiuEzi Lambert TEte Outride 

of rhe pctali are 4*rp butrcTOUjhyeUoW. 
and the ouidc deep (alnion-oEonfie tuffmed 
bronxe and yellow, fading to yellow *1 the 
bwt d th: peiili. Flowtta arc Inf®#, fuIL 
Folnipc miluew -proof tdenl tor firdeft 
4nd bedding. 

Kwi Zcmbla (Kug.l: Flowtr puit wbjr^ 
ftEUft roay while, large, full, fn^nm. 
Gfourth vi^ortruj, hirdy a while fortti of 
"Corttad rerdinind Meyc* |h Du. Cm. 
H. G, 

{"Th* l^hl of Pat mm 'y (H. 
Muafch Colour cramome; Bowera tnedium. 
wfni-pir.de, produced in tomntt r Ur^c 
iprivv ouih habit; 
mtulf perfume. 


— “ — ,■ — - — - r 

Baneri oemunuo^y; 


Nuikncfl (Spec. 1 ): The Weuteh Rtmt of 
North America. Mower* brighi m| F x inn. 
agios* in June frurl bright ted. 4 to 6 ft- 
trijfh, A very hendsomc re*n. Bu. 

NuibiUan* [Spec}? Flowcn pile rmc 
iiul dcJjjihtfulb p.* 1 ##!. TTicy an pmfiucfy 
bofr?* dunus )nnt and July. Fruit trstn- 
■cm. pctaiatiTig ihzoiijfbout I ha irintnr. 
M 4 ei A beautiful plant. Du. H. S. 

Nunc CftynU. 5« tf Min Edilh ChtaB' . 
Nypfsln Perfection Deep rn*e- 

ptnL Flower* 1*^ iemc-doulde, pm- 
d u ced in clunen Crowih 
buihy. Bed. 
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OoJUngion. Ruby iC): Deep rnim^n 
opening En ruhy-crBnaon.. > crj I Tt* 
fkmftifiS- Glflwth tiihlf. Eu. 

OchroleuCft IS&otehV A bw-wtifuJ linfik 
eoitlcn-y^Lkw flywemJ funn <if Ib* wild 
£ e titLh Attt Fmt colour «fidl um of the 
rnorr brilliant of llw arngk-nuwrctil yeli&ii 

rnn ShmJJ foliage 1* ^ * «ood (n™t«r 

with ihe typical ha bis of ihe fanriN sr m 
K, tTWp. SmilL 

f&liPflt. |iu. G. 

Old Blush China Rrtc {C-J: FJcwrrr 
jiiniu fctflWowbW in 
duiim 4 lrw, Chtwlh tiipfnu^ Btd, E- 
OM Crimson (Mom); Plow** mkw. 
full, double., iiwedy m^ted. well maoed- 
Gnnvtfi vi^iiioMi on 

Old CrunJOU Chirm Ruse fC-£ FT*™ 
d«f> irtlwjf critnson. ienb-diJUbl*, in 
Grawih vigonHJi, 

Old VtniuMy (C.) CJwffninn pint row. 
flown bom* in duller*- JUnra 
iTnonutW rtwwjhWt tint summer. A 
good add&W to she hcrfcft&Hui* border- 
Old Purple (Mu«h Vuip\f, tinted with 
blue. A =.1rfrinc and dialutci, *nd pebbly 
the nt«r«E Approach m the "bide ro«- 
type trf she bci-E uf thr old Mo±* Koita, 
Very twftiUt, will grow cnlQ m tree. 

Bu SI G. 

Oliver M« (H.T.Jt The tjukiut m the 

yrwunic iiiiK i* deep Biltnmi with Jwwv> 
flu ih uf dew ehaflfhng writ? to 

deqt *ji 1 moivpini. The bud* *r* very 
Icrtg in J Hifited. of taquiiiEe ihupc v* nieh 
Open to UrRe fall, bigb-ceeilrpj Ifcbtvrn id 

SfEcr1 dj*PTfvcSiEm A splendid isatdtn row- 

UPEdlr Merited- 

Olympiad fH.T.J: DJtfc rifinine-mrlet 
V:E |i ahidrAt* Biding to pwiW 

■hade* Ett [he lenlrt. Lonjf pwntM bud* 
lriEh Jung petal*, uptftfflii to fluwetm of 
perfect form. A itreittg ifmim pf *?cvd 
liahJi with httflhy fwi*§& Tib Bed. 

cm- g, 

Onteiei]*^ f^ptf i White fHtJOminjt 
eEdmitieBCKi m May Flower* have ndlv 
Smjr petal*, beirv in I Me tfipect dfitinCT. 
£Jmif Mu.-.edile’J. by i.rtoiwn jtil! orange 
fruit*. Bn. Amlh-rr variety .,E "Omatsjui" 
Mi limit red spin** 

OpbHiii CUT) F^wor alftiias-fcab 

■ hadEd wLEh rw. large. of perfect ihapir< 

■ pjnili nu Lip wrll bn long f<=™ 

CJitiwth YlgnniiU* very tne= SlowmrE. 
Eih F. fkd Cut. 

Orange Kinfi OW* A tin* tnnk in 
eolr-vi, being i dtcJdrd MWtje, both 4n* 
Mikri end pretty toEncthhlv un^ue 
Jhc P^rcttihat 

Onmir Na»»U (H.T.js ftfldd|ibH3i*nc£- 

jfiirnL- « really wnDdctful colour, hm 


growth EH weaVery pmiy. fm* « 
require! tttwat liulrivatitiP to ±E wdJ. 
Good fubagt- IkeL Cot 
Orange? Perfeedon (Dwf + FnJy.j: Brdhwrt 
Limii^itJ. Flower* Of J.-LHld flmTT # FtOWtb 
ffw, Eartlleiyt Mbit Aftd moit flDtifefnd*- 
An tacelirnt \Hnetj-. 

Gtio Kr^ui* (H.T. 3; Coppery yellow, A 
larpe, full nflr -f jjs!* 4 chapT Cle^n 
foUn^- IkttUnJ for cuurtis and tor 
deenrftiivr w*ii Bed. Cut O 
Orange Triumph (F«l;y. Ifyb.^ Ow^t* 
wurEct dtr*™ in large m 5 Hiri_ A 

■irikJng colOitr n in J erne o^ I he hc^E ip |hii 
Itew tiiu CtHkl ijW^er, ■idl nit* bushy 
babir nnd ebitti Bed. Cut G. Eu. 

OrtenraS Queen (H, CJiinai. Culour u 
hjmwflt onti^r-warier wiih i yoliuw bi*c 
A very cunt worthy mttffljui'rwn 
Orleans (Poly. Pom,); Flflwer bn'l- 
Mnf grr?iFVF«na*ml, Klffttsed Xeyccd-E^d, 
wnh wbrEt cctun md nrmine petal* 
Growth vjupruuB. cmihy,, frw iLmertug. 
A. BciJr E- ¥- C. T. 

Otcar Cor del (H.F.): Fj^wii BriSSiirtf 
dc«p foK-puik vijtt large-, fidT sweet, p#n- 

liu.L'c.d 1 ILTJChJ: Enac hi giliUTTin 

Cul F. G. 

Qswuld Sieper ^VSair* mih i\ik 

pkur-yelW CcatfC, Bio™* large, dunhb, 
perfect in form n with iuH pcJaLi, Growth 
strong, brcddvy. Bed, fih. 

Oiyndon (Sptc.) Rowrr* 

beautifhUy pexfuuwd, fotbued by red 
fruils- Bu- 


P 

PitiuHiE (Sper.) ; Rcrt^-pixilc. Fi.ilia^ mite* 
im lovely uilumn tint* Suiu mninl 
pbnKkkfflf Bu 

F.ip* Gtotlei \T- 1- Briyl.i rc-ie-TLitnon. 
^ l e^y thirmrn.g ui hud dciighEtul t*U± 
TtJ Rmm . Wurth erowinfl on C.-k -I'rTi roH tie 
-■*hen IE then mates gnod fliowsh uciJ 
fluMTi freely Uut. Bed, G* 

Patience ft I T J ; Scsrlxi-CitfffllK-liie 

'*iih Linmge ^e bfttt, eoSotin iater- 

ttiui^le. rkuLCTi I _i : c , full perfcLS frnrn 
Dtlicati 1 pprAime, Free, huihi, vtgdmui 
jfrfrmh, 

Paul Crumpcl (Poiy.l Fterufti Mvu Lhe 
umu Eltlc deep onn^iaHtii eoloux ** Eh© 
weli-krtnwrt fjrrflEiiurn Btual Cratnpch and 
keep* ihij i .■! jur un El I the cn.J Bed, 

Fan! L+d±fH.T,>, Flcmit hate ™tmJrue- 
lOK ttaJded with ytllow, Iwjje. HnsUrmEtiy 
I'uLL turt^d, vcjy rEnragand bod. 

Growth linqrftiui, very Erct ftoweruiK A# 
Cut F-eh F G T. 

p^til'i Carmine Pillar ( C. H T J! Flow r r 
?ni]E iriTnim, [nif!, np|ik Cr^ih very 
v i, - '.; 03 j*. Ftoweri critiy. 
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1 , ai±i l t Uihat* Hitfiir |N i Flnwer pale 

Ifmurs. Cftfnirtt pel Hit lutphui^lfov. 
Growth vjtnti«tj. Pit 
Fftwi^ Ctimhcf (With,)' FI «rrr 

yivid Kviet, chided vnEt cnEiiion. ilfliKr- 
itutf in k -rtar prufuakin. large iduitisi of 
Medium uy, n*Ttu-daiibk GfowUb 
vjfrdjnjuj. 1 'eI Perw- 

Fa til TrujwD (Wi h,}. Many flow trad 
of iar3j* r double tun) 
wwm, A line ramhltr. Uor-i p^it 
with deiwi foliar I'll. 

Po-i t Hybrid Muak): port white 

with gnld*n jurncnr, ■emi-doub3t i in 
tarjff diuEcrt, tec i]in**rin K , UwU 
Bale lemon. Growth ¥uto»il*- Bed. Bo. 

Roi*rd cn Continent, ni^uafy 
in traduced via Arner«£i. U'rJ'-ihtpcii bl^tm . 
jralluw, tinged pink 11 t/tp. Strom,; urowtrj 
Femhrirfge Kith cram with 

kprmw rinttL Fh>u*ra exc-edeni adapt. 
Growth tend*;:. Beat grown 

yndflf glm bm amt* waim poiEiion in 
wutk 

Fendttlinn sSpct.f: Rich pink, Flower* 
linjzk wl my frupnnL GrowlEi InthEfjf 
with tiwmieM pt<un^ Rp^ti* very «a±lv # 
t«e^J $ » fi ft higf) huih Pear-abaptd 
fruit* fh autumn. 

Pemfuiimi Flora Plena, Ai above* bl 
flown double. 

Fenekpc (FL Mual): A perptfciud ti&rt tt- 
id« dmtrr rirur. Coheir ■kholi-pii'A ihailcd 
uilr-iiH' H- w r. earned in eoi ;ndm 
Shrub htihit- HartiJie'mc Jail, green foliage. 
Wood K-.fiarrt guJbut. Good in autumn. 
rngHJir, muJi pcrfnm:. 

Fcrc|: Iziard iJl.T ■ lietp ^rea:n ihadinr 
tk. uoJikn-vcJlow at Luj-e swul pearh pink 
at dgti e| petal* PiTtmitiHy luv^jf 
foliage rtowert piKtd ib*pc, wtather 
rtiiaiaciL Growth it mm; f±*d 
Fcrle d‘Ot (Pot 1 * pi-n i k'kiwtf icankf^n 
yellow, irrrflJt peiieei fetm r Growth 
Jwarf, G. Bed. 

PermwnCELl Wave f Puly Hyb.v *tt \ jn 
Nci*“, 


Pc^n- \ fiKirtirinK -:liv r.'-tr corned wish 
ikcjs trimne Huwtf* A mi^l auric live 
link few lor iIlc ti.cfc i{*fdcF± 

Pendan Yellow (Auitr^n Briar): Flower 
deep guldett-y^d^W, df medium lira, aarai- 
double, irJnpbuW- GrowthYiBortHM ^Typej 
JIG. 

Pe-Eirt- Pan ill,T.l: Orwotr £n tJltnl 
form, Growth itrang. l+v*J. 

Phylli* Btl« lCU', Pqhji Small pelt gn-Jd 
Wfloim, pc educed in light ipray*; pet- 

prrajjl 

Phyllii Gold tHT.J: Guldru-yrtlow, 
Ei-dine toward* r .!•.■■•: UJ»r<mi e' ncpitnr: • 
iJJv wilii|(jfnjed ( hnithi," %h-pommi 
nntre ind lEilT Nwely iiautrlWb 


tin?wth {iHonnl) nprij^xL Claimed to he 
on- uf bent yeP-iw row* in fiEittnet. Bed. 
Pm. E*h. 

Picardy ,: Flmen hbod-rtJ inride f 

ym&K nuui.dk Bw. 

Picture fH-TJ- Row-piaki v^lvtir 
relkx in tbc pk*»mg manner.* nuhlEum 
liae. perfectly fgm»d P ideal rw foe 
garden and beddtfitf ptLOpo^ei and ii ipkn- 
uid for ctitnim 

Pinli GronlnndnrEi rR.H.J: SMI-phllL 
Ftkrtd Sower* prodneed m elu*cet*- 
Good 6di- hiiih. 

Pink Prospfsriiy (H.M ): Pmlr Mowen 
double, produced hft larsi Inttw*: nice 
perfLime. Gf*wt>j cvi npaet. Bed 
FitCOCurpa ’SiEietseM:-: Quite > it«e r with 
my nnifl brigtii aearlex pei-olit^td lupe. 
Drttioct. 

Fissartii (Spec-): While tinned piak 
Pcf5iH.n varieir nf Muii Rom. Fhwera 
ftsnii^!uubte h Vt^' i'nj^nnt Strong flroWlh, 
PiL Aj. 

PoMy (ELTh Reiitiuh^fin-c. deep 
jT-UgT* I k4*e, well /ormej, vifkiihle fat 
tuTCittir, meetly sccnEed 
PomLfcra iSpefinh Fkiift tduih, iin.yle. 
lausner il<»w=Fina r large hip* Growth 
vifTQHlliL Bu„ Cl. 

Pdrtadowa (Xt,T.h A mh dwn crirourti- 
eo*o wilh * n^yere iiurcn law, 

full and betutifuUy formed- Ytff fret 
timing. 

Fortadawn Bcdd cr ! 1 1 T. i: tVuJ t 3 :r 
Ertxnite-yeElowr OB the eimide. wiiEii u ficli 

I_c::^ lluib th*t Jl'^peiu tDWtudi die ed^. 
*h<l .iEiaidR there :* a *jjlm=irts r.f isln'ivutg 
writtirt-fcT i *e on un group d Krtt 

il -Wciin.^ and- fruCTiini. A good UCiiliLtSfl 
Wiety. 

PoftidoiMi Frajjmniffo * JI i ,• B:: h -hs 
uxzn lit-uilniaj;-pink with orange- euSebor 
fcjiue. Full Bow ftp «?sj hue almpv FriLi|iiuii 
RtuJ- 

Poriacldwn Gbr;, |li,T.>: Canary-VeIE pw. 
whiLjSi i« tsoth rich in toaie end laitm*;, 
fttftttlv hifnml, and hii 1 Tea perfu:ue* ■* 
ire- tKildLUE ton? 'vnth blooms of ^Khibi- 
titm *15*, 

Po rradijWD SaJly * |i i' V > Vi fpnm 1 ^ R ed - 
dith entni |, n-cttiTTupe fluehed end rtrnrd 
yrihpw running 10 1 yeJJ^ bm. The 

o-rtert t>* tlic pcliilk in: tulphlir-v tilowr 

ltiicinJ and Hnr-hr-d cinTurJ' Sweetly 
teemed and a grirwer. 

Poulin'* Copper i Po]y iiyh.l; kw* 
eerhf with a coppery hurt thntiKlKlut rhe 
wmiSr Rower. ViHuftnu gturtfi xvith Iret 
arid uprujhi habit- Floairr* iitvduad in 
Idfve vluttpsu. Red. Cut, B*U G- 
FouJ-ierk's Pink iF&ly Hyb.); 'Htr U-?xe r 
itmiduuklt bSwjoxD aie ol a nue^prnk 
^uli,*ur r with. » Immtk yrllciw ba m, pfu- 

rtriceil in I lift: L- ■, luriit: ■ Slightly feagraftv 
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The MbiS of jfraiith ii very ^nrciu lod 

i bt g](wf *reefl fotiw Ddkn an 

pciMiiivTP acCttaf, *ftd it highly reiaetafii 
to dianac. Bed, Ctii. Bu. G- 
tW**n’* YoUow (Poly A i*?w 

hte^fc tn colour hi ihl* cttH.. Fta*ren 
huRfettu&’)ttk]w l offied in brei dnjtcri, 
■pd produced in ptofujiuB. atl through the 
i£uon. Good Enj^a^ lied. C«i. Uu. G- 
PrtrsideoK Am«l» de Brajlio (H.TJ* 
Glrmuff red with yellow reverac- Very 
iHgwy and moat attrertiTTCL Good 
wjib nice haihj habit ini elfin MlPflt- 
B«J. Cut. G. 

Preside ditflti Itiln Gatilen 

yet!™ pilifc* wworda edge of oui- 

ddo of pet*!i yell™ and cream. rkram 
iwr«K, -rtrcU fomaed* ftiU, flicely pom led ro 
bud ica^e, Rood pc rfumO. G nrath vtgon i us. 
healthy; ircma exceptionally rigid. Hw « 
mytii| timet m\w been ailed ^Amelit 
M N(ftpiuiu Pemet^ "Mmt 
julci Guerin 1 *- feed- Eib 
President Herbert H«wj (i J ern>: 
Oran Ke-y c LEbrt tEtaded mflci tisJ pinL 
Exceptionally beautiful rohmiing. Flowni 
full, tntttem form, Growth yikotwh- 
Sieely Fregnnl. Bed, 

Pretidefll Marcia <tLT.K R^w-ptflV; 

Mhro in jhiijifliff OH reverse Of ptili. 

Ftowrre lam T fult, nicely Fniimmt. Crawifc 
atronif. Bed- 

Princess BooEria (H.TJ: Ortr^t abided 

entpfsef, flower* terf Urge wrth HEifh- 
printed centTT, G»mh imaw and up¬ 
tight. Fngnnt. fcdiiflc. Bfi Cm. 

G, 

Prince Ci m ili* do Roftjn |ELF-f: Peep 
valray tritmoiv full flower*- VTjorout 
end rood mtet. One at the belt of the 
*jt»±kI old Hybrid ! p erpctuiJi W«m 
«rsrtiiTi4E fof sit lovely colour, ttoqufre* 
Uheril euliiretior. m order te do h vrtll, 
hut ii ttuftliy of rhe ntn trouble. Ti ii in 
aeratoer ai KUiOueiE mirt. Edi Eti. Cul C, 
President Pe» [H.TO- A nn which 
strict in colour. In rummer it ii atrium 
pure white whb jute ■ shade of pink. in 
tbt autumn ft dimkay* i d3«Kt huiF 
centre. Ur^f. pCfftcily formed tkwrre 
with itiff petell which do not tidier from 
rain. Upright rsgnfoua giowliu with 
ftowm earned m Itim, mjB ncma Ample 
dipiaue-ftee foliage- Bod. CuL G. 

Princes Elix*beth; Bre "The Princes 

WirtTarti 11 , 

Princes- Margaret Hus* fH T}: Salmon- 

pink, with dainty mMtfrpnotf ffdrtge— 
an ideal bedding tw 


PrinctH Marina fil-i' Y, Light apremt 
Ahidfd and reined wlnvon, oauide petnU 
copper itiJarJ cnmiun in EmJ *Eive. 
BEocrmj of perfect ihape carried un ittff 
itemi, Growth d|Diaii. Bid. Each. 


Prtucosa of rPoW.J: Gcranium- 

rtd- Climbtryf ipnrt of “"Gifitii MiJrtda""- 
Gnm th ri^mciM- PiL Ar. 

Princes* Royal fH-T l: Litflu it 

firet* eHw^Inn m hydrauf^-pmk when 

full hluwp. Fhraere »Kell-shjpciJ. 

{ja^viLnL. Gmwtb urnimri r robutt, huiAy, 
aEp> di«t »-t« mfUftL BetL 
Prof«uJf n«ui (l'env) : Gold iirip*\l 
yellow. Bloomi nice fDiTCL Crowih 
modcrltc- Bed. Gut 

Prosperity [H. Miukjr Flflwef whu*. 
k- nTcd pink in bud* form _tk>ME^ lanre 
cluacm, pctptiuil flciatrirt^ Growth 
vicormia Bu. 

PmuUfl (SpK.J; Th^ Wilt! Shop 
Thi» Einj little red (oar„ about 0 Ln. hi(h, 
■ i Hiiiuhlc fur fijek ^atiJcfia and for edj^in^tL 
Bynofiymoui with S- Wta wr 


Q 

QuCOA Alftrtmdra Hose; S« the Queea 
Alomiilra Rose. 

Queen Mab ^Chm>: Sufi nwj apricot- A 
pfcriy calour and m\t of rhe moi ± prjpuLif 
efihe old CUedb Rate*- Good ht tnrtf wiih 
nice buahy Hub:!- Finders all through the 
Kutrn. Bed- Bu- O. li¬ 


ft 

fUiUc* Bruce (H.T,! YcEknr uri) pi piiroE 
a hudi» ilapdy BoWrW, freely bom= 

a|j siunuth the teihjn. THe plant miikei 

■ nicr finali of ,i*ml.-n^l-‘dctate growth 
Boliiiijr abundant and retT clrtin Be*! 
Cut Bu. CH 

Ramon Each fHTn) OnnKe-ycll . 
Pfflty budi, tipminii W * mnit lttt*Chve 
ftuwer of oict rhitw. Good fclugf- 
Madtntt ht-w«. Bed. HuL G. 

Hap* D«p prot fiiffmt 

fknwnrt borne in dusteri early m aumntcr 

Bu. 

Rapture i;H-T h laterally hfilhant m atr 

vjnd ftliaJci of bright apr><-ut, HLral-pank. 
ruse and Rulti- llaa mn±-= petals ihaf- 
"Ophtlh'* and produce* Tnora duat.ii per 
plane lh*rn ha pafiflE. 

Rod Eaal^n Intenw “Lfltb 

Kieitfy formed fc»trn with a hiph pdntcd 
ctnifC and *tiH petal ■ Very frtfJWi- 
luljai^e light pieen. VigiiKiiii habit. Cp+ 
ffjjkt tff i-tser. Bed Cut, G- 
Hed Loiter Duy (H-T h Flower veferty. 
brilUanh ginwuifi acuic^cjrrrvpnn, op^^ L 
tng to medurm^tted tnarioudy caclu*- 
ahaped Hrraore, which do !»t Fade oe bum 
m ibe tun, ■■ the reflet d Ihe petal* ij 

■ .i i rr> r crinuiin natH eoltmriafi* devoid 

of blue or magenta, irrm-dinibk. Growth 
rrert and free-b ranchuiR; a^d ™*' 
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tinuoui flrFJTtrinS fhftHU(hum the v=v:n 

Red. 

Rjcthc Andre (Wick rnmh,); Rower dark 
lailmn-yellow, ahaded vnDge-red> ^ariy, 
&iunnt. Omirth ^rou«- At. I'll- P^. 
B. Wccpiem! Stvidinj . W. 

Rer. F, P^gt Rohtni ftLTA. VfU«w 
lin^nl bkLU. rtowen li/pt, fadK perfect 
faun. Colour fidelat, Growth ftwipKti 
hushr* TUOimiE DcSitiwil? frajiaJit. 
Red. E*h, 

Reward (H-Xh Ro*e shaded lighi yellow 
Had rjnrmi;. Gombinutioa of oaLauiinir 
bctidful. lllwimt excellent chape* 
being Somt. CrouTh ^inpKt. itwnt^, 

SLighllj (rHfnjtL Bc-4 Huh, 

Rh Afideriffli [R.T,): Lwien shaded 
Kt b**^ Flawtr* laigt, perfect aha pc. 
curried if:. Lmm dmten on left itensa 
Nicdy fragrant Grmth T-igorout. up- 
njfhi. Red. Kih. 

Rhelneold Goldni^llw. bloOllit 

Lars«i. fall, fragrant- Gfumb rjffOTai. flfd- 
Richmand (H T.)r Ffawer part: rarfei- 
red r l.uue, Rudy fuJL, flctterall} carried 
■ingle oft long aiiJ it 1 IT item*, t^ect I \ per- 
ftiffltd. (ifuvith vitomoj. fret. A Cut 
E*k F. G. T. 

fLMJS- Qttccti teatyt See Mr*. V«- 
■rthiMpMk 

RobEfl Hood iHy, Puhnftiiui type, 

linghs chrrty red. Blount* it) large ^m*ere. 
Shrub habits very fora and raiuimwuft 
bteotnfaf* 

Podhiittc <Puty + pom,}2 FWfr dear 
ckmy-nes^ foiriv Urge, fems-duuhh. 
Growth vigorous anil free doweling, Bed. 
Cut. 

(Wti'h.J; Rower deep red, double 
«u± of perfect forim mnnbliotf ■ ann=a- 
mn”lJhrrtf', Rut, 

RduJetn fELMjc D*rk red- Itaibk 

oirried in Ikt^e diittm *fl4 ftm- 

bfitHLiiljr produced. Bed. El 
XtonJeefi Du™ (H.T.): Cthnram red e*f 
*ct even ikidt throughout. The bnnfcl, 
■ti-T, Irathery perils build Up ■ huge 
^eleeJ, double exhibition Hvwcf of 
depth. The Aitimt ne of I»erieCE fortiM* 
iWft- Good; grower with nice foliage, Eth. 

Ram A Farfuai de JTtuy j I^e 

double crimson (lowen of rtcep^jml 
bRnsce, Growth wy hardy. Su. 

Roms Applet iHujt.): Mower pale ftnuiofl- 
rose, teitu ^double, ltiyr prlali, free. 
Growth riguitd. A rninat fom &f 
fl. naysa. Hu. tl- 

Boae Berkley di-T.Jir The eotuur la deep 
m? salmon'-pink *iUfura4 orange* and 
niomnsf to an orange base The dowers 
are lorga. fall, nhd hraurifuSSjr tfajpeii* with 
highTpOE&ted ccntrt, and of ahibitiofi lize 
and quality. The foliage n l*r^i\ dark 


*>feen. r Luthery, and mitlrw-p^r A 
mfl|pu£rrnt Garden, bedding, nnd exhibi¬ 
tion rose. 

Rote 4 s Amour fPemj. Inside iw-uLi 
c-jf. actot-red. oLftiide rfid gdtd, FlHttfa 
strongly double, oval thapr. Groaih 
nrMH. producing bloom continuously. 
Bcdi 

RoiaUattU (ITT-}:. The flower t■ aprieof- 
yelJrj w shaded < ftdiaisuiu -yeLLow and =1 lielatly 
pa It r 00 the edges of ihc petal*. ^ TV 
shape ia ^ncd. high centre acid full, Atcms 
nr good, Free Atnnrmg. Good foliage* 
jjood under gtsa*, 

ftOMPcUe (Poly- HjlU- A delicate shade 
Of |sinV Thtt preny Rower* rtaemble a 
ret datura Hybrid Tea. One of the nwjt 
dcJiifbsf^ mad chamunfz pm in tbU 
fecticur w'lih a dimnrtinn that i» pcculwTlj 
it* own. Good buihy grtvwtr + ntlkiAK a 
plant of mco habh. Healthy foliapc. M, 
Bur Gr Bul. 

Rou^e Mallerio itt.Tr)i liHOftao *:*rtet- 
oeictLfcm iitadeJ dirkee acatlct One of 
hfishttit reii vnOahlr. Fkwm Ur^e, 
hi^fi-eenEied. recamin^ coiour well. Very 
fri-jrani. Growth irigordiH, upright, mn- 
pan. Bed. Eih. 

B^rul ScarlAi CH- Wick): A valuable 
addEfinqd b> red dlmbtrL. Aftat the myio 
of ‘'Rml'i Scarlet'", the flower* besn^ 
litrtdw ift ahape 10 the laim, oniy ntkr 
iirrjlJci. and a ahatfe deeper in cctEnur 
free flowcmg; fine piiiar raw, 

Ruhlgli»Ua (£p-v , Slight pink. Flawm 
urtglc:, borne in nriy iiimnrfr fallowed 
by red fruit*. II. Du 

Ru hr* i-Rufc->: Flmi-r deep trrrt thaded 
eiokt, t*r^e, *m«V, Growth Tifotou*; ■ 
v ariety Of ^ Alb* 11 B«. H- 
Rubrn FLtoa lAtscpophylla^ Rower t&m 
colour, dihsble, £Md faliage. Gnmth 
vjifumua, render. W, 

Rubrifoliu |Spcc.>: Deep pink. Flu wen 
mull, buuflr, borne tn email trtwH ' ilk 
cad? iinnmer, followed by red Fmiia 
Make* good h-!':. buah. 

RuftU (Po1t >; Purest erimaftft thraugh- 
out! umAmwVrS by weatlw. Flower* pro¬ 
cured in hanriftrffte (otyttitaiL Red 
Rugui (jSptft): Purplish-Kiit Offat 
calJed "Th* Jinane** Vre> fra- 

icrent. Ru- fi H Thane art alan nnhiri 
ulsh whiit Rewcn having yetlffw ■inhere 
(slhi] and poae-pink rfnwert fCabeirp*}, 
Rugou alba (R'jg.V ITjowtr ffaxte 1 
tpift tree] Rygoat rubra 1 '; lini^. fine 
foliage, Giontii Ttgwuui. Bu. £L T. 
Rutsellmn.i {Spec,): Pale blink Flowctt 
■IH^Ie, preduced in nirmCfmii dUdEP 
Sb|{htly iragrant. l-oUmgc ^Idnt m wrh 
summer dark pun biter. Su 
Ru4liCd [Speed; F*!« yHlow ind gold with 
■prient centTr; uutildc cilrefl-yelfci* 
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Sainton Spray tWram-pinb nub 

eirmirtic T^mt. Rower* hi§ e> 
doublr. rightly Fr>gnnL Growth 
Bed. 

McGrtdy (H.T.fc Cream skadins; nt 
gutdcik bud in cemrr. Delightful ttM&ut- 
mg., Rlmrm* eSfeedPTII iJruipt, E^vrnij high- 
pointed vfntn **4 luft pelils- Nieetv 
FraprrmEr Growth tEronif, Upright with 
reddikh fulittg*. M. 

Sammy CaTEninc. doub le; 

prchdueed in tr«i intHrt. Cwtfe ftronff- 
^ulEtj'e and wood nrnrd bmniy Jhwt- 
Siwly f ii ^ i M . Bed- Bu_ O. 

San^uuuUfii fllug-j" Fl^tri brillwHT 
luffum-d olartut 1 - A. ront of eMiaewdinijy 
Browth itvtdutv. flawcfl *iB- The 

diiwen act it ufit. A liuutcrtct ami very 
beautiful variety. Bn. Fib S. Fa. 

Sjuulcfi^ While fWii;h,)L Thi§ in rh* nv.i-i 
fiet blwoiinK fit all the doublf Ti-hiic 
WkhufMn* criKHet; it make* lung V«*r- 
ou:* gmwEhj r wfaicEk tie imply CKftbfd in 
bright phifling lcai*#t> frinrung an udmiiaLle 
WTiinii cl* The liirf« rluitm nf UMW- 
whita Sowttt. Ptry. fil. Ac 
Sappho (T.): Flower Ikltp i5ftl£Mjf + PiimjmS 
wiiti rn*jr, centre deep yellow, (ifpvtb 
v^rouk 

Samb tail Fleet Light iw^pinl- 

EaceptsDrui fragrance. Gro^lh vificftnii, 
biily Meket ^ood ydi. huah. 

Samrorj fSpec.^ Ilnghl pink, Fbrpnm 

iolkivicd by rrd hairy 

aticiiau. erect, ilmc^l t h o ntTrW . U± 

Scarlet <Jueen iIH-T.j 3cvt*f erimiim. 
BJuouka produced m duiiett of three- 
Flagrant- Vigorous atiil free. Nice FoEumc. 
A tpkndid bolder Bed. G 
SchlUcr PtKb-hloiiom pink 

phasing m clear ptidi. Flowen amicLL lemi- 
dcaubEr, borne \ti dueem {ir-mvih viyur- 
tfUk tied. Ihi. 

^ppfifviiem (Spec.)? Tike Brerjwen 
Rem- Ffotveta ait white md appear in 
early eiimifAef. Climbing bbiL Pn Ar- W 

SenamuT I'oticr fH.T.fc Clvur jdtow vnth 

a mint yf ltd on i hit uutiidc of the petal*. 
Mmlttiiti* fired Hawcfiu openma cupped. 
SHlghtly Tntynnt. Fringe lirili irrati. 
Vi^oFum nTvtt.t, Bed Cut. G. 

XnnoiA Gjii (H Y). Cdrdum^dlew. 
Flower* very Jai^re. dnwb!e t hi||h centred, 
liming, Jrajjnrjit. Gra»tti m^uv Ntnt* 

ujt ic culiiTitiyri «rul tiwi titmtkUL Bed 

Serajihmii (SpG&): UnghE rote. Rywcn 
aeRjcetilrd by oeowil fiuiti Dwid (d |i-,i 
hwh. 

Scrtcto ^Speeini; Flower white or 
Ytlkr^ tmgLe, finely pfMlwed, follaHe 
kuxlioau. Gnmlh viBorom 


5triees pier^cauelm ^peejeijr FTpwer 
white, vtty early, lunnnr r flowiraaE, large 
r«l choetai 4Hi Lhc younu wood. Giovtli 
vij^roLLi. 0U, G. 

Berlata i Spec .b Roa=-fftifc* T 7 lu*en# einfde. 
pEoduced m jupe, fudluwtd by ttd-btown 
Ini hi, <irnri*rh uitotm. ihnrjib*s. Makci 
I^HHl &■ |r* 7-fl. buih. 

Setigen iSpep,)^ JW^-pidL. FIuutFi 
appear midaiinMitr. Gtnffkfa ha.rdy, 
rambifn^. -Seed* m nay pd+iiwiL Bu_ W. 
Salpoda (Spec.}: Kk.h pink. Fhrweti 
nfL^-Jt, ippeann^ ui early ffumrrwr, fftdciwrd 
by long wdfE Eruita. Good #■ 

Al*ij usefui fox Jiedtfrt 
SctzerU (Spec,): Gctp rot*. Flawm 
appear in tfuatert ail EhrnuHh wiimifr. 
tJrr i.mcl tsiQtig. Habit aeatiinp. G, 

Seven Si^tcP (K. fS5\Jt. FlaE>-pbySia>: 
D«P pink- Fbiwert hniti bufelt, homo 
In ehulEa Goad Clittiher fat pJlltn 
Sheila (.Iran^tsaliEKn bnonuru 

aalmoEFpink « flwwtn tipind. Gio-.'^h 
Birc^'-k', Einjlkm poJyanth* corns fat 
Corcinjp, For pc* »nii btcLiing. 

She* Silk I'H.T.V: Bright dierfy-etriae 
oVtf-llntm siLEEwn-H:intELi*e. fiet bjaBeb- 
injr ippwth wrrb Bloa*y Kteai Ftilitgc nol 
liabk to mildew. A varitsy erf fiieu menl 
Shower of Geld Flower Roddeh- 

ytUc>w r double, of ruiet™ ahipe, Grxwvih 
v*iy eigoicsui, cl a ob Ets^, nmnerouf la ltftli 
ih pixHtucrJ, clad with beautiful lE.lutiy 
fiilii^e. Ar, F*rg. Pil 
Silver JebU*e [11.T.^ GoUttt yttlew- 
atiadin^ fy cht&nie at betc: cinHfy-yeJJew 
at etf§r* of ptuli, IBwnvPi very Lir^c, full. 
Growth wmvip, vigorouN, ha±dy. Bed 
Silvei- Mo on (Wich- Flower p^lc 

cream yellow to i+Urty while, Urge *hd 
senu-^^le. Growth very vi[?orou*. M, 
FiL Png 

Simorui Guerin {Pem.h The teddtsh- 
yclIevL pf carroii Flowi h^. iutfh- 
■LCnlfed. w*n>i*dniib 1 e. GlOWtlk vigetJOUf, 
huchy. Bcd- 

Si&corlty |ILT b Creani^ i haded teppery- 
pihk. Larjif? bWoioa with mjfh pomiod 
cePtrr^ openinj: H»t- TU diiwera *tf *P l 
to cajtM!. ipLil Vigoroui gTxiwti'. l-'rijmmt* 
Fnlimic dark gr^l. Bed, Cat- But 
Sinica Ajiemvno I Specie*): Bffra sih ! «T 
pmV shaded «0nc T ■iEk^e 1 Ufpe. petal*. 
Griiw-th very V^CsnHl* CMabwt on w*Jtn 
weal nr w^vith Will Ar, Fih Ftig. 

Sir Basil MacForhand {ll- r r.)i Silstnn- 
pififc With « ih«n, riti*hed and 
coned ycliow, M rpJfntC*^tff<l flciwesi 
earned erect on niff Unht Goodspower 
wttn nU-ply fcsrnsrd buihew, Bcdj Cm, 1.1 

Sif David Dmvi* IH.T.}: Thf «lout ■» 
ii.if.dcni; detp *lu«Litt iirniiw, of »n «vt» 
■h.dr ihrfiinrhoul TJib fW«‘ «« !<“<«■ 
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full, WrifTtfeS, mil of fine farm T%fc foliage 
it bnjiht green. laiRe, md thf pMd teslure- 
Sierra *te Idas and carrying Ifa-ver* 
upright. Tlit habit « sctwm* viaure*«» 
uprithi, rtiy pcrpoiuidl, and Ire* flower¬ 
ing, Bed. But. 

Sir Henry Seagruve H.TA; Light reUow 
iWt, very large *nsj well icmuftJ, fqliaife 
■+ n t r ami |: c-nl-Eby.. Growth toll 

tfgPTOUf Bnlr Eih- 

Sflowfinkc {Wkh-J FtdWfc white ihading 
to ydJiu-w at tu>Cr Like a fail iff niuw yn the 
ffttn iicnw and CiiSiagt: folia me 

line and glLrwy, luie a vigon™- At- P» mv- 

Snow Queen liLP,); Fhw*tr pure 
!*ri;E aft 6 full. Syn. "Frau &arH>i:whkj' , 

S'ct) viau^ua. Tk k»t while m« \n 
cdmiVf% £ih. Cut PtJ 

fimiilriu (.SpeCnjI- VfcildWllll-wHitc ttnu'-J 
pink- FEtiwer* appear in vxjmb* mid- 
iiMimcf, tuw^ileii by iuanjsE-rtd frurtr. 
Hi- pretty i^fmn fahaire- 
io-tn KE-ft T rlitftbct, Stems mr thornj- 

Southport (1-LT.f: Very hrdiian? *ntht 
variety ut ■ decided: ant! ihiiinet c.rAcat 
nhidi Lt nasmiained until sh* petal* drop. 
The growth » vigufOu#, upright, free- and 
very perpetual bLuomhut 

SouVntlt ^I-Trjc Bright jfSkw, F]u^-i 
hiiTC pood f«m ftiLely fragrant Gre^rfi 
f™ fc VlgCHULit- B*d. 

Souvenir da Cllildim D«i»ycl 1 Clg. 
IH-T.^l Cfirtuon. Flowere good W. 
UtfiPp raieely flagrant. CroWEli riflumui. 
fteaenTi pruning in ftnt ytaf, FiL W. 

Souvenir dc Georges Frrnet lFm-.ell- 
Ffaweri of bousiful Oreem red colour, 
the end t«f ptEsd* eochineal-Hrmmr, 
ihadcd with yellow; very Lu;^ lull mad 

f bitUn nVal bud carried on met ite- 
v^ciftig* of branchinj: tutbil* 

*rth few loti If t born* and brunic-ifrreU 


Well worth trying m ila own to™ Make* 
h nice buib. Ikd, Cut. Bu Bin. C. 

Souvenir tie la Malxnaicon {B.): Rower 
my while, vt^ large and full wy Iwkl 
( ifiiwtb vkuroom hardy, my Free flower- 
inu. A Bed, Cut, F* 

&iuvenir da VfiUlftm Rohinson iTJ. 
Fltfati ■ lavety of aatman- 

pink, fiajaktm-) cJJj iiv, NipEn ydfaw - 1 , -i 
criTTiwn-taTniinc, latg*, full, inv«t- 
Growth vikfoioui, free. E*b^ 

SpaelMana £SprtX VtlWeih fetich red, 
l4tftn produced freely, fdkntid by red 
fiuitn; bliat'i helmet reii in SUCUtim. 
Good lompata abort buah. 


Sparkler i ffaly. Dwf, 'l Sp±rkLing k b rill lanl 
red. More vivid thun any other red in thci 
icciiou Pknt mukea nic* litlle 
i^Eth perfect t^bii. Vny free. Bed, 

5pintaiF»im:i CreaLU somclm*?* 

lunged wnb pin.k. FirrWtti nifigle. produced 
sinjily over «hnlc ot fltein, Crowih 

UCHHOf btiihy. fltcnjhg ; tn ^ ft- it* 
b^hu Very risnly and AuCCe*d* every- 
wbEtt. even in poor *oil Flowers vu-r) 
bu!>. BUch fmiu tn auiumta- Bu. Tbm 
are other r[»netici h*vihp >eeai-douhle 
crean^ flnwert STmtaJ; ydlow double 
flu^en (Lutes FftmX d«P cmirinu- 
putpfe IkiTveiB f R ti i^hiECM'h iiole liluih T 
iaf^c t.cmi-r double Ilnwen (^IUAeII 
pduil) 

SpinulJJblLi (.Spec I Fink. Flmwen Bin-k. 
produced early m kiitutict^ awtefy ictnied. 
lollowetl by bnupt bmitt Growth 
ahneut thiixidrM- Bu- 

Sptiiirc (SIX): llo^fff artrscti-ve t-mnec- 
yellow. Fragrant Growth ii Lipriaht^ 
tlj^hdy linME-hing. Gowd firf- h=ldmg. 
SplomJcmp (Ayr); Flowen finh ootoLUa 
lirp!, Fult. Vigorous Ax. Fit Fefpi 
Spun Gold (H/F.h Canioy-ypllow Jluwtr* 
of a uniform cci!>iu ihncjEbout without 
iny ihadins. The mffdiiiir^iizoi blocTm 
are bcauEsfully konedp sad tuive more : bin 
Lht btniffi number uf peialo. The tonf # 
itmn^ reddhb-jfreeo Urcfo etrty sk 

bloOFTis upnsjbs. rud art alEnnif M!55' 

ptEfriy frw from Ehorew Bed. Col Bu. G. 

Suniilow (H.T.): <Jrem?c Ibi&hed iolirir.ft. 
illouim niedy dupd f psuderotely tV»- 

yEELtiL. Growth vigiimu*. Rrd- 

Sunshinr (Poly.h A hmuliful yeD«w rwe, 
Bodt tit itdncd wHtb bnmtr m$ and 
nrenj?ta pxlul]^ fading t,-h otmfiu 

and odT. Very sweetly Kt-n^u. 

Supefba Epolj, t^ni ,y. Durk red VMreEy 
imktnH and beautiful. 

Swamulown <H-T-I: While, shading crelm 

01 h«* tiurmg aLHumnj bud t^TiRe. lofty 
poirUcd; H|lk:.:-i full, beautiful puiral fae- 
EuitichOi Efruttlh , i , igorouA and !ufdy: 
eacctuintLjJuy free and onnEiiniout hick rip. 
in#; very iwcci fragnuice. 

5wcH Briar Double Scarle-I (S- Siriir); 
Flower joey red, bfrHht double, awcerty 
scenlrd GmwEh vrty viyotoixi Buu H, 

Sw«! Briar Doubltt White {&. Brwrj: 
Rower fleah while. GniWlh rFjfniuua Bu.H. 
5wrelam iJLT.h LcrtWft-yellow ah^ed 

F dnk. l-towert larce, jK» 4 roreu, nicely 
^!iiU T excellent ibpe when hilf-flpeiL 
Gmwxh Tji^>roui, upright Bed. 
Swopimowii (Sjec ); Fifth Bloom* mix. 
anifilf Arid borne tn du«[em Cfimaar. 
bdin Truitt in autumn. Mibt compact 
Jenre-piiswmc ihruh 6 lu 7 fl. high- 
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ToliflPian (II-T.J; Stuirt, pmV. tc.p[wrr. 
■n4 k“M in gtortoua e-smbutatino- I'lowtl 
nf taf^Tuillk good *liape a^-d deliciifLU 
Jnjiianii <Srfl«ih liardy* M 

TaisrctM^htra (Cl*. Pelf-) Flo®^ 

pifJi m npefLlHS. the petal* 
r* flexed with finnmf-ra* when expand* 
Inc, mediutcu double, pr&MEu^ed Ms large 
riuxUn. Growth vifwmn, climbing, 
lirrueH Ehoraic** Dw4 Ptr^- 5 n d. 

Tea RaitiMef (MuIl tkoAkY- flower 
ecirprry-plnk tss tuft sd3nmn ■ pctuL G ra^i ti 
Trfy viKoraui At- ML f\frm 
The Bishop fll.T.): Crhtt*5fwr«L Ftowtra 
fnnje, having true old^ra* ptrfura. 

G revnh TtfTT" 1 *, «W. huahy. Bed- 
The Bride CT-): flower iimbrr-white, 
thangnti To treamy whirr, ed^rm fit pctaU 
■ uihitcd- rtrte, l*f£*. full, rrobric-aicd, op*:n- 
well, vefT evert Growth n&sitnU, 
free finwtfxn+j. A lied,. Cirt- F_ G, 

The Doctor <E/F.): Cl*m* row-pi^ 
bLoonn rery Laru*e and hagram. The ex¬ 
panded ttowere have a tin* ulr^rt «fiiUi.T_ 
A i?wtl variety far any purpos*. Fm= 
grower with nice itre*n foliage. K*tw Bed. 
But. G- CtiL 

The Fairy 1 Poly I>wf ): Fmxli uc ;j Me p Lr.br 
Jjrrtrtfl in CKHK dWtlt 
The Garland (Hybrid tttialO: Flower 
liudi, nankeen ind pir.'t to- blush- 
whrie, lif^c tluitfn, KEnj-diiyfeit!, Growth 
Tigorwi; wnuntr flpfftnUtf- 
Tbe General ffi.Tjfl Flower btoed-red, 
flLiihtJ orange* lifjtt, fuLL-pamtre£ h ekbu- 
Ut , earned erecij cLsnwsk pedumt. 

Growrh compact, foliage dark ipwn. ^rKwl 
cIetcti, flowering eufiiinudiisly from csrij 
■Hi-tfrPtij'f t,o IttEc j.li: iitnn. 

Tiiclmo {Hybrid With.}; S-nfc ^nl-pink, 
vnry lame Bower*, ftiiriy «fouble. E he 
Itowera are wonderfully pcrtkttni on the 

piifrt. Vigcipnui <j«h3dl^pttrpO»«mli|rr. 

The Sew* Dawn (H-W.F Shell-pink 
fading to blush. Flo wen. frefTral. pro¬ 
duced conlhlWMiily ihrowab lEinusiiEr and 
autumn. L**>W ywn a> tme of be*- 
re^rihikri Fwrt produced. Simxbtc Jut 
pergola*, w*J Is, piilut^ ^tci. 

The P*inCr** Elizabeth (Rl)s Orange- 
Telkm tptuhed «d rtlaeJ d*tp tiiw. 

Flatten large, ddufcte. diBbtly fijnnt, 
vrrt biti^, Grovth itinns, tti^air- 
reaitWiL Ur on*’/ folate Bed. 

The queen Ale^^nilrfl Rote iPense^fc 
flrrw^r mteiuK reimiUon, d*rp1? tEiaded 
dIiS p>Ed m rrw-ff*? tf pctaJ^- L.r- fc -E, trebly, 
firodoccd. Growth vi^uroiiH, 0«p 
*TTffl h mildaw-proot Bed 
Thifibc (Hybrid Mo«Im Fl^rr thtfs-ij- 
ycHow r&Mrttri in cluiltnu Growth 

Vt£tftMEO- W . 


Tom Ba«: d^hily 

fi iTnin r The hEbooni, are alwari of i^ood 

shape. Growth uparm- 

Tow Wood (H.P.): Flmfrep nrownfih-fcJ, 

df-p, copped, ivwtlv acemed. Growth 

y^fftLic 

Tony SpaldmE (H.T.JS IlnUi.flT K«Jet* 
rrimion mhjth di«* not fad^ Ti c E^wen 
ire rmly of meduun iree hm ut nkelj 
shaped. Fregram- V'igofoiia with buihy 
habit. Bed, Cut. G. 

TowQiemd (Srotch): Double pink Gn? 
Of Bm best of^ the M4 Scotch r«=v Small 
fukiag* ef the ipifl«itiuui type- A pretty 
old-^ortd vnri<iy, Growi shout three 
fi.-c t high. Efy. G. 

Trfec iLambertian*): FEowci creamy 
wbLto. cdjfftl with fawn, uarJ-ninclc^ 
Growth vigonouL Bo- PH. A. 

Trlgo iH.T }: Lovely pale y4tow. shaded 
pink, dark grsen fijiiai*. U™1 beddihy 
rose. Scented 

Tusomy iGallb); Prc-bibU the PiO«t 
■plenihdly reiScjured n| ill the ileif <Ad 
Garden Roa-Jt Ro^ro iBtcnie rtlwy 
crim^in. and when firet open they are 
almj-HMC bbiiit vrlT’et, fading off ro Jurk 
i‘ 3 nnrnji&- Good grower a nd makes a nice 1 
bulii- Uu_ G. 


V 

fblatid |Lim.) ReddLsSj-yctkru- Firj-wrn 

slcghtly Erenged and hom* in cluster^ 

Growth rigorous- l*n_ 

mrieh &nmur (U-F.)i Fluwei gmnium- 

red elLiriipng tu cochine*l- tMiinft C 

fully c.pert r Uise, £airi>- ftdl, cupped f^rm. 

ita&mntr Growth regoroua, 
rieci, hardy md very ffe= fl#«¥iefUig. A- 
B?d CuL Ejch. 3 "l G. T, 


V 

Yftleii* (Poly.]? Sunacrew-ytllow, Fluweri 
home W IsTg? tmaats Growth iap^irht t 
compact. Bed. 

Vanity (H. Atuik)j 1-tower reae-pinif. 
lju-r, •rros-aingLr, fret, tn Isaftc <i3uaters 
Grfi\^h yigt^roua- PiL 
Van N** (Paly.V 

Flotvwn lafwr. .frii-^«ibSs, hs-jn K fnllcj 
rJ k T:i mi Iximt in dumr*. iffoirtb 
liatHOiia. upright, Slightly fragrtr.t Bed 
Vera Allen (H T ): Shadsi of fi«h and 
citm^n, culminating in on *Tiracrivt l*r^ 
Eiand ioioc. ftaiyrani bEtnini Cl*aji+ mghfr 
f.-diaqr VigOTpiw =ml ff'»d habP- Bed. 
C^(. Bu- 0 

V«uvSua i E l.T ): Dark atogto rose. GcJout 
bngb^ *fc s.^irlet-criitt«ni ©f 
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form *iid rtlitl jubilance, wiih aw <&% p«+ 
fume. 'FLt bafrii of growth is free ,ind 
tiuLuIsjFi. Superb for bed-lb ,, msiihu znii 
rm-fluWw p uiiu 

Vidor Hup Flw*r- erimro- 

tannine ihaJcd purple, medium ta Isn.^ 
«**. Wl. cE^iiir. (rmiJ-ini. 
hgnnuiL A. CuL 

Vtettaodoa (H-T.y. Detp tthra^piniu 

1 «bc, tootle. acatptivmRt f^S- 

rant Growth TtfiorenJ*. Bed. 

VlfclOtil Adfelteid Uf.T.i: 

LJijrtfJ Jtsd -rdffed browmab -red. Flower 
*hjp*, meeb, tegrtm. Growth 
njc-deta to. B«L 

Village \l*Xd £G.li Fk^r whit*, itriped 
*™ ™* «W puipLe r variable. Urge and 
lull, (iftivnth vjgoroun. Hu- 

Vlntet SimpHiD (H.T.J: A yjrid ihrimo- 
pint. f-lrty nil! a) .j I p (f!K[ Aap,, tit (a , 
exiulHiion- 

Ytaldta CJ El Poly H )j Deep Twfa» Flowers 
bame *n ehutttv Ufcful rambler lor all 

Sggg M» Cost* HIT. Jr R^mrw 
tnaded otmitgr. A Wry pltaainj- combitxa- 
*™ tiUidtio. The birnd u very tailing 

A very thirty TO.«_ StraniC. tirdy pT^yrrh. 

A nood variety for decorative won of nil 
fled. Eu. Cm, Bat. G. 

Vtt(iaUiM i.Spcc.£ Run-pinL Flmwrt 
•uijtlE, (nrjjr, UKrc/rftd hy ,«] Fruicv. 
Growib Vigocout, hardy 3 lj, G» 

VWinian FUmhlcr ,Ay t y it, ,t- ml „, v 0 f 
J>iuk 1« Rinibltr", but the flowin ',-r 
■huded waih pjnL 

VlrldMora (C>; Flowf srem, colour oE 
ioiUfrr, of medium site, double. Growth 
GWKluatc. 

ViwmwitM Ch— j*tniM(|[.T,)j Salmon.- 
™* iiLodtd to rwe-fnrtk. flow an k™, 
full, ftuod fiup^ well wnted Growth 
•trims,-, briHehtusf, Htd. 


W 

Wftifadi !%<*.>: Dn^t pmL Rowera 
“Pi plentifully produced- Growth ihnrt. 
comport vTry thorny. By. G. 

Walter Bemlcy [H.TJj Coppery^«n PCl 
A uiom MrikJup mr of Wvid «ptnHrS£ 
I-m,:*. full lit pv, era, whhfi ran be pQWf) t<7 
thspt, The foliH^t Jnd wood ure 
md, ■ hided pm ft It a poor grower and 
re^iuros Liberal euWraiirrru OnJv a 
-ux rbr tem ralj ilu ror Fv^ 

Warrawet (HT.* Shi LL-pmlc. Ruwer, 
^|Hfi iUti imcepuuMlj Gnrmh 

ruodeiUe. Bed. 

Wdlsonixma cSpw.^ WhitkB nmV, 
f Cowe *J *“■; tam-J in lir^p panwrlei^ 

fiiJiii-j-t'd hy rmnid Pruiii Growtfi 
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rtronp; wirli f«m«y bSiM- h 'ir=n |rlkrt_ 
undwaic jrw 4 <ft. 

WeblnUno (Spoilt Pale pink FWrri 
imall, produced ut apnvt, fta^ruiT and 
HKCHikd b r ltd frnitx. Good 5 -eo 6.Et r 
trcct shrub. 

V^. E« CkapliD Deep oitHm, 

atcpoLU^ to t-aenrune-ertncuni- Vf jy jy<^ 

ranraaaaS and popMusI; every bJ p^. 
ducoi a pcffecE flower, Uive and poiiiud-' 
iwedjt-scenKd. Bed. Kah 

Weatflold Sc-orloi Hi T.Je Clear ftcufcet 
™7 laJ K= ind dtpiOf ElamjiL 1 j-'hc 
green f*0**r, Di™ rtahlance: ( m 
flioweeuag. 

Whcilcrofts Yfrllow <p^_ Hybrls A 

welcome addiimn to thia eja^ Fhm twada 
■jf giddUfl^rllow flower* tKsme in Efeat 

FJ 1 ™™- *' » * Kmwef, and 

hn a fthe hi bit. Tbe ktmi foW c • ■ dun 
and healthy. Bed flu. Cut. 

\\ Kite Bnch fMwk Pure Mbit* icd verv 
baunful m thr bud uage The mtapmd 
bud* ire Loemllv adorned with mow. Very 
ffagtint, cud nne the twar of ibe old 
Mtttp Bikwlc Hu. G. 

Wldlo Doroihy (WSdL>i A pnm whitq 
KKrt ftrtjj the mnluablt ^Doeotfay 
rrAini . wbrch Li fevcmblm in all tavr 
00]our. Af, Perij. FiL $. W. 

WbJto Mjqtueq C^dmf (T.)t A ^po=t from 
^iantAn Cisehfrt", arith ,nLmv w’hjtr 

a P *fSi' w ltb biuals or -ream. 

^Trilo Provencc (Prov.): Rower ouptr- 

whiie r free, Kirurntf FUru^rin?. Cnmrh 
vj^rauj |4y, G. 

WLd™wl«« (iVuzh. mm|*.h FWr 
nhitr ^lEb v4bw uEither!, i:r;Kle, bp- 
™r. Growth vm viKorouiu 

GikmI for h e iJra j rht: parent oi moit 
mmblera. 

\Vittaa^ (IjdlJ! Yellow iu:!uki! rt4. 

Pktwcm medium ndr, Growth 

upri^jhi. Ei^ G. 

SVilhetta Brcifter (If.T.^ OrmnEe ihaded 
V^T ?** douMr, 

fiLlF, haven- mi* olJ-nLiie petfkttze Growth 
vjgoroua, upright Bed. 

VViiUnm Hi I'dtofchl: A charmEtiip little 
nii* r ujily growing i fuw inrbt. biEh. mJ 
FrodutimR lypteai bloauFrvi of tbia cits*. 
Hie rlcrwnr iinf deep A fj*m for 

. c ™ cartlfcfi. It waa iJmcnC Lwe for ■ 

uma, buE j| i^ow ui comioaiK. ■ p^ijn. 

By. C, 

William Allen KE 11 ki.Lril Min ($.); FI ait? 

virtufrom pale byri to apricot-yellow, 
rhediuen, full, iweci-arfitwl, biiil. 

very Vigoroyi, climbing Diatmct, 

JpW™, Moore ftl.TA: Carmine-pink. 
rioweri krtr. fuli + rxc^ileuE shape, vttj 
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W*»t 

thctmk». mililcw^rcmf. RlJ. 

g£,. '"KUiraJS. ’ SSSZ*. 

WU.tK tt. Snttfl. IT.' x*Ljv.<r 
*hi«, tinted! '*«? >"*'■ * eT f 

lull. Cicuth 1 . 

WiUmoitiat tSpc. I. Jk-miiMl' tmy fuG- 
a^C, ’Iiliivh li fi)« iat "W- 

1 ViH . cjudvn (Poly* I >■■■■ 1 -■; ■ ' n L p' 

MLiii mid x K!'“l llivjnw m <ne 
nhTn'rcd Pofyimitni. »» ™V£ e 

-n/wyinc huh* ^ r,.^ •* * h ^ pl 

SST.TS'XS^- 

l&ed. 0- H 

WiltacJj lSp«A: WurilL-fflUtt. li-jmj" 

«mt. .ImanE IhomltK foinpe- |-1» 

w"»iorfco»*<Sr«'> !"■ P ln i njT" 

^ai« S Ute Mffiiwt* Ofl*l ba *" 
Wattey rkMl'f i- »TiJrKr rw- 

cwn - Jiuatiif L imarniil, tucutcded 

Zoxt ScmkM. M-t«- S^J H'- **“- 
ttaeWfr bu*l>. 

\Vo.visii (Siei-'.l; ■'"■ L I ‘ •»'«■ . in -- 1 '.• 
linjJe, iuceftdtJ by **t* fad*- Gea*fc 
Iiiiihy. .Mmi-it th/MnIem- txwJ bu'h* 


X.iniliiD3 (Sp«^ rU,vvtf hiden-yellop* 
™ -rly iumitin tl-«V>, lS n - 
■■|- Cremh vui-imm. t-. H. 

iflvicx oliba <IL.P.>: 

sltibuUt, very «*«*■ 

vi^raU4> Ait Jt -- 

¥ 

Ynrt JBd Uncaitcc (W; 

rott Ct Whitt. 

n»Ft«ilr tailed by lb " 

■Hieh 11 aiLniUr, a uipiroue *•*& Hu - 

Yvnnue f.Wfdi. wmli.fc FWr «>’• P'« 
i'hXpex «»<» an.J «lbn» 

Infflc foo« IC**4 fulum* Gtq> 

very VFjjare-*- Af. rcrflx 1 '■ 

Yvdubc BabSti It^y. I™ 
ivoiy-ivllh# A-W™ tJ J' Sw*™' IS' 

grrpctLul Gro«lh dwirf, 

7* 

brj:^, iHiLS. baOi 'vdJ tzieMPtilB 

ititi. h^i 

Zftiiliyribe EtaiiMn E ' 

■^^^xsswa 

%-rf> vlRu-riKMi Gx rcL rin 



WINNERS OF THE 


NATIONAL ROSE SOCIETY'S 
championship TROPHY 


1E87 

1904 

IBS* 

1907 

tm 

1931 

mt 

1914 

1097 

wn 

1901 

If 17 

1903 


1919 

1941 

1942 
1H3 
194& 
\9*& 
194F 


AWARDED HIGHEST HONOURS 
Tht Go ronatitm Gold Trophy 
H<M.. King Gtotge V Cup 
H+M* Qejma Mary Cup 
Jubilee Trophy 
Edward Mawisy Medal 


N.&S* G&ld M^dols 


First qyjfiey ttaftl- 
fi b-r-qgi- 
rooted maiden pi ants 
grqwrt on briar bv 
HOSE SPECIALISTS 

ta trjntpE^nt rally 
totSL 


Ufoxttvied Ctrte^ue 
uf Efle Jbwt mfrties 
for £?ne/«rf e-ffrdtn 
«nf fr* an 
re<jifrsE 


Rosa anthutijuu, can 
beuaured of ohnJn* 
l«| the pick of the 
NEW ROSES, retort 

mentfed’m Qur cnti- 
lagy-e. after careful 
trial at ourmtrseriej. 
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R. HARKNESS & Co. 


THE ROSE CARDENS 

hitchin 

H ERTFOft OSH IR E 


TTTTOlifTTTTTl UTl ISH1H111 


Nil mill. III! IJIIII Ml. 



















BENJAMIN R. 

CANT’S 

ROSES 

BRITAIN'S BEST 

* 

Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free on Request 

* 


BENJ. R. CANT & SONS, LTD 


Thu OW Rose Gardens COLCHESTER 

A 1T«_ _ 



STRAWBERRY 
MATS 

("STTtAWBMATS 1 ) 

Ttib me cf Sirawbwrji Mm 3s 

the expert's secre: for prwlurtlor 
of record cropi ef rich. Situ fruit. 

A firm of London Nurterymer! 
report “Hk ittwbttly Atots ! pitf- 
cfrestd from r>u ttJ/ly Ihit ycat wye 

q jJTtfl lUCteiSi I wrrtJPf jor 

fqjger wws'\ 

Emufita mcord sewn hj pr^ 
wcting your pUnli with Striwbt rfy 
MaH, Send 5-A.E, now for F+w 
13ft, 

jm 

flrillsh Damhfio tane UHL 

ij* LmnJvet, Bodmfcn, Cornwall 


= The 


Shrewsbury 

Roses 

tiiifdy and well-rooicd* 
Lodude 

The fines! novelties, 
s wide range of Bush* 
Polyaflthu and CJ linking types 
of proved excellence* 
arid a number of Old Roses 
and Species of great inlcrest. 

C 'atahrgwr on request frvm 

EDWIN MURRELL Ltd. 

PORTLAND NURSERIES. 

SHREWSBURY 






































tones to hose loyehs 


rlfte who tow our .VATfQ*XAF* FLOWER* mt caufialfy 
I** Jain The Nfxhitxi Rom Sadety % ofrjvti 

sfac* ifr frwn&iiiisji in 1874 fcu been ti> ENCOURAGE* 

IMPROVE W EXTEND the cultivation of ike Rose. 

Thi r Subscription h Small - The Advantages Great 

FOR 10/6 

Nciv members nsceivc FREE OF CHARGE she following publications 
(I i ‘'The Ro -ic Annual”, (2, “Select U±i of itoka mil loitnufticmi 
for Pruning 11 ^Thc Hncmtes of the Row' '. (4} “Hints chi P!iiniing’\ 

ADDITIONAL FREE ADVANTAGES 

it Tickets for the Shows, ^ Advice on oil Rose Muitere, 

★ To Eihibti at the Shows. ^ of the Library* 

FOR ONE GUINEA 

Member .ire entitled so double she number of Show Tickets, 

SfVtw/rV ru !to Swttarr: 

Tlie National Rose Society 

117m VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 (f o. Box hi 



Specialist Producers of 
Rc>5(?j since 1825 . 


Growers of all type* of Hardy 
Murray Slock; Fruit T™ and 
Bushes ■ Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs^ Herbaceous 3 l Alpine Plants 
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CEXTIUL AKCU \EOLOG|CAL UHHARY 




NEW DLL HI 

Lfiati*..Honor iL 


Cntnlogug Nit. 635.903/r«^ - 12140. 


Author— Toylor, &. U. 


Tifcie- Pearson's Encyclopaedia, 
of Boses 


fUl* "f li'-iiTTt 


BurrruFYT tfii | tu\ t> ftf r<Mad 

' J 6of/; that is shut is t«f a block-' 

cf tAE°I. 0 G/ c 




a, 
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^ GOVT- OF INDIA 

^ Departnwm of ArclujcnloBi ^ 


NEW DELHI. 


Ct 


I'k-llSf 1 liirlp us to keep thf* hook 
clf-au and moving. 


:>t< !><•>,«utb 




















